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MEMOIR OF* THE LIFE 


or 

THE RfGHT HaNpURABLB 
RICHARD BRINSLEY §HERIDAN. 


Riciiaod Brinsley Sheridan was born in Septeniber,’ 
1751, at No. 12, Dorset SCi’cet, Dublin. His father, ^ 
Thomas Sheridan, wiyi, as an actor, second only to 
Garrick. He was the author of an .excellent pro- 
nouncing dictionary and prosodial grammar, with othcr 
useful works on education. His mother was. a woman 
of superior abilities as a novelist and dramatic writer. 
At the age of seven, Sheridan, with his elder brother, 
Charles, was placed under the tuition of LIr. Samuel 
Grafton Street, Dublin, with whom he 
stayed one ycivr, and during that time he evinced not 
the slightest spark of that * fire of Apollo ' which in 
the'day’s of his {naturity shone forth with such wannth 
anii brilliancy.* Indeed, he was looked upon as a dull 
and unpromising boy. 

In the year 1762, Richard was sent to Harrow, 
where he remained till his eighteenth year, jmdei*the 
care *01 Dr. Sumner and of Dr. Samuel Parr, wly> 
manifested all through life a strong firiendship tor 
Sheridan. ‘ At Harrow,’ says Moore, ‘ Richard was 
remarkable only as a very idle, careless, but, at the 
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jiame time, eiigagii^ bty, who contrived to win the 
affection and even, admfyation of* the whole school^ 
both masters and pupils, by the mere charm’ of his 
frank and genial mahneiii, and by the occasional 
gleams of superior intellect which broke througli all 
the indolence and indifference o^ his character. ’ . 

On leaving HaiTow, his eduction* was conducted 
at* home (in London), under the care of his father and 
of Mr. Lewis Kerr.* * Still the same indolence in 
the regular pursuit of study, which signalized him at 
Harrow, was characteristic even under the eye of his 
father. But his faculty of acquiring, with little or no 
exertion, the substantial elements of knowledge, espe- 
*cially as they serve to shed light upon conduct and 
manners in social life, was early displayed by him. 
And an ample endowment of the faculty of language 
enabled him to translate, in conjunction with his school* 
fellow Halhedj the seventh ‘Idyll’ and many of the 
les§er poems of Theocritus. In the year 1770, when 
Sheridan was, residing with his family at Bath, and 
Halhed was pursuing his course of studies at Oxford, ' 
they* entered into a literary companionship, 4he result 
jof which was a variety of works, of which non^ 
but their translation of ‘ Aristoenetus ’ ever saw the 
light. 

‘ There is something,’ says Mr. Moore, •* ii\. the 
alliance between these boys peeuliarly interesthjg. 
Their Jiflited ages, as Halhed boasts in one of his let- 
terSJ did not ainoont to thii;ty-eight. They were both 
abounding in wit and spirits, and as sanguine as the 
consciousness of tale*it and youth could make |hem; 
Both inspired with a tastOi for pleasure, and thrown 
upon their own resources for the me^^ns of gratifying it; 
hoth carelessly embarking, without rivalry or reserve, 
their venture of lame in the same bottom, and both, as 
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Halhed discovered at last, passionately in .love with the 
same woman.’ In Ms allusio({ to their epistolary con e- 
spondetice, Moore says: — ‘There is in the letters of 
Mr. Halhed a fresh youthfulnebs of; style, and an un- 
affected vivacity of thought, .which 1 question whether 
even his witty corresppndcnt could have surpassed.’ 

A play, in three acts, called ‘Jupiter,’ was their first 
joint production. In, 1770, Sheridan’s family came to 
reside at Bath, ^iid there becaiihe’intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Linley, the eminent musician, whose daughter, 
then but sixteen years old, was an accomplished public 
singer, and the charm *of all society. Both Charles 
Sheridan and Halhed \yere» desperately in love with 
her, and confided their passion to Richard, little sus-- 
pccting to find in him a rival *, for so cleverly did he 
conduct his courtship, that his own admiration of his 
fair young friend escaped the notice even of his brother. 
The subsequent disappointment of these young men 
was deeply felt by. the elder Sheridan ; but it wopld 
seem to have blighted for ever the happiness of poor 
Halhed, as the followi.^g extract from Moore’s ‘Life of 
Sheridan* would imply 

‘ ‘,^Iy life has lost its aim! — that fatal fair 
W as all its object, all its hope or care : • 

She was the goal, to which my course was bent. 
Where every .wish, where every thought was sent ; 

*A secret influence darted from her eyes, — 
Each.look, attraction, and herself the prize. 
Concentred there, I lived for her aloue ; 

To make her glad and to be blest was one.’. 

• ® ® 

The epistle from which these lines are extracted w«3 

written by Halhed to his friend Sheridan, whose con- 
duct in keeping him in the dark, respecting his own 
attachment to the lady, was reprehensible ; as at that 
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very lime poqr Halhed'^was sending him most impas- 
sioned letters, in order tl^at he should forward, as a 
fnend, his pretensions to the hand and heart of the fair 
enchantress. But he n^ver received any reply in Slieri- 
dan’s letter to these inquisies, though the latter said he 
had done so in a lettcr.that nntst ]iave miscarried. It is 
not, perhaps, a dereliction of charity to ‘suppose that the 
diSiConsolate lover was doubtful, of the existence of 
such a letter ; bu^ still* the following, lines from the 
epistle quoted above, show the sad but friendly spirit 
in which he took his leave of his cherished literary 
associate : — 

‘Adieu, my friend — nor.^lame this sad adieu, 

Though sorrow guides my pen, it blames not you. 

Forget me — ’tis my pray’r ; nor seek to know 

The fate of him whose portiou must be woe. 

Till the cold earth outstretch her friendly arms, 

And death convince me that he can have cllann^.’. 

• • 

The conquests of this charming girl wo e not con- 
fined to youthful poets; for one of her enthusiastie ' 
admirers had already approached the ‘ down hill of . 
_life.’ This was Mr. Long, a gentleman of large foi^ 
tune, who proposed marriage to her ^ but she, unaf- 
fected by the prospect of the immediate possession of 
opulence, refiised his proposal, by saying that' sush a 
marriage could never lead to happiiless. Neverthe- 
less this good man, though no doubt chagrined at 
this disappointment, settled, upon her the sum hf three 
thousand pounds. 

A fi)nnidable opiM>nent to Sheridan’s hopea soon 
%rose in the person of Miv Mathews, a man* of large 
fortune ^and accomplished manners, who succeeded in 
'making a deep impression on the heart of this highly- 
gifted maiden of sixteen ; but she, becoming aware of 
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the wickedness of liis designs, confided- her troubles 
to Richard, who, knowing l^tathews to be a married 
man, persuaded Miss Linley to leave Bath, and ac- 
companied her to London, and thence to France, 
where . lie suggested to her the propriety of being 
.married as soon as .possible, a.; she could not, after 
(dopeincut, again appear in England but as his wife. 
‘Tie was, therefore,’ he said, ‘resolved to deposit her 
in' a convent, till she had consented, by the ceremony 
of a marriage, to confirm to him that right of pro- 
tecting her wiiich he had now but temporaidly as- 
sumed.’ Tt did not, wc may supjiose, require much 
clofjuence to convince, lier heart of the truth of this 
reasoning ; and, accordingly, at a little village mot 
far ii-om ^'alais, tliey were married about the latter 
end of March, 1772, by a priest well known for his 
.services on such occa.-ious. On their arrival at Lisle 
she consented to retire to an apartment in a convent 
until .such time a.s Mheridan was in a position to sup- 
port her as his acknowledged wife. But this plan 
was frustrated by the -arrival of her father, who had 
ju.st found his daugliter ill at the house of Dr. and 
Mrs. Dolman, of York, who were then living at Lisle., 
Slicridan soon managed to reconcile Mr. Linley to his 
daugliter without informing him of their marriage; 
but -the latter insisted on her immediately accompany- 
ing* him to England, that he might by her services 
be enabled to fulfil certain engagements which he had 
entered* into. This being agreed to, oq condition that 
she should resume her retirement at Lisle when she 
had Qomjileted her engagement with her fat^e?, they^ 
all set otlt for England. 

For his signal sticcess in this romantic affair Sheri- 
dan had to encounter the angry remonstrances of 
his brother, and the contemptuous accusations of 
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Mathews, who vo^ed Vengeance against him. The 
result of this was an ^advertisement in the Bath 
Chronicle^ in which the character of Bhericlan was 
gi’ossly vilifie^. It runs thus — 

^‘Wednesday, April 8tli, 1*77'2. 

‘Mr. Richard S — having atteinjfted, iA a letter,' 
left behind him 'for that pnrpo'se, to account for liis ' 
scandalous method ot miming away from this place,' 
by insinuations derogating from my character, and 
that of a young lady, innocent as far as relates to 
me or my knowledge ; since' which he has neither 
taken notice of my letters, or even informed his 
owp family of the place where he has hid himself, 

I can no longer think he, deserves the treatment of a 
gentleman, and therefore shall trouble myself no 
further about him, than in the ‘public method to post 
him as a L — and a S — 

# 

Ou seeing this notice, Sheridkn vowed that on 
his arrival in London he would not sleep until he 
had made Mathews retract ft ; and he kept his 
word. The retractation which he was compelled to . 
• give at the point of the sword of his triumphal/*' 
adversary, after having begged for hisjife, runs thus — 

* Being convinced that the expressions I made, use 
of to Mr. Sheridan’s disadvantage wtjre the effect^ of 
passion 'And misrepresentation, I retract what 1 have 
said to his disadvantage, and particularly beg^ pardon 
for my advertisement in the Bath Chronich. 

* * Thou AS Mj^thews.’ 

So much did Mathewk’s reputation for* courage 
.suffer By his conduct in that affair, that he was 
persuaded by a friend to allow him to be the bearer 
of a challenge to Sheridan, which^ was instantly 
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accepted. A fight took place, in which the swords 
of the combatants were broken; and when both 
of them in the struggle fell to the ground, they, 
in all the ferocity of rage, hacked eq,ch other till 
Sheridan, who Wcas undeirmost, received a severe 
wound. The ^seconds, * upon seeing this, cried out 
to him to ask for his life, but that he refused 
do with the passioirate instinct of unsubdued intre* 
pidity. They ^7ere then separated. Sheridan, whose 
wound caused his friends much uneasiness, was 
soon restored to health by the skill of his medical 
attendants. It may be observed here that Mr. 
Paumier, Sheridan's second, on that occasion, was 
totally unfit, either in feeling or presence of mind, 
for the delicate and impoitant duty which he had . 
undertaken to perform, and that Sheridan himself 
was very ill-prepared to enter the lists as a com- 
hatiint, he having sat up (it is said by Mathews 
liims(‘If, in a bantering tone) the whole of the 
previous night. The news of this sad catastrophe 
had reached Oxfoixl during the performance of the 
concert iii which Ikliss Linley was engaged, but she 
vas kept in ignorance of it by her father, who 
knew that the. intelligence would totally, disqualify 
lier from appearing. And her distracted exclania- 
tiom— ‘'My Husband! My Husband!’ — ^when, on her 
return . to Bath, the misfortune v^as cautiously 
revealed to her by Mr. Panton, a clergyman, 
showed that Mr. Linley’s^judicious foresight on that 
occasion was well founded. During the ^rst pa- 
roxysm of her grief she insisted upon seeing hiiQ, 
and ‘upon her right as'his wife to be neai* him, 
and watch over him day and night.’ To dvert thq 
mischief which thi« untimely avowal was sure to 
create in the minds of old Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
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Linley, it was resohcd to aftrilMito the untimely 
exclamation to the disVactcd state, of her mind. 
But though this device tended to weaken or even 
efface the conviction of the parents as to the fact of 
a marriage having taken place, it yet could not re- 
move their suspicion that such would 'undoubtedly be. 
the result of this mutual attachment. 

As soon as Sheridan was sufficiently, recovered, liis 
father, with the view of weaning * him from the 
unfortunate associations connected with Bath, sent 
him to spend sottie months, in retirement, at Waltham 
Abbey, in Essex, under the care of his particnlar 
friends, Mr. and Mr.s. Parker, of Farm Hill. Not- 
withstanding the painful mental disquietude under 
which he was then suffiL'ring, on account of his 
compulsory separation from the object dearest to his 
heai't, he devpted himself to literary pursuits for tlu* 
sake of diverting his thoughts from those sources 
of ‘his pipesent unhappiness. 

But his mind, while at Waltham Abbey, was not 
entirely occupied w'ith those early literary attempts; 
for his separation from his wife caused him great un- . 
happiness. Of the state of despondency to which c^c/T 
his hopeful disposition was then almost forced to 
succumb, there remains abundant evidence in letters 
written at the time by Sheridan tp a friend ••\vho 
remained faith'fully attached to him through life. But 


so cjH'eful was he not to divulge the secret of his 
marriage, that he let fall no hint of it. 


‘Not oply was Sheridan doomed to endure in silence 

^llC Vhiif liA Txroa I'k^-rooaAtf'l Iwr 

rumours of the admiration ‘paid by persons o‘f fortune 


.and rank to Miss Linley, whose marriage was, as yet, 
an impenetrable secret, and whose services, as a public 
singm*, were still under the command of her '‘ither. 
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who, no (lo.ubit, felt that the j^cuniai’y interests of his 
family wonld be seriously interfered with*, and the high 
prospects t)f his daughter marred by a mamage with a 
seemingly reckless young man, who had no other mode 
of •subsistence than the exercise of his talents, which 
were’ of a kind that puobably did not seem to him 
likely to lead bn* to fortune. •He, therefore, kept the 
strictest watch over 'her conduct, and to such* an 
extent was his vigilance carried (that she was unable 
to convey to i5hcridan any intimation of her state of 
mind. But though Mr. Linley too^ care to prevent 
their having a meeting, he could not hinder Sheridan 
from seeing his daughter at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where she was then clulrming the people with her 
delightful voice. But still he was precluded* from 
any opportunity of conversing with her, except in* 
the garb of a backup -coachman, which he is said to 
have assumed for tlie purpose of speaking to her,, 
while he was .seemingly driving but an ordinary fare. 
At length, Mr. Linley finding it useless to persist in 
keeping the young couple any longer ^pai’t, consented 
to their being married; and, accordingly, their .wed- 
ding took place, by licence, on the 13th of April, 1773. 

* A short time before his marriage Sheridan had 
entered his name as a student in the Middle Temple ; 
but, to* a mind constituted like his, it was scarcely to be 
expected that ^he dry technicalities of the law would 
afibrd a pleasurable intelleetual pursuit. And though 
his talents were such as would enable him to bcMsome • 
eminent in that profession, it is not at all likely that he 
would patiently and assiduously^follow a lin^ qf study 
which t^as sure to be looked upon by him as an irksome 
task ; and irksomeness ik in all things antagonistic to 
industiy. Neither was he influenced by a thirst for 
gold.' Indeed, every act of his life showed how unfit 
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he was for the careftil acciimnlntion of property. 
Desultoi'iness was an essential characteristic of liis 
mind. But yet he was a zealous and keen observer of 
everything connected with the affairs of life; and the 
extraordinary quickness .of his perception, and the 
acuteness of his discernment, rendered the acquisition 
of such knowledge so like an act of intuition, and his 
nfode of pursuing it apparently ,so careless and devoid 
of attention, that he Incurred the imputation of being 
an idle man. So strongly impressed were his most 
intimate friends- with his want of assiduity, that his* 
brother-in-laiv, Mr. Tickle, iv. allusion to it, has lelt 
prefixed to a copy of ‘ The Bivals,’ which belonged to 
him, and which fell intoihe possession of Mr. Moore, 
a humorous dedication,- to which lie subscribes the 
name of Blieridan himself. He calls it a ‘ Dedication 
to Idleness.’ In this address the successful author of 
‘ The Bivals,’ in a spirit of playful irony, is made to 
offer up at the shrine of that deluding goddess his 
grateful acknowledgments for the benefits she had 
conferi'ed upon him. Yet, ‘There was a time,’ he 
says — ‘though it is so long ago that I ndw scarcely^ 
remember it, and cannot mention it without compunc- 
tion — but there w'as a time when t|^e importunity of 
parents, anfl the example of a few injudicious young 
men of my acquaintance, had almost prevailed on me 
to thwart ray genius, and prostitute nty abilities b^ an 
application to serious pursuits. And if you had not 
opened my eyes to the absurdity and profligacy of such 
a jervei'sion of the best gifts of nature, I am by no 
raean» clear that 1 cnight not have been a weedthy 
fberchant or an eminent lawyer at this veryinoment.’ 
The narrow limits assigned* to thi^ sketch forbids that 
'the whole of this dedication, which is given by Moore, 
should be quoted here ; but a portion of the concluding 
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sentenct! i’s so charjioteristic its omission would 
detract from the* truthfulness of the portrait. It runs 
thus: ‘ If I were to say here all that I think of your 
excellences, . I mij^ht he suspected 6f flattery ; but I 
Ix'g .leave to refer you foV the test of my sincerity 
• to the constant ^nor of my life and actions.’ . . . 

But yet activity was an essential qiuility of Sheridjjn’s 
•intellect. This is fully shown by the existence of 
numerous pamphlets, found m* a * li'agmentary state 
among his papers by Moore, and which must have 
been written, he says, between 1769 hnd 1774. 

The early bias of •Sheridan’s mind to politics is 
strongly evinced in tho*se essays. Amongst them 
there is a letter to the Drrice of Grafton, written in 
a lively tone of sarcastic irony. In allusion to a^ 
])assagc in this letter Moore says : ‘ There is a clear- 
ness of thought and ‘Style here very ^e,markable in so 
}(.'ung a writer.’ It may be interesting to quote a 
part of this paragraph. It is as follows : — 

‘ By pursuing the methods which they propose, 
viz., chopping off hi§ head, I allow* the impression 
would be stronger at first; but we should consider 
how soon that wears off. Ifj indeed, his crimes 
wei’c of such .a nature as to entitle his head to a 
place on I’emple Bar, I should allow some weight 
to ‘their argument. But, in the present case, we 
should • reflect ‘how apt mankind are 'to relent after 
they h}j.ve inflicted punishment; so that, perhaps, 
the same men who would have det^psted the doble * 
lord, while alive and *in prosperity, poiiiting him 
as a 'scarecrow to their childrSn, might, aftef being 
witnesses to the miserable fate that had overtaken 
him, begin in their hearts to pity him ; and* from the 
fickleness so common to human nature, perhaps, by 
way of compensation, acquit him of part of his 
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crimes; insinuate that he was dealt hardly with, 
and thus, by the remem'brancc of their compassion 
on this occasion, he led to show more indulgence to 
any future offender in the same circumstances.’ 

In a letter, ‘ dated 1770, "addressed to “ Novus,” some 
writer in Woodfall’s Public Adtertis^i', and appearing 
to^be one of a series to the same correspondent,’ there 
is a passage which Moore gives as a specimen of 
Sheridan’s acutertfess" m criticising the absurd style 
of his adversary : — ‘ You leave it rather dubious 
whether you were most pleased with the glorious 
opposition to Charles I., or th'e dangerous designs of 
that monarch, which you emphatically call “ the arbi- 
trary projects of a Stuai'f’s nature.” What do you 
mean by a man’s natu’ref A man’s natural dispo- 
sition may urge him to the commission of some 
actions; Nature may instigate* and encourage; but 
I believe you are the first that ever made her a 
projector.’ 

Surely 'in making this metaphysical distinction, 
Sheridan was "guilty of an oversight; since the para- 
mount natural disposition of man, in rej^rd to his 
moral and intellectual attributes, can stimulate to 
action only those dispositions and talents which are 
capable off acting and of projecting; and m these 
talents and dispositions are the mp.st subtile ‘“and 
refined and influential ingredients in* the compo’iind 
called human nature, it follows, of necessity, that 
Nature must bp a projector of a certain line of conduct 
as*well ^ a stimulator to the performance of it. 

Anfong these papers were found, by Moore, ’essays 
for newspapers, and fragments of periodical papers, 
one of * which was named ‘ The • Dramatic Censor,’ 
wliich was an indication of his early predilection for 
dramatic literature. 
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The Brsfr essjiy in this liue^that saw. the light was 
tlie comedy of ‘ ^Che Riva]|S.’ It was brouglit out 
at Coveht Garden, on the 17tlf of January, 1775, 
under the management oT ^Ir. Han’is^ whose high 
opinion of its merits gave sanguine hopes of its 
success. Rut these hopes 'were marred, for the instant, 
by the bad acting of Mr. Ldfe on the first night of 
its- performance. substitution of Mr. Clinhh, 

however, for Mr. liCe, in Sir Lm«iiis» O'Trigfjer., i-aised 
it, to use IMoort’s words, ‘ at once into that liigh region 
of public, favour, where it has continued to float so 
buoyantly and gracefully ever since.’ In Bath, 
Southampton, and elsewhere, it was, at the same time, 
received with i-upturous apjjlause, according to Miss 
Linley’s letters to her sistev, Mrs. Sheridan, whose 
talents were so highly thought of by her family, that * 
not only her sister, but her father, felt assured that 
the Epilogue to ‘ The Rivals ’ was whitien by her. * 
With regard to this fond but erroneous conjecture, 
Moore says: ‘ This statement respecting the 'Epi- 
logue w'oiild, if true, (Jeprive Sheridair of one of the 
fairest lea res of his poetic crown.’ And with regard 
to the play itself, he says: ‘With much less wit, it 
e.’fhibits, perhaps, more humour than “ The Scliool 
for Scandal,” and the dialogue, though no means 
so ^oiiited and spai'kling, is, in this respect, more 
natural,, as conjing nearer the current coin of ordinary 
conversation ; whei’eas the circulating medium of 
“ The School for Scandal ” is diamonds. The cha- • 
racters of “ The Rivals,*^’ on the contrary, are not 
such occur commonly in th« world; and instead 
of prodating striking effects with natural and obvio'Ss 
materials, which is the §reat art and dilficdltj' of a 
painter of human life, he has here overchai-ged most 
of his persons with whuns and absiu’dities, for which 
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the circumstances they* are engaj^eil in afford but a 
very disproportionate' ventj, Accordi,iigly, for our in- 
sififht into their charActci*s, *ve arc indebted rather to 
their confessions tlian their actions. Lydia Languish, 
in proclaiming' the extravagance of her own romantic 
notions, prepares us for events .tmich more ludicrous 
and eccentric than thr/se in which the plat allows 
hei' to be concerned; and the ypung lady herself is 
scai’cely more disajipointed than we are, at the tame- 
ness with which her amour concludes.' Among the 
various ingredients supposed to be mixed up in the 
composition of Sir Lucias O’ Trigger, his love of 
fighting is the only one whosq flavour is very strongly 
brought out; and the way,ward captious jealousy of 
Falkland, though so highly coloured in his own repre- 
* sentation of it, is productive of no incident answerable 
to such an announcement; the . imposture Avhich he 
' jn-actiscs upon Julia being, perhaps, weakened in its 
elfect, by our recollection of the same dtwice in the 
“ Nut-brown Maid” and “ Peregrine Pickle.” ’ 

The character of Sir Anthony Absolute is, perhaps, 
the best sustsxined and most natural of any, and the 
scenes between him and Captain Absolute are richly, 
genuinely dramatic. His surprise at the apathy with 
which his ^n receives the glowing picture which he 
draws of the charms of his destined bride, and* the 
effect of the question, ‘ And which is tft be mine, sit — 
the niece or the aunt?’ are in the purest style of 
humour. Mrs. Malaprops mistakes, in what she hei'- 
self calls ‘ orthodoxy,’ have been often objected to as 
improhaffle for a wvman in her rank of life^ but 
tlfdugh some of them, it must be owned, al^ extra- 
vagant and farcical, they are ahqost all amusing; 
And the luckiness of her simile, ‘ as headstrong as 
ail allegory on the banks of the Nile,’ will be ac- 
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knowleclged as long as tficre^re writers to be run 
away with by the wil filings of this truly ‘ head- 
strong’ species of composition. • 

‘ Of the faults both in Iris witty and serious styles 
— the occsvsional efforts of, the one, and the too 
frccjuqiit false finery of the other,’ continues Moore, 

‘ some ej^aiiiples *may be cited from the dialogue of 
this play. Among the former kind fe the folio wihg 
elaborate conceit: — • • , 

‘ “ AnZA:. Has Lydia clianged her mind? I should 
have thought her duty and inclination would now 
have, pointed to the sapie object. 

‘ “ Ahs. Ay, just as the eyes of a person who 
squints; when her love eyt^was fixed on me, t’other 
— her eye of duty — was finqly obliqued: but Adien 
duty bade Iicr point that the same way, off turned ' 
t’otlier on a swivel, and secured its retreat with a 
frown.” 

‘‘This, though ingenious, is far too laboured; and 
of that false taste by Avhich, sometimes, in his graver 
style, he was seduced into the display, of second-rate 
ornament, the following speeches of Julia afford speci- 
mens : — 

* “ Then, on the bosom of your wedded Julia, you 
may lull your Iceen regret to slumbering ^ while vir- 
tuous lOvc, with a cherub’s hand, shall smooth the 
brow of upbnriding thought, and pluck the thorn 
from compunction.” 

‘ Agirih, “ When hearts deserving happiness would 
unite their fortunes, virtue would crown them with 
an unfading garland of modest, Jmrtless flo^^r§ ; But 
ill-judging passion will foi’ce the gaudier rose iirto the 
wreath, whose thorn oft’eutls them when its leaves are 
dropt.” 

‘ 3ut notwithstanding such blemishes,’ he continues, 
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‘ and it is easy for the‘ microscopic eye of criticism 
<■0 discover gaps and ineq^aalities in .the finest edge of 
genius, this play, from the liveliness of its plot, the 
variety and whimsicality of its characters, and the 
exquisite humour of its dialogue, is one of the ifiost 
amusing in the whole range of the drama; and* even 
without the aid of its more splendid successor, “The 
School for Scandal,” would have placed Sheridan in 
the first rank of comfc Svriters.’ 

Sheridan’s next production was a farce, called 
‘ St. Patrick’s Drfy ; or, the Scheming Lieutenfvnt.’ It 
was written to show how grateful he was to Clinch, 
whose acting contributed to rectify the unfavourable 
opinion respecting the merit of ‘ 'Phe Rivals,’ which 
the tad acting of Mr.- Lee had created. Success 
attended the acting of this play; for ‘laughter,’ 
Moore says, ‘ the great end of farce, is abundantly 
achieved by it.’ 

At the close of 1775 was produced * The Duenna,’ 
an o’pera, which he composed in the summer of that 
year. '■ 

Harris, the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
urged Sheridan to write to Mr. Linley, then at Bath, 
to come and ‘put them in the right way as to tlie 
music’ of this opera; and Sheridan, in his letter to 
Linley, says that Mr. Harris ‘ was exti'avagdntly 
sanguine of the success of the plot ^nd dialogue of 
the Duenna.” ’ 

'The able assi.stance thus called forth was available 
in ^ue time, and the piece* thus carefully prepared, 
was received by the public with most remarkable 
success. 

So dfstrustful was the anxious manager of the 
ability of any one connected with the theatre to do 
justice to the music, on this occasion, that Sheiidan’s 
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own pressing letter to Linley was backed by his wife ; 
for Moore says, *^011 tlie ojjposite side of this letter 
is written, ‘•in Mrs. Sheridan’s handwriting — 

^ “ Dearest Father, 

• . » • 

*“I shall have no spirifs or hopes of the opera, 

unless we see .yegu. • 

‘ “ Eliza Ann Sheridan.” ’ 

• • 

tThe Duenna,’ says Moore, ‘is.onp of the very few 
opci’as in our language which combines the merits of 
legitimate comedy with the attractiops of poetry and 
song. The wit of the ^dialogue, except in one or two 
instances, is of that accessible kind which lies near 
the surface, which is prodftced without effort, and may 
be enjoyed without wonder? 

As to the lyric portion of ‘ The Duenna,’ it would* 
not be doing justice to Slicridan’s genius if Moore's 
opinion regarding it was left unnoticed, notwith-, 
.standing the narrow space necessarily allotted to this 
memoir. 

‘Though some of tjie poetry of tips opera is not 
much above that ordinary kind, to which mugic is 
so often doomed to be tvedded — making up by her 
(fwn sweetness for the dulness of her helpmate — by far 
the greater number of the songs are full of beauty, and 
some of them may rank among .the best models of 
lyric writing. • The verses, “ Had I a heart for false- 
hood framed,^ notwithstanding the stiffness of this 
word framed,” and one or two other slight blemjshes,^ 
are not unworthy of Iwing in recoHection with the 
mati^hless air to which they are ^adapted.’ ® 

Thews is another song, less known, from being oon- 
nected with less populsd* music, which, fon deep im- 
passioned feeling and natural eloquence, has not, 

* Molly Asihore. 
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perhaps, its rival, throi^li {lie whole range of lyric 
poetry. As these verses thoiigli contained in the 
common editions of ‘ The Duenna,’ arc not to be found 
in ihe opera as printed in the British 'I’licatre, and still 
more strangely are omitted in the late collection -of 
Mr. Sheridan’s works, I should feel myself abnndslntly 
authoiized in citing them here, ‘even' if their beauty ' 
were not a sufficient excuse for recalling them, under 
any cii'cunistances, to {hp recollection of the reader t-r- 


‘ Ah, cruel maid, Imw hast thou changed 
'J'he temper of my mind 1 
T'ly heart, by thee from love estranged, 

, Becomes like thee 'finkind. 

By fortune favoured,* clear in fame, 

I once ambitious was ; 

And friends I had who fannld the {lame. 
And gave my youth applause. 

‘ But now my weakness all accuse. 

Yet vain their taunts on me ; 

‘Friends, fortune, fame itself I’d lose, 

To gain one, smile from thee. 

And only thou shouldst not dcsjiise 
My Veakness or my woe ; 

If I am rnad in othci's’ eyes, 

’Tis thou hast made me so. 


Note. — As this edifion ot‘ Sheridan*^ works is professedly a reprint 
of collection of his works, allutled to by Moore, it is necessary to 
cite a not^ which he has appoRd^^d to his allusion, respectinj^ the ab- 
sen^ of this song from that collection. 

< For this edition of his works 1 am no furthej responsible than in 
Having communicated to it a few prefatory pages, to account and 
apologise to the public for the delay of the Life/ 
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‘ But (lays, like this, with^loubting curst, 

I will not long cnchy*e — • 

Am’ I disdained — I know tliie worst, 

And likewise know my cure. 

If false, her vows she |larc renouncJte, 

\ That instant ends my pain ; 

For, oh ! tlic heart niust»break at once 
That cannot hate again.’ 

* Tt is impossible to believe,’* s^ys• Moore, ‘that such 
verses as thesb had no deeper inspiration than the 
imaginary loves of an opera. Tlicy* bear, burnt into 
evorv line, tlie marks* of personal feeling, and must 
have been tlirown off in one of tliose passionate moods 
of the heart, with which tlw poet’s own youtliful love 
had made him acquainted, and under the impression 
and vivid recollection of Avhich these lines were 
written.’ 

Moore felt convinced of the correctness of tliis con- ’ 
jecture when he discovered that a poem, written by 
Slieridan in 1773, and addressed to his wife, waS, he 
says, ‘ again dcspoilcc^ of some of its lines for an 
Epilogue, which he began a few years after upon a 
very different subject.’ 

* Moore’s brief but brilliant comment upon this con- 
duct of Sheridan is so characteristic of the author of 
the^ Insh Melodies,’ that its insertion here cannot fail 
to *be agrceablcT 

‘ There is something, it must be owned, not very 
sentimental in this conversion of the poetry of affec- • 
tion to other and less saCred uses ; as if, like the orna- 
.iiente of a passing pageant, it* might be ITroken up 
after tKe show was over, and applied to more usSful 
purposes. That Jihe young poet should be*giulty of 
such sacrilege to Love, and thus steal back his golden 
offerings from the altar, to melt them down into 
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Utensils of worldly display, can only be excused by 
that demand upon the riches of his fancy, which the 
rapidity of his present career in the servic6 of the 
■ Dramatic Muse occasioned.’ 

In justice to the literary fame of Sheridan, it will be 
well to give Moore’s concluding remarks respecting 
this famous opera. ' 

‘‘Among literhiy piracies or impostures, there are 
few more audacious than the Dublin edition of “ The 
Duenna,” in wliich, though the songs arc given ac- 
curately, an entirely new dialogue is substituted for 
that of Sheridan, and his gold, as in the barter of 
Glaucus, exchanged for sucli copper as the following: 

‘ “ Duen. Well, sir, I dph’t want to stay in your 
house; but I must go and lock up my wardrobe. 

' ‘ “ Isaac. Your wardrobe ! when you came into my 

house you could carry your wardrobe in your comb- 
case, you couldj you old dragon.” ’ 

The next specimen, which is longer and even coarser, 
need not be repeated here. ‘ These jokes,’ says Moore, 
‘ I need not add, are all the gra-tuitous contributions of 
the editor.’ 

At Christmas time, in the year 1775, during the 
triumphant success of ‘ The Duenna,’ Sheridan entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of the moiety of the 
patent of Drury Lane Theatre, held by Garricic, .who 
was then about to retire from the stage. ‘.The motive for 
his retirement is thus alluded to by Moore : ‘ He was 
( themin the sixtieth year of his age, and might pbssibly 
have been influenced by the natural feeling, so beauti- 
fully eypfessed for a great actor of our own time by 

ouiF greatest living writer: — *' 

« 

c 

‘ “ Higher duties crave 

Some space between the theatre and the grave ; 
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• • 

That,' like the Uoinan in i^ie Capitol, 

I may adjust my mantVb ere it fall.” 

In the month of June following, the transfer of 
(fsirrick’s share in Drury* Lane Theatre took place. 
His •moiety, amountiiig *to 35,000/., was divided into 
three parts ; one of which fell to the lot of Sheridan ; 
the second, which .was of equal v*alue, fell to *]VIr. 
T.-Inlcy’s share; and Dr. Foitl'beeame owner of the 
large.st part, ^vhieh cost him 15,000/. 

An silteration of Vanbrugh’s comedy, ‘The Relapse,’ 
entitled ‘ A Trip to Scarborough,’ was the next pro- 
duction of Sheridan’s dramatic ability. It was brought 
out by the new manager, in Febriiaiy, 1777. It is 
evident that Moore did not. think much of this* clfort 
of Sheridim’.s genius; for he says — ’ 

* In reading the pi'iginal play, we are stnick with 
sijirpnse that Sheridan should ever have hoped to be* 
able to defecate such dialogue, and at the same time 
leave any of the Avit, whose whole spirit is ih the 
lees, behind. The very life of suoh characters as 
BerintMa is their licentiousness, and it is with 1110111 , 
as with objects that are luminous from putrescence, 
Co remove their taint is to extinguish their light. 
If Sheridan, indeed, had substituted sony} of his oivn 
wife lor that Avhich he took away, the inanition which 
followed the "operation would have been much less 
sensibly felt. But to be so liberal of a treasure so 
precidus, and for the enrichment of the work of an-* 
other, could hardly hsfve been expected from him. 
Besides, it may be doubted luliether the shl^ect had 
not yJ^ded its utmost to Vanbrugh, and whether. 


• ‘ Kemble’s Farewell Address, on taking leave of the Edinburgh 
stage, written by Sir Walter Scott.’ 
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even in the hands of'*' Sheridan, it could' Imve been 
brought to bear a seconfl crop of wit.' 

Though Shei'idan was now fully engaged in the 
management of the theatre, he found time to write 
some verses to his wife, tvho \vas then at Bath, oii a 
visit to her father and mother. --Each of these stanzas, 
while it describes the presence of some charming hai'* 
binger of Spring, ends tvitb 'tis not Spring. Two or 
three of these I Wonld* fain give here to render clear 

the love-sick poet’s train of thought : 

• , 

‘ Sweet tutre.ss of music and love. 

Sweet bird, if 'tis thee that 1 heaj*. 

Why left you so cnj'Jy the grcjvc. 

To lavish your inelody here ? 

Cease, then, mistaken thus to sing. 

Sweet nightingale ! it is not Spring. 

‘ Yet the lily has drank of the sliQw’r, 

And the rose 'gins to peep on the day ; 

And yon bee seems to search for a flower, 

As busy as if it were May : 

In vain, thou senseless, flntt’ring thing, 

My heart informs me ’tis not Spring. 

* May poisad her roseate wing.s, for she had heard 

The mourner, as she pass’d the vaks along ; “ 
And, .silencing her own indignant biifl. 

She thus reproved poor Sylvio’s song. 

* How fal^ is the sight'of a lover ! 

,, How ready hia spleen to discover 
What reason would never allow 1 
Why, Sylvio, my sunShine atjd showers, 

My blossoms, my birds, and my flow’rs, 

Were never more perfect than now. 
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Pardon (said Sylvio, witl^ a gushing tear), 

’Tis^Spi ing, sweet nyirJ^h; hut Laura is not here.' 

Moore says he quotes ‘tliose verses to Laura, from 
which the foregoing extra<*,fs liave been made ; ‘ less 
fronj their own peculiar merit, than as a proof 
how little Sheridan’s heart had yet lost of those first 
feelings of love and gallantry, which' too often e:?i>ire 
in matrimony, as faith and Lope do in heaven, and 
from the same causes : 

‘ One lost in certainty, and one in joy.’ 

' I 

Along with these verses Sheridan sent an account of 
an entertainment, at which were assembled some of 
tlie most charming women of the aristocratic world; 
and tliough the marked attention paid to himself by 
these leailers of fashion in the highest circle of society 
must have been extremely gratifying to his compara-. 
tiVely humblf, but devotedly fond ‘ Laura,’ yet in 
her reply she seemingly indulges in a strain of. what 
Moore calls ‘ poetical jealousy,’ mingled with ‘ gene- 
rous compliments to some of the most brilliant ajnong 
Ids new fashionable friends.’** 

« ‘ Though her verses,’ says Moore, ‘ are of that kind 
which we read more with interest than with admi- 
ratjonf they have quite enough of talent for the gentle 
thjemes to wliich she aspired; and there is, besides, 
a charin aboul them, as coming from Mrs. Sheridan, 
to whkh far better poetry could not pretend.’ , 

The presence of a fqw of the concluding stanzas 
of this poem, here, will be interesting, as the^ mani- 
fest *tlid gentle, unselfish, and faithfully affectioi>ate 

• • 

• These were the Dhchess of Devonshire, the Duchess of Rutland, 
the Ooontess of Jersey, Lady Craven (afterwards Margravine of Anspach). 
and -Ml 8. (afterwards Lady) Crewe. 
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disposition of^the adm’vable woman, for whoso sake 
Sheridan exposed himself to so many perils. They 
are as follows : — 

‘ But where does Laura pass her lonely hours ? 

Does she still haunt the grot and willow-tree ? 
Shall Sylvio, from his wreath of various flowers, ‘ 

■ Neglect to cull one simple sweet for thee ? 

f 

‘ “ Ah Laura., no,” the constant Sylvio cries, 

“ For thee a never-fading wreath 1*11 twine ; 
Though bright the rose, its bloom too swiftly flies. 
No emblem meet for love *o true as mine. 

‘ “For thee, my love, the myrtle, ever green. 

Shall every year its blossoms sweet disclose. ; 
Which, when our spring of youth no more is seen. 
Shall still appear more lovely than the rose. ’ 

‘ “ Forgive, dear youth,” the happy Laura said ; 

“ For^ve each doubt, each fondly anxious fear, 

W hieh from my heart for ever now is fled : 

Thy love iind truth, thus tided, arc doubly dcai-. 

‘ “ With pain I marked the various passions rise. 
When beauty so divine before thee moved ; 

With trembling doubt beheld thy wandering eyes, 
For still I feared ; alas ! because I loved. • 

‘ “ Each anxious doubt shall Laura n«w forego , 

No more regret those joys so lately known ; 
Conscious thjit tho’ thy breast to all may glow, 

, Thy faithful heart shall *beat for her alone. 

Then, Sylvio, seize again thy tuneful lyre^ 

Nob yet sweet Beauty’s -power forbear to praise ; 

• Again let charms divine thy strains inspire. 

And Laura’s voice shall aid the poet’s lays.’ ’* 
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The sagacity of Sheridan, a« a minutp observer o! 
manners, and his singular diiiniatic skill in delineating 
them, was shown to great advantage in ‘ The Rivals ’ 
and ‘The Duenna;’ but still he had not reached that 
height of excellence to wlihih his literary ambition 
Boare^, until he came forward with his comedy of ‘ The 
School for Scan^fal,’ which both Byron and Moore 
looked upon as the best comedy in tlie English lan- 
giiage; and to show Garrick’s* opinion of its merits, 
Moore quotes the following note, which, to use that 
poet’s own words, ‘ will be read wilii interest by all 
those for ^vhom the gijsat names of the Drama have 
any charm : — 

‘ Mr. Gari'ick’s best wf^Jies and compliments to 
^Ir. Sheridan. , 

‘ How is the Saint to-day ? A gentleman who is 
a.s mad as myself about y*" School remarked, that 
tlic charactor.s on the stage, at v' falling ‘of the screen 
. r '’] too long. before they speak. I thought so too 
iiiglil ; he said it Avas the .same on y' 2nd, ^nd 
n’.rk'd by othciw, tho’ they slvould be asto- 
ii. -iid a little potrity’d, yet it may be carried 
to too great a length. All praise at Lord Lucan’s 
la.'^t night.’ 

And Murphy, in his Life of Garrick, as .quoted by 
Moore, tells us, ‘ that Mr. Garrick attended the 
rehearsals, and was never known on any former occa- 
sion to be more anxious for a favourite piece. He 
was proud of the new manager, and in a triumph&nt 
manner boasted of the genius to whom he had con- 
signed the conduct of the theatre. • * ^ 

Deep and unchangeable was Sheridan’s gratitu?lb 
to Garrick for the adnriration and even •homage 
that was so willingly and gracefully bestowed upon ‘ 
the brilliant oftspring of his own dramatic genius 


3 
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by the Rcknowledged prince of dramatic actors. 
And the beauty of' the (strain in which tliis gi’ati- 
tude was publicly displayed will be acknowledged 
by all who have read his Monody on Garrick. So 
great, indeed, was the piutual regard of these two 
remarkable men of genius, tjiat the poet had the 
sad privilege of following, as chief mourner, the 
consummate actor to his last resting place in West- 
minster Abbey, where lie lies in Poets’ Corner, at the 
foot of Shakespeare’s statue, tvhieh the suggestive 
mind of his friend Edmund Burke remarked was point- 
ing to the grave where the great actor of his works was 
laid. ‘ This hint,’ says ]\Iooro, ‘ did not fall idly on 
the ear of Sheridan, as Ijie following fixation of the 
thought, in the verses, which he alterwards wrote, 
proved : — 

‘The throng' that mourn'd as iheir dead favourite 
passed. 

The grac’d respect that claimed him to tl»e last ; 

While Shakespeare’s image, t’om its hallow’d base. 

Seem’d to prescribe the grave, and point the place.’ 

‘This Monody,’ continues Moore, ‘which was jhe 
longest flight ever sustained by its author in verse, is 
more remarkable for refinement and elegance* than for 
either novelty of thought or depth of sentiment. *ldiere 
is, however, a fine burst of poetical Eloquence in the 
lines beginning “ Superior hopes the poetis bosom 
fire;” and this passage, accordingly, as being the best 
in the ^oem, was, 1^ the gossiping critics of the day, 
tfCtrilbuted to Tickcll — from the same laudable motives 
that had induced them to attribute Tickell’s bad farce 
to Sheridan. There is no end to the variety of these 
small missiles of malice with which the Gullivers of 
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the world of literature are ass^led by the Lilliputians 
around tlicin.’ , * 

The ‘ Scliuul foi’ Scandal’ was ‘represented, for the 
first time, on the 1st of May, 1777, and its success was 
so great that, through the season, the receipts at the 
theatce uinouuted to far more than the sum taken when 
‘ Hamlet or ‘ Macbeth ’ was pfirformed. Even on the 
nights when the king^went to the theatre the receipts 
did not exceed those on which 'it'wais thronged to see 
Sheridan’s comedy, even in the absence of such potent 
attraction.. Nor was this rare succe^ ephemeral, for 
^loore found in the treasurer’s notice of the receipts in 

1779 the following remark j — ‘“School for Scandal’' 
damped the new pieces <md its performance was 
attended with the same sucicess through the years , 

1780 and 1781. These facts are attested bv extracts, 

•/ > 

given by Moore, from, an account in the handwriting 
of' ^Trs. Sheridan, of which the following’are a part: — 


Jan. 

3 

Macbi'th — Quee 

i ^lab . 

£212 

19. 

0 

n 

7 

School for Scand 

al — Com us 

292 

16 

!) 

n 

1) 

Do. 

— Padlock 

281 

fi. 

0 

^lar. 

11 

Do. 

— Deserter 

263 

18 

6 

71 

16 

Venice Pi’eserv 

ed — Bel- 






phegor (new) . 

. 

195 

3 

6 


„ 17 Hamlet — Belphegor. . 160 19 0 


’ „ 19 School for Scandal — Bel- 

•p^egor .... 261 10 0 

‘ The ’beauties of this comedy,’ says Moore, ‘ S,re 
so universally known and* felt that criticism may l^e 
spared the trouble of dwelling upoif them very mmuie^. 
With but? little interest in the plot, with no very pro- 
found or ingenious ^evelopfnent of character, ttnd with 
a group of personages, not one of whom has any le- 
gitimate daims upon either oui' affection <M’ ^teem, it 
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yet, by tbe adrnirable skill with which its raatenals are 
inanag:ed — the happy coiift-ivance of the situations, at 
once botli natural anti striking; the fine feeling of the 
ridiculous that smiles throughout; and that perpetual 
play of wit which never tires, but seems, like running 
water, to be kept fresh by its own flow — by all this 
general animation and effect, combined with a finish of 
the details almost faultless, it unites the suffrages’ at 
once of the refined and the simple, and is not less suc- 
cessful in ministering to the natural enjoyment of the 
latter, than in satisfying and delighting the most fastidi- 
ous tastes among the former. And this is the trium])h 
of true genius in all the arts — whether in painting, 
sculpture, music, or literature — those works which have 
pleased the gi’eatest number of people of all classes, for 
the longest space of time, may, without hesitation, be 
pronounced the best; and, however mediocrity may 
enshrine itself in the admiration of the select lew, the 
palm of excellence can only be awarded by the many.’ 

Tlic originality of ‘ The School for Scandal ’ has 
been impugned by critics, who assert that the cha- 
racters of Blijill and Tom Jones have suggested those, 
of Joseph and Charles Surface. But as hypocritical 
selfishness and reckless generosity are the offspring 
of human tuature itself, and ofi’er striking instances of 
contrast of character, it is not to be snpposeJl that a 
genius so observant of the peculiar ‘idiosyncrasies of 
mankind as Sheridan, could fail to use them as 
poVerful auxiliaries in the delineation of ifumorous 
conduct^ without subjecting^ himself to the imputation 
of ^ing a copyist. ^Neither is he to be looked upon, 
in Moore’s opinion, as at all indebted to Mofibre. But 
with regard to Wycherley,* to whejse works it is said 
‘ Sheridan was indebted for important suggestions, he 
sajs, * There is, however, a scene in “The Plain 
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Dealer” (Act IT.), where Neilfl and Olivia attach the 
characters of the j>ersons with whom Neotl had dined, 
of which it is difficult to believfe that !Mr. Sheridan 
was ignorant, as it seems' to contain jnnch of that 
Hple., or First flatter, out. of which his own more 
perfect creations were .formed.’ 

Moore, further savs, tliat ‘In Consrreve’s “Double 
Dealer/’ too (Act III.^ Scene 10), there is much which 
may, at lea.st, have mixed itself With the recollection.'^ 
of Sheridan, ifnd influenced the course of his fancy ; 
it being often found that the images* with which the 
memory is furnished, » like those pictures hung up 
before the eyes of pregnant women at Sparta, produce 
insensibly a likeness to themselves in the offspring 
which the imagination brings forth. The admirable, 
drollery in Congreve about Lady Froth's verses on 
her coachman : — 

• 

• ‘ “ For as the sun shines everv dav, 

So of our coachman I may say — ” 

is by no means unlike!y.to have suggeste,d the doggerel 
of Sir Beujamia Backbite; and the scandalous con- 
verjjation in this scene, though far inferior in delicacy 
a^d ingenuity to that of Sheridan, has somewhat, 
as the reader will see, of a parental resemblance 
to itl • 

‘,Next to cre»\tion,’ says Moore, ‘ the reproduction, 
in a new and more perfect form, of materials already 
existing, or the full development of thoughts that had 
but half bloAvn in the. hands of dthers, are the 
noblest miracles for which we iook at the hands *of 
genius. .It is not -my intention, therefore, to defend 
Mr. Sheridan fi'om this kind of plagiarism, of which 
he was guilty in common with the rest of his fjllow** 
descendants from Prometheus, who all steal the spark 
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wherever they can find it. But the instances just 
alleged of his obligations to others are too ques- 
tionable and trivial to be taken into any serious 

account It is in the manner of transferring 

them to canvas that thq difference — that the whole 
difference — between the master, and the copyist, lies ; 
and C/iarhs and Joscj)fi would, no 'doubt, have been 
what they are if Tovi Jonea had novel' existed.’ 

The dramatic geniuif of Sheritlan was next devoted 
to the production of ‘ The Critic,’ whicli is so ad- 
mirable an instance of bis wit and humour, that it was 
capable of sustaining him in t^at high position in the 
Temple of Fame as a dramatic writer, to whicli the unri- 
valled excellence of the ‘ Hc^iool for Scandal ’ had at once 
raisefd him, when he was, but twenty-six years of age. 
He was only twenty when the idea of a ‘ Rehearsal ’ 
struck him, and it was a character in a joint humorous 
composition of his school-fellow Halhed and himseir, 
as has been before suggested, that was the prototype 
of Puff. In the construction of this farce, he is likely 
to have availed himself of some hints from in 

* The Rehearsal,’ by the Duke of Buckingham ; and 
that he is indebted to Fielding for points of humour, 
which ‘ Pasquin,’ with its fine vein of pleasantry, and 
one or two,more of the rapidly constructed dramas of 
that great original genius could have supplied him 
with, there is reason for thinking. These are ‘ The 
Author’s Farce,’ and ‘ The Historical Jlegistcr.’ But, 
noftrithstanding the early successful career ef ‘Pas- 
quin,’ Moore skys, ‘ It was. reserved for Sheridan to 
give vitklity to this form of dramatic humour, ^nd to 
iifv'fest even his satirical portraits — as in the instance of 
Sir Fr^ful Plagiary, whidi, it is well known, was 
^designed for Cumberland — with a genuine character, 
which, without weakening the particular resemblance, 
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makes them representatives forever of th,e whole class 
to which the original belonged. * Bayes, on the con- 
trary, is a caricatiu'e; made up of little personal 
peculiarities, which may artiuge as long, as reference 
carf be had to the prototype^ but, like those supple- 
mental features furnisjied from the living subject by 
Taiiacotliis, fall lileless the morticnt the individual that 
supplied them is defunct.’ 

Tlie ‘ Critic ’ was the last of the original dramatic 
compositions of»Shcridaii. But there were found among 
his papcrs.fragments of three other plitys : one of them 
founded on ‘ The Vicar, of Wakefield;’ another called 
‘ The Foresters,’ which is of a wild chai'acter; and 
the third, under the name of, ‘ Affectation.’ 

llis intention was not to make this contempTated 
comedy the vehicle of satire upon the folly attendant 
upon affectation of m§re outward deportment ; for by 
a memorandum, which Moore found written on the 
inside of the cover of a book, it is obvious that he 
meant to trace this selfish folly to its various recesses 
in the human mind, 'i'he contents of the memorandum 
are as follows: — 

^ Affectation of Business. 

“ of Accomplishments. 

. “ of Cove of l.i'tters and Wit. 

“ , “ Music. 

■ “ \)f Intrigue. 

, of Sensibility. 

“ of V'ivacitv. 

“ of Silence and Importance. 

of Modesty. 

“ of Profligacy. 

“ of Moroseness.’ 

It is to be regretted that he did not proceed with 
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his projected comedv, the subject of which was capa- 
ble of affording a Avide sfcope for tlic exercise of his 
singularly observant 'and perspicacious intellect. But 
it was left ii\ so crude .a 'state that it does not, ex- 
hibit even the semblance of a plot; still it is, easy 
to discern, even in the desultory»state of the dialogue, 
that it bears the imprcils of the genius of the author 
of the ‘ School for Scandal.’ 

Along with tltcse^ interesting dramatic fragments 
were others of poems, which were, ])ci'lfa])s, of earlier 
date ; and these' ai“e vei*y instructive, as • they are 
striking examples of Avhat poi'seveiing industry can 
accomplish in imparting a facility of literary com- 
position, especially in rhythmical numbers ; for these 
, poetic fragments aflord evidence of the difficulty whicli 
Sheridan had to encounter in giving grace of foi-rn to 
the emanations of his brilliant, fancy. Some of his 
ideas are written down in prose; others in couplets; 
a proof that the author of the beatrtiful lyrics in 
t The Duenna ’ Avas not so spontaneously capable of — 

, 9 

.‘Lisping in numbers, for the numbers came’ — 

as the author of ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ and of 
‘ Hcloisa to Abelard.’ 

With r^ard to this draAvback upon the rapid 
outpouring of Sheridan’s ideas, the folloAving* passage 
from Moore affords a striking example: — ‘The birth 
of iiis prose being, as we have already seen, so dif- 
ficiflt, it may^ be imagined how painful AVas the 
travail of his verse. Indfeed, the number of tasks 
whi^ he left unfinished are all so many proofs of 
tUat despair of perfection, which those best ‘qualified 
to attairr it are always the 'most lij^ely to feel.’ Here 
'it may be noted that a relatively defective faculty, 
under the assiduous promptings of a vigorous and 
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tasteful understanding, and a disposition warmly de- 
sirous of fame, may, by jiidicidus exercise., cause a 
comparatively weak faculty of the mind, such as tbis ^ 
for instance, to bloom into such a decree of ripeness 
as will enable its discrini heating and pos- 

sessor to raise it to |lie standard of power necessary 
for its amalgaibation in harmonious and, therefore, 
effective proportion with his other talents which ^lap- 
pen to be instinctively more poivenfuL Such was the 
happy result .of the like indefatigable assiduity in 
Sheridanjs case; for, in the opinion of iloore, he 
became a master of j)ure idiomatic English : a fact 
attested in his dramas, and also in his speeches. 

In the year 1778 Shelylan’s financial ability pro- 
cured the means of purchasing Mr. Lacey's rtioiety 
of the shares in Drury Lane Theatre, which amounted 
to 45,000/. lie subsequently bought Dr. Ford's part, 
which cost 1 7,000/. ; while Mr. Linley still held his* 
shares, which .were worth a like sum. Sheridan now 
became reconciled to his father, and his increased 
power in the directing of the affaii’s. of the theatre 
enabled him to make his father manager. 

But though the theatre must have engrossed much 
^f his attention, he ceased to charm tlie public any 
more with any original comedy or opert^ And this 
cess-^on from a fascinating pursuit, which obtained 
for him such •transcendent fame, and considerable 
pecuniary resoui'ces, was caused partly by the fact of 
his being endowed with talents which led him to take, • 
as has been before observed, an arSent interest in 
politij^s, and which the agitated state of affairs bom at 
home and in our American colonies at that tirae^^as 
likely to enhance in one of such soaring ambition and 
hopeful self-reliance as Mr. Shei’idan. An instance of 
his fitness for becoming a prominent actor in such a 
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sphere of duty^ so complicated and so changeful, nas 
found among his papers, apd it was written while he 
was preparing the Critic ' for representation, and 
‘ The School for Scandal ’ • was in the zenith of its 
popularity, I’his was av ‘ Essay on Absenteeism,’ 
in which he displays much acijteness as a political 
economist, and a compassionate spint, as well as a 
patriotic attachment to his country ; a characteristic 
which marked his. poiitical career all through life. • 

An opening to this new field for the exercise of his 
talents was afforded by the general election -of 1780, 
when he was relumed for the borough of Stafford. 
Though he felt his way for a considerable time, as 
^ silent member, he, in dug* course, gave proofs of his 
capacity for brilliant and effective oratory ; and this 
was wonderfully evinced on the trial of Warren 
Hastings. Another opportunity .was afforded, by the 
'illness of the King, for the exercise of his political 
talents. This was the Regency Question, which took 
place*in 1788. 

The next great subject whieh called forth the at- 
tention of Sheridan was the French Revolution, in 
1 790, during the debate on the Army Estimates. 

On the 28th of June, 1792, Sheridan was afflicted 
by a heartrending misfortune; for at five o’clock that 
morning his beautiful and accomplished u ife “Tiied ; 
and his demeanour on the sad occasfpn provetl the 
unabated intensity of his first love. ‘The interview 
• betuSeen him and the dear angel,’ says a lafiy, who 
was prestmt, ‘ was afflicting and heartbreaking to the 
greatest flegi’ee imaginable. I was afraid she would 
haV^^unk under the cruel agitation — she said it was 
indeed too much for her. f5he gaye some kind in- 
junction to each of them ’ (her family from Bath), ‘and 
said everything she could to comfort them under this 
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severe trial . . . Sheridati and I ^at up all that 

night with her; mdeed, hai had* done so for several 
nights before, and nevei’ left liter one moment that 
could be avoided.’ • . 

‘ Dr. Bain,’ says Moore,. ‘ fully concurs with the 
writej* of these letters in bearing testimony to the 
tiuiderness and affection that Sheridan evinced on this 
occasion : it was,’ he say.s, ‘ quite “ the devotedness 
of ‘a lover."’ ‘The following* w)te^ addi’essed to him 
after the sad •event was over, docs honour alike to 
the writer, and the receiver : — • 

‘ “ My dear Sir, * 

1 must rcquc.st your acceptance of the enclosed 
for your jirofessional attendance. For the kiiuL and 
friendly attentions, which Have accompanied your 
elVorts, I must remain your debtor. The recollection 
of them will live in* my mind with tjie memory of • 
the <lear object, whose sufferings you soothed, and 
whose heart was grateful for it. 

l^elieve me. 

Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

R. B. Sheridan." 

The same friendly attendant on ^Irak Sheridan 
says,a*l have observed in general that this affliction 
has* made a wijliderfixl alteration in the expression of 
Ixis countenance and in his manners.’ And Moore 
.says, ‘ I have heard a noble friend s.^ that, haplien- 
ing about this time to slctep in the room next to him, 
he could plainly hear him solybing throu^ioi;^the 
greater jlart of the night.’ 

Sheridan’s only, source *of comfort now l^y in the 
almost constant presence of his two children and 
their marked resemblance to their mother seemed to 
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render his anxiety regarding tliem more intense — for, 
this iady says, ‘ It is impossible for any man to be 
more devotedly attached to his cliildren than he is.’ 

During the session of 171)2 ]\Ir. Slieridan ceased to 
attend the House of Coiimums, The death of his 
wife — the ‘St. Celia’ of Sir Josliua Reynolds, anij the 
one who appeared like an angel to the musician, Mr. 
Jackson, whenever he accompanied her on the piano, 
while she was singing— caused him the deepest sad- 
ness, and unfitted him for awhile fon the political 
duties which his •distinguished position imposed upon 
him. Moreover, the condemnation of the theatre, 
which was deemed by the survej-ors incapable of 
repair, demanded all the .energy and financial inge- 
nuity he posscs.sed, in ot;der to make amends for the 
ruin that had thus overtaken him, should it prove to 
be irreparable. He s’lcceeded in his efforts, and 
Drury Lane Theatre was rebuilt, at a cost which was 
double the amount of the t rlginal estimate; and thus 
was absorbed the money that was to defray the liabi- 
lities of the theatre. The necessity of employing the 
Opera Houses, and afterwards the Haymarket 'J'htiatre, 
added to the embarrassments of Shei'idan, and his own 
thoughtless extravagance in maintain' j tljree esta- 
blishments jiugmented his pecuniary necessities. 

In 1795, Sheridan married Miss Ogle, daughter of 
the Dean of Winchester. She was a 'young .and ac- 
complished girl, ardently devoted to him, though his 
age* far exceeded that of Byron, when he ‘deemed 
himself fallen into the ‘sear and yellow leaf,’ when 
he wmte** The Flowers and Fruits of Love are .gone.’ 
Shendan’s spirits, on the contrary, were,'\)n that 
happy occasion, remarkable for their buoyant vivacity. 

* the introduction, in 1795, of the Treason and 
Sedition Bills, Sheridan spoke with great boldness; 
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and the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
vigorously and perseveringjy ojjposed by him. On 
the settlement of the Prince of Wales’s debts, on the 
occasion of his marriage, l>e took an active part, and 
was more in the confidence o/ the Prince* than any one 
of hi| party. ^ 

The RhakospeaVc forgeries, which were then bi’ought 
forward, and the gonuinene.ss of which his friend, "Dr. 
Parr, had espoused, ‘were to .all appeai'ance, though 
he had misgivings, impo.sed upon Sheridan as the true 
works of. the greatest of dramatic • writers ; for the 
play of ‘Vortigern’ jvas produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre, at considerable cost, but without success. It 
is strange that, according fg the testimony of Boaden 
and Kemble, Rheridan evinced a want of enthul^iasm 
for Shakespeare. 

This anomaly in the l<'(riti'*- ite working of a poetic 
mind is manifested, aiv. in the. fact,* that Sheridan* 
appeared to be devoid ot .. sense of the beautiful in 
natural scenery. It wotild be, peibaps, easier to show 
•cau.se for the latter instance, of deficiency of taste 
than for that exhibited in regard to the former. 'But 
this is not the place for such an inquiry. 

# His cotii' a-i, on the breaking out of the Mutiny 
of the Noj-e, l7:-)7, was admirable. When his party 
helda-sdoof and seemed apathetic, he without delay 
went to ^Ir. Dundas, and said : ‘ My advice is that 
vou cut the tuoys on the river, send Sir Charles 
Grey down to the coast, and set a price on Parker’s • 
head. If the Administrakon take this advice instantly, 
they Ttill save the country ; if »ot, they will lose it ; 
and, ow 'their refusal, I will impeach them in^the 
House of Commons this 'very evening.’ This signal 
triumph of true ’patriotism over the binding spirit 
of party added greatly to the already well>deseryed 
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popularily of Sheridaiv; and should have secured 
him in the days of lusij misfortune, sickness, and 
sorrow, the aid which his patriotism had entitled him 
to. 

In 1798, he brought out ‘ The Sti-anger,’ a German 
drama, which was translated by Mr. Thompson, but 
greatly altered and imjiroved by Sheridan;, if not 
entirely widtten by him, as he, himself, told his 
friend, Mr. Roger/s, was the case. 

‘ Among the political events of this year,’ says 
Moore, ‘ the rebellion of Ireland holds a memorable 
and fearful pre-eminence. Sheridan’s speech in. the 
debate on that occasion was truthful, loyal, and such 
as became a man whose ni.stincts in.spired him with 
love of his native land, a sentiment extolled by 
Homer and many of our greatest poets a.s being an 
indispensable ingredient in the eomposition of a .su- 
perior nature. He de.scribed it as the angry outlmnst 
of human beings crushed by the unrelenting severity 
of penal laws. 

During this .session he pasticularly di.stingui.shcd 
himself by his speech on the Assessed Taxes Bill. 

In May, 1799, Mr. Sheridan brought out ‘Pizarro,’ 
a version of the German play by Kotsebue, which was? 
mainly sustained by the fine acting of John Kemble, 
as Rolla. 

In this year he .spoke against the legislative union 
with Ireland. 

In the absence of Mr. Fox, he spoke fiequenitly on 
the French Revolutionary War. In allusion to the 
Jabobins*he said: — • , 

think, sir, Jacobin principle.s nev^ existed 
much in this country; and, «ven admitting they had, 
1 say they have been found so hostile to true liberty, 
that in proportion as we love it (and whatever may be 
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said, I niust*still consider libfrty an inestimable bless- 
ing), we must hate and detest thtee nrmciples. But, 
more, I do not tliink they even exist in France. They 
. have there died the best of all deaths ; a death 1 am 
more pleased to see than if it liad been ettected by 
foreign force — they have stung themselves to death, 
and died by theif own poison.. 

•His popularity was much enhanced* at this tim 8 by 
his speech on the bvertures , ty r 9 . maritime truce. 
After enuinera,ting the glories achieved under the 
naval flag of England in the m«st spirit-stiiring 
language, he concludes thus : — 

‘ if our flag is to be insulted, let ns nail it to the top- 
mast of the nation; there ‘let it flv while we shed the 
Iasi drop of our blood in protecting it, and let ‘it be 
degraded only when the nation itself is overwhelmed.” 

In 1804, the Prince of Wale.s, on the death of Lord 
Eliot, bcistowed upon Sheridan the Receivership of 
the! Duchy of.Coniwall, ‘as a trifling proof of that 
sincere friendship His Royal Highness had always 
•protessed and felt for him for a long series of years;’ 
and. His Royal Highness added, in the same message, 
* I wish to God it was better worth your acceptance.’ 
l^eridan refused to accept office at this time, but 
when the Fox and Grenville admiuist^’ation took 
idace^in 1806, he became Treasurer of the Navy — a 
]dape for which his negligent and unpunctual habits 
in matters of* business total! v unfitted him. But 
though •he refused it in his earlier and more hopeful 
days, his embarrassed circumstances * caused him at 
this jijncture to accept it. Bu* even this {)lace, so 
far belovsp what his high position in the Whig p^rty 
f^eemed, at one time, to •entitle him, he lost on the 
death of Mr* Fo^r 

Never after this did any opportunity otter for his 
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political advancement. Jt should be stated that during 
this period he took ‘an a,ctive pai’t in the Ilegency 
question; and on the Catholic question his conduct 
was cordial and patriotic. 

On the 24th of February, 1809, when Mr. Ponsonby 
brought on his motion relative to the conduct of the 
war in Spain, Sheridaik was in his "place, when the 
Ho^ise was illumined by a light which was caused by 
the burning of Drnry. Lane Theatre. An adjournment 
of the debate was pro;x)sed, but Sheridan, whose all 
was at stake, calmly said, that ‘ whatever might be the 
extent of the private calamity, ,he hoped it would not 
interfere with the public business of the country.’ He 
then left the House, and ^proceeding to Drury Lane, 
witnessed, with a fortitude which strongly interested 
all who observed him, the entire destruction of his 
property. 

The theatre was, however, rebuilt at vast cost by 
subscription ; but, though he still possessed some in- 
terest in the property, he was deprived of all control 
in the management and disposal of the funds, which 
fell ‘into the hands of a committee, at the head of 
which was Mr. Whitbread, whose firmness and atten* 
tion were a strong contrast to the careless want 
punctuality, of Sheridan. 

From this moment his misfortunes accunttilated, 
until he was thrown as a helpless w^-eck upon ^the 
bleak- shore of life ; ’ not, indeed, bereft of a few 
‘ devbted friends^ who adhered to him to the Idist; but 
who were powerless to ptovide for him a genial 
faar^nr to shelter hfcn from the pitiless storm of cre- 
ditors by which he was assailed, even up to' the last 
moment t>f his existence. * ^ 

‘ His own extravagant mode of living, into which 
he was led by the wondeidul success of the theatre, 
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mny afford some excuse for uiicalculatin^ squandering 
of money, lint if such extravagance, in the days of 
his theatrical prosperity, exempt him from the charge 
of moral carelessness, he •cannot be freed from the 
imputation of being a singularly improvident man. 
Still jt cannot be supposed that he was unscrupulous, 
wlien it is a fact 'that, after the payment of his ^hief 
liabilities, he died owing no more than five thousand 
fivd hundred pounds. * • • 

In January, •1816, this highly-gifted man fell sick, 
and in the following summer, his st&mach being un- 
able/ to retain any suslenance, he died, in a state of 
great emaciation, on the 7th of July, 1816, in the 
6.5th year of his age. But this happy release from 
bodily ])ain did not take phice until after he* had 
been subjected to the most cruel treatment at the 
hands of the case-hardened mvnnidons of the law, 
and. their heartless employers. Even ‘the bed-room 
of the unhappy man was invaded by the former with 
the intention of taking him to a spunging-house or 
prison. But this purpose was stopped by the phy- 
sician then in attendance. Dr. Bain, who warned ’the 
bailiff that, if Mr. Slieridan died on the way, he would 
bt answerable for his death. 

He was buried, with great pomp, hi V'estminster 
Abbey, ‘’and his resting place is marked by this modest 
inscription : — 

‘ BICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 

Born 1751, 

Died 7th July, 1816. 

This marble is the |iibute of an attaclied 
friend, 

PETER MOORE.’ 



EXTRACT FROM THE MONODY ON 
SHERIDAN BY BYRON. 


‘ But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing \Visdt>m 3'ields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of boaveidy tone 
Jar in the music which was bora their own-; 

Still let them pause — Ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seem’d Vice might be but AV(k‘ 
Hard is his fate on whom ‘the Public iraze 
Is fix’d for ever, to detract or praise ; 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

The secret eiremy, whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel — accuser — -judge — and* spy, 

The foe — the fool — the jealous — and the vain — 
The envious who but breathe Cn others’ pain ; 
Behold the host ! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the Grave, 

Watch every fault, that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birtli bestows. 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the Pyramid of Calumny ! 

These are his portion ; but if join’d to these 
G»unt Poverty should league with deep l)isea!se ; 
If the high spirit must forget to soar. 

And stdop to strive with Misery at the door, 
TcTsoothe Indignity, and face to face 
Meet sofdid Rage, and wrestle witl\ Disgrace, 

• To find in Hope but the renew’d caress. 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness — 
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If such may be the ills whifth men assail, 

What marvel if at last thf mightiest fail V 
Breasts to whom all the strengtli of feeling given 
Bears hearts electric — charged with tirg from Heaven, 
•Black with the rude collision, iidy torn. 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o’er 'the lowering atmosphere that nurst , 
Thoughts which have turn’d to thuncfer, — scorch, and 
' burst.’ 
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PREFACE. 


A PREFACE to a play seems generally to he considered 
ns a Find of closet-prologue, in which — if his piece has 
been suc(‘essfnl — the authgr solicits that indulgence 
from the reader which he luwl before experienced from 
the audience; but as the scope*and immediate object of 
a play is to please a mixed assembly in representation 
(whose judgment in th« theatre at least is decisive), its 
degree of reputation is usually as determined as public, 
before it can be' prej)ar(Ml for the cooler tribunal of tin* 
study. Thus any further solicitude on the part of the 
writer becomes unnecessary at least, if not an intru- 
sion : and if the piece has been condemned in the per- 
formance, I fear an address to the closet, like an 
appeal to posterity, is constantly regarded as the pro- 
crastination of a suit from a consciousness of the 
weakn^s of the cause. From these considerations, 
the following ccynedy would certainly have been sub- 
mitted to the reader, without any further introduction 
than what it had in the representation, but tliat its 
success has probably been Younded on a circiynstance 
which the author is informed has not before attended a 
theatrical trial, and which consequently ongl\t not to 
pass unnoticed. • 

I need scarcely add, that the circumstance alluded to 
was the withdrawing of the piece, to remove those im- 
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perfections in the first vepresentation wliicli were too 
obvious to escape repreh(yision, and too numerous to 
admit of a hasty correction. 'I’here are few 'writers, I 
believe, who, even in the fullest cousciotisness of errors 
do not wish to palliate- the faults which they acknow- 
ledge ; and, however tiifling the,performauoe, to second 
their confession of its .deficiencies, by ’Avhatever plea 
seems least disgraceful to their ability. In the pre.scnt 
instance, it cannot be< said to amdunt either to candour 
or modesty in me, to acknowledge an. extreme inex- 
perience and want of judgment on matters,. in which, 
without guidance from practice^ or spur from success, a 
young man should scarcely boast of being an adept. 
If it be said, that under .^uch disadvantages no one 
should attempt to write, a play, 1 must beg leave to 
dissent from the position, while the first point of ex- 
perience that 1 have gained on the subject is, a know- 
ledge of the candour and judgment with which an im- 
partial public distinguishes between • the errors of 
inexperience and incapacity, and the indulgence which 
it shows even to a disposition to I’emedy the defects 
of either. 

It were unnecessary to enter into any further e.x- 
tenuation of what was thought exceptional in tins 
play, but that it has been said, that the managers 
should have prevented some of the delects iToitu-e its 
appearance to the public; and in pttrticular the. un- 
common length of the piece as represented the fir.st 
iiigiit. It were an ill return for the most liberal and 
gentlemanly conduct on their side, to suffer any cen- 
sure to 'rest where «none was deserved. Hurry in 
writing has long been exploded, as an exetise for an 
author; however, in the dramatic line, it may hap- 
pmi that both an author and a manager may wish 
to fill a chasm in the entertainment of the public 
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With a hastiness not altogetlier, culpahle. The season 
was advanced when 1 first pnt*the play into ^ilr. 
Harris’s hands: if was at tliat tijne at least double 
the length of any acting comedy. I profited by his 
judgment and experience in the cnrfailing of it, 
till, 1 ‘believe, his feeljng for the vanity of a young 
aiithof got the better of his .desire for correctness, 
and- he left many excrescences remaining, beciinse 
he had assisted in pinning so.iyany more. Hence, 
thoiifrli I was not uninformed that the acts were 
still too long, 1 flattered myself that, after the first 
trial,. 1 might witli safer judgment proceed to remove 
what .should appear to liave been most dissati.sfactory. 
Many other errors there wVre, which might in pai’t 
have arisen from my being bv no means conversant 
with plays in general, either in reading or at the 
theatre. Yet 1 own that, in one respect, 1 did not 
regret my ignorance ; for as my fix‘st wish in attempt- 
ing a play was to avoid every appearance of plagiary, 

1 thought J should stand a better chance of effecting 
this from being in a wait which I had not frequented, 
and where, consequently, the progress of invention 
Avas less likely to be interrupted by starts of recollec- 
tiun ; for on subjects on which the mind has been 
much informed, invention is slow in cxei'ting itself. 

, Faded ,^’deas float in the fancy like haff forgotten 
dreavns; and tlfe imagination in its fullest enjoy- 
ments becomes Suspicious of its offspring, and doubts 
whether it has created or adopted. * 

With regard to some particular passages which on 
the firsjt night’s representation seemed genersflly dis- 
liked, l’ confess, that if 1 felt any emotion of surprise 
at the disapprobation, it was not that they \tere dis- 
approved of, but tliat 1 had not before perceived that • 
they deserved it. As .some part of the attack on the 
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piece was begjin too eari-ly to pass for the sentence of 
iudyment^ wliioh is 'ever partly in condemning, it has 
been suggested to me, that much of the disapproba- 
tion must have arisen, from* virulence of malice, rather 
• * ' 

than severity of criticisnj ; but as I was inoi*e appre- 
hensive of there being just gi’oiuids to excite the. latter 
than conscious of having deserved £he‘ foriner, I con- 
tinue not to believe that probable, which I am Sure 
must have been unprovoked. However, if it was' so, 
and I could even mark the quai*ter from whence it 
came, it would be ungenerous to retort ; for- no passion 
suffers more than malice from disappointment. For 
my own part, I see no reason why the author of a 
play should not regard 9,' first night’s audience as a 
candid and judicious fi-iend attending, in behalf of the 
public, at his last rehearsal. If he can dispense with 
flattery, he is sure at least of sincerity, and even 
though the annotation be rude, he may rely upon the 
justness of the comment. Considered* in this light, 
that audience, whose fiat is essential to the poet’s 
claim, whether his object be fame or profit, has surely 
a right to expect some deference to its opinion, ffonj 
principles of politeness at least, if not from gratitude. 

As for the little ptiny critics, who scatter their 
peevish strictures in private circles, and scribble at 
every author who has the eminence of beingNincon- 
nected with them, as they are usually spleen-swoln 
from “a vain idea of increasing their consequence, there 
’ win always be found a petulance and illibel*ality in 
their remarks, which should place .them as far beneath 
the notice of a gentleman, as their original dulness 
had sunk them from the level of the most uhsuccessful 
author. * • . 

* It is not without pleasure that I catch at an oppor- 
tunity of justifying myself from the charge of intend- 
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ing any national roflcction in ,the character of Sir 
Lncius O’Trigger. If any gentlemen opposed the 
piece from that idea, 1 thank them , sincerely for their 
o])position ; and if the, condenmation of this comedy 
(liowever misconceived the provocation) 'could have, 
added ^dne s]>ark to thf decaying flame of national 
attachment to tlfe foimtiy supposed to be reflected f)n, 
1 should i)ave been happy in its fate ; ahd might with 
triitlf have boasted, that it had done more real service 
in its failure, than the successful morality of a thou- 
sand stage-novels will ever etfect. • 

It is usual, 1 believe, to thank the performers in a 
new play, for the exertion of their several abilities. 
But where ^as in this instanefe) their merit has been so 
strikin<r and uncontroverted, as to call tor the w'arraest 
and truest applause from a number of judicious audi- 
('iices, the poet’s after-praise comes like the feeble 
acclamation of a child t'o close the shouts of a multi- 
tude. The conduct, how’cver, of the principals in a 
tlieatrc cannot be so apparent to the. jmplic. I think 
it- tlu'.rcforc but justice* to declare, that from this 
theatre (the only one I can sjieak of from experienoe) 
those writers who wi.sh to try the dramatic line will 
meet with that candour and liberal attention, which 
are generally allowed to be better calculated to lead 
genius nnto excellence, than either the precepts of 
judgment, or the guidance of experience. 

I'HE AUTHORj 




prolo<3up:. 

Bv I llu AVlIlon. KPOKK.N Jlk Ml:. \I.D AND MU. QriCR. 


Enter . SerJearU-at-Laio^ and Attonunj following^ and 
giving n paper. 

iieig. What'j' here! a vile craiiip hahcl! I cuniiot see 
Witliout my speetacles. 

Att. • He in('ans his’fee. 

Nay, Mr. Serjeant, good -yir, try again. {^Gives money. 
Serj. The .scrawl improves! [/aore] Ocome, ’tis pretty 
plain. 

Jley ! how’s this ? Dibble I — .snse it cannot bel 
,\ poet's brief! a poet and a fee! 

Att. Ves, sir! though ?/o/? witlioiit reward, 1 know, 

W bald ghully plead the Mu.'-e's eau.se. 

Si'i'J. ' So ! So ! 

Att. And if the tee offends, your wroth should fall 
Ou me. • 

. Serf. Dear Dibble, no offence at all. 

Att. Some sons of Pheebus in the courts we ineer, 
•tirrj. And fifty sons of Pluebus in the Fleet ! 

Att. Nor pleads he wors«\ who with a decsait .'prig 
Of bays'^Jorns his legal waste of wig. 

Serj. Full-bottpin’d heroes thus, on signs, unfurl 
X le^ of laurel in a grove of curl ! 

Yet tell your client, that, in adver.se day^ 

'I'liis u ig is wanner than a bush of bays. ^ 

Att. t)o 3 *ou, then, sir, niv client*s place supplv, 
Profuse of A>be, and prodigal of tie. 

Do you, with all those blushing powei-s of face, 

.\nd wonted bashful hesitating grace, 

Kise in the court, and flourish on the case. [Jiixd. 
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Serj. For practice then suppose — this brief will show 

it— . 

Me, Serjeant Woodward, counsel for the poe* 

Used to the ground, 1 know tis hard to deal 
With this dread conrt^ from whence there’s no npitea* ; 
No tricking here, to blunt the. edge of 
Or, damn’d in egnitg^ escaj)e by jiutr : 

Tint judgment <^Weu. your sentence must remain; 

No icrit q/’erro/'lies— ‘-to Dnerj Lane ! 

Yet when so kind you seem, 'tis past dispute 
We gain some favour, if not costs of suit. . 

No spleen is here ! I see no hpardeil fury ; 

I think I never faced a milder jury ! 

Sad else our pliglit ! wheye frowns arc transportation. 

A hiss the gallows, aiuj a groan damnation 1 
But such the public candour, without fear 
My client waves all rigid oj'clndlenyc heri'. 

No newsman' from our session is dismiss'*!. 

Nor wit nor critic tee scratch off’ the list ; 

His faults can never hurt another’s ease. 

His crime, at worst, a bad attempt to please: 

Thus, all respecting, he apj)eals to all. 

And b}' the general \oice will stand or Jail. 

The play being withdrawn after fli** tiiNt night’s repierjentation, Apon 
its second appearance the lines from ‘ Hey! how’s this ? ’ to * no otiVuce 
at all,’ were omitted, and the following in«iertf!il : 

‘ How’s this ! the poet’s brief wjuia ! 0 hot 
*4!/ast, I 8uppo?ie ? • 

^ ^Att. 0 pardon me. No — no. 

‘ We found tjhe court, o erlooking stricter law?, 

' Indulgent to the merits of the cause ; 

* By jvdges mild, uoRised to harsh denial, 

‘ A rule was granted for another trial, 

* Serj, Then hark'ee. Dibble, did you mend yom pleadinqB ; 

* EiTorSf no few, weVe found in our proceedings. 

*Att. Come, cooiage, sir, we did amend our pUa^ 

«E€uce your nm brief and this rtfrtshingfee' 
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Or^N'I’ED our cause, ocr suit and trial o’er, 

'riie worthy Serjeaut need appear no more : 

In pleasing 1 a different client choose, 

He served the Poet — I would serve the Muse: 

Like him, I’ll try to merit your applause, 

A female counsel in a female’s cause. 

Look on this form," where Humour, quaint and..<ly. 
I)inij)les the cheek, and points the beaming eye ; 
Where gay Invention seems to boast its wiles 
In amorous hint, and hnlf- triumphant smiles ; 

While her light mask or covers Satire’s strokes. 

Or hides the conscious blush her wit provokes. 

Look on her well. Does, she seem form’d to teach r 
Should you expect to hear this lady preach ? 
hs grey experience suited to her youth ? 

Do solemn sentiments become that mouth ? 
itid her be grave, those lips should rebel ])rove 
To every-theme that slanders mirth or love.* 

Yet tlius adoru'd with every graceful art 
To c)iarih the fancy and yet reach the heart; 

Must we, displace her? And instead advance 
The Goddess of the woful countenance— ^ 

The sentimental Muse ! Her embjems view. 

The Pirgriqi’s Progress, and a sprig of rue ! 

View her — ^too chaste to lo^k like flesh and blood — 
Primly portray’d ofl emblematic wood I 

* Pointing Id Uie iigure of Comedy. 
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Thei’e fix’d in nsurpatioai should she stand, 

She’ll snatch the dagger tVom her sister’s hand : 
And having made l»ej’ vot’ries u'cep a floods 
Good heaven^! she’ll end her comedies in blood. 
Bid Harry Woodward break poor Dunstal’s crown 
Imprison Quick, and knock Ned Shuter down; . 
Wlvile sad Barsanti, weeping o’er the, scene. 

Shall stab herself, or poison Mi's. Green. 

Such dire enciV).'xcYulients to prevent in time, 
Demands the critic’s voice, the poet’s rhyme. 

Can our light scenes add strength to holy laws! 
Such puny patronage but hurtr the cause : 

Fair Virtue scorns our feeble aid to ask ; 

And moral Truth disdains the trickster’s mask. 

For here tlieir fav'rite stands,® whose brow, severe 
And sad, claims Youth’s respect, and Pity’s tear ; 
Who, when oppress’d by foes her worth creates. 
Can point a poniard at the Guilt she hates- 

* Pointing to Tragedy. 
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Ladies, for you'\ lieard our poet say, , 

He’d . try to coax some moral from his p.lay : 

‘ Olio moral’s plain,’ cridd I, ‘ without more fuss ; 

‘ Man’s social happiness all vests on us : 

‘ Through all the drama, whether d — ^n’d or not, , 

‘ Love gilds the xcene^ and women guide plot. 

‘ From every i*ank obedience is our due — 

‘ D’ye doubt ? The world’s great stage ^hall prove it 
true.’ 

Tlie Cit, well skill’d to shun domestic strife, 

Will sup abroad ; but fir^t, he’ll ask his wife: 

John Trot., his friend, for once will do the same, 

Uut then — he’ll just step home to tell his dame. 

The surly Squire at noon resolves to rule, 

And half the day — Zounds ! Madam is a fool I 
Ctinviiiced at night, the vanquish’d victor sa^s. 

Ah, Kate ! you ivi^men have such coaxing ways / 
jolly Toper chides each tardy blade. 

Till reeliiig Bacchus calls on Love for aid : 

Then with each toast he sees fair bumpers swim. 

And kisses Chloe on the sparkling ,brim ! 

Nay,*I l^ave heard that Statesmen, great and wise, 
Will sometimes counsel with a lady’s eyes ; • 

The servile suitors Aratch her various &ce. 

She smiles preferment, or she frowns disgrace, 

Curtsies a pensiqn here — ^there nods a place. 
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Nor with less awe, in scenes of humbler life, 

Is view'd the mistress^ or is heard the vdfe. 

The poorest Peasant of tlie poorest soil, 

The child of poverty, and heir to toll. 

Early from radiant Love’s impartial light 
Steals one small spark to cheer Jiis world of niglit: 
De^’ spark! that oft through winter’s chilling woes 
Is all the warmth his little cottage knows ! 

The wand’ring Thr, who not for years has press’d 
The widow’d partner of his day of rest,. 

On the cold deck, tar from her arms removed. 

Still hums the ditty which his Susan loved ; 

And while around the cadence rude is blown. 

The boatswain whistles in, a softer tone. 

The Soldier^ fairly prpud of wounds and toil. 
Pants for the triumph of his Nancy’s smile; 

But ere the battle should he list’ her cries, 

The lover trembles — and the hero dies ! 

That heart, by war and honour steel’fl to fear, 
Droops on a sigh, and sickens at a tetir ! 

But ye more cautious, ye nice-judging few, 

AVho give to Beauty only Beauty ’.s due, 

Though friends to Love — ye view with deep regret 
Our conquests marr’d, our triumphs incomplete. 
Till polislj’d Wit more lasting charms disclose, 

And Judgment fix the darts which Beauty throws 1 
In female breasts did sense and meril^rnle. 

The lover’s mind would ask no other school ; 
Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes, • 

Our beaux from gallantry would soon be wise ; 
Woultf gladly light; their homage to improve, . 

The lamp of Knowledge at the torch of h«ote ! 
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• 

AM OlIini.UAU-Y /tfTKD AT COVENT 

GAirriKN TIlBATflE IN 1775. 

• 

Sir Anthchiy Absolute . 

Mr. SiiUTER. 

Cupttnn Absolute . 

Mr. Woodward. 

Ftiulhluud . . 

Mr. IjSwis. 

Arres ^ 

Mr. Quick. 

Sir Lurius (T Truffif-r • 

Mr. Lee,® 

Futj. .... 

•\[r. Lee Lewis. 

Duvifi 

Mr. Dunstae. 

HdKirhfuo u . ... 

Mr. Fearon 


J//-.S-. Mnhiproji . . . Mrs. Green. 

. . . Miss Rarsakti. 

Jflliii ]Mrs, liuLKLEY. 

JjUC^ Mrs. Lessingham. 

Maid, Boy, Servants, &c. 

Scene — Bath. 

Time of Action — Five Honrs. 


Afterwards by Mr. Clincu, 
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ACT 1.— SCENE I. 

A Street in Bath. 

• 

Coachman crosses the stage. Enter Fag, looking 
ajier him. 

• 

Fag. What! Thomas! Sure ’tis* lie? What! 
Thomas ! Thomas ! 

Coach. Hey ! Odd’s life ! Mr. Fag ! Give us your 
hand, my old fellow-sel^7ant. 

Fug. Excuse my glove, Thomas. I’m devilish ^ad 
to see you, my lad : why, my prince of charioteers, 
s on look as hearty ! But who the deuce thought of 
seeing vou in Bath ? • 

Coach. SurOj master. Madam Julia, Harry, Mrs. 
Kitte, and the postillion, be all come. 

Fag. Indeed I 

Coach. Ay ! master thought another fit of the gout 
was coming to make him a visit ; so he’d ^ mind to 
gi’t the slip, and whip ! we were all off at an hour’s 
warning. * 

Fag. Ay, ay ! hasty in* eveiything, or it would not 
be Sir Anthony Absolute 1 
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Coach, But tell us, Fag, how does young mas- 
ter? Odd ! Sir AntliV)ny will stare to see the captain 
here 1 , ^ * 

Fag. 1 do not serve Captain Absolute now. 

Coach. Why sure ! 

Fag. At present I am employ e;fl by Ensign Beverley. 

Coach. I doubt, INIr. I^aff, vou ha’n’t changed for the 
better. 

Fag. I have not changed, Thomas. 

Coach. No 1 Why, didn’t you say, you had left 
young master? ■ 

Fag. No. Well, hone.st Thomas, I must puzzle 
you no fui’ther. Briefly, then. Captain Absolute and 
Ensign Beverley are one and the same person. 

Coach. The devil they, are ! 

Fag. So it is indeed, Thomas; and the ensign half of 
. my master being on guai'd at preseiit, the cag>tain has 
nothing to do with me. 

Conch. So, so! AVhat! this is .some freak, I warrant. 
Do tell us, Mr. Fag, the meaning o’t ; you know I ha’ 
trusted you. » 

Fag. You’ll be seeret, Thomas? 

Coach. As a coach-horse. 

Fag. Why, then, the cause of all this is — Love* 
Love, Thomas, who (as you may get read to you) has 
been a masquerader ever since the days of J uplter. 

Coach. Ay, ay ; I guess’d there wa's a lady in -the 
case. But, pray, why does your master pass only for 
* ensi§nf Now if he had sliamm’d general indeed 

Fag. Ah 1 Thomas, there, lies the mystery o’ the 
matter. ‘Hark’ee, Thomas, my master is in love with 
a lady of a very singular taste : a lady who*likes him 
better as a half-pay ensign tlian if she knew he was son 
and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, a barouet of thVee 
thousand a year. 
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Coach. That is an odd taste indeed ! But has she 
got the stufif, Mr. Fag? Is ^e ridh, hey ? 

Fag. Rich ! why, I believe she owns half the stocks. 
Z — ds! Thomas, she could pay tlie national debt as 
easily as I could my washerwoman ! She has a lap- 
dog that eats out of gold, she feeds her parrot with 
small pearls, and all her thi'ead-papers are maeje of 
bank-notes ! 

Coach. Bravo, faith*! Odd ! *1 evawant she has a set 
of thousands at least. But does she draw kindly with 
the captain ? 

Fag. As fond as pigtpns. 

Coach. May one hear her name? 

Fag. Jliss Lydia Languish. But there is an old 
tough aunt in the way : thoi^gh, by-the-bye, shd has 
never seen my master, for we got acquainted with 

miss while on a visit in Gloucestershire. 

* 

■ Coach. Well, 1 wish they were once' harnessed to- 
gether in matrimony. But pray, l\Ir. Fag, what kind 
of a place is this Bath ? I ha’ heai*d a deal of it ; 
here’s a mort o’ merrymaking, hey ? 

Fag. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well ; ’tis a good 
lounge. In the morning we go to the Pump-room, 
tiiough neither my master nor I drink the waters : 
after breakfast we saunter on the parades, or play a 
game at l>illiards ; at night we dance ; but d — n the 
place, I’m tired bf it : their regular hours stupefy me ; 
not a fiddle nor a card after eleven I However, Mr. 
Faulklai'id’s gentleman and I keep it^up a little* in 
private parties. I’ll introduce you there, Thomas ; 
you’ll like him much. 

Coach. Sure I know Mr. D»i-Pcigne ; you ^know his 
master is to marry ,Madam*Julia. 

f'ag. I had forgot. But, Thomas, you must polish a 
little; indeed you must. Here now, this wig ! IVliat 
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the devil do you do with a wig, Thomas ? None of the 
London whips of an^ degree of ton wear wigs now. 

Coach. More’s the pity I more’s the pity, I say. 
Odd’s life I when I heard how the lawyers and doctors 
had took to their own hair, I thought how ’twould -go 
next. Odd rabbit it I when the fashion had got foot 
on lihe Bar, I guess’d* ’twould mo'unt to the Box ! 
But 'tis all out of character, believe me, Mr. Fag; and 
look’ee, I’ll never*gi’ nip mine ; the lawyers and doctors 
may do as they will. 

Fag. Well, Thomas, we’ll not quarrel about that. 

Coach. Why, bless you, the .gentlemen of they pro- 
fessions ben’t all of a mind; for in our village now, 
thoflF Jack Gauge the exciseman has ta’en to his carrots 
there’s little Dick the farrier swears he’ll never forsake 
his bob, tho’ all the college should appear with their 
own heads ! 

Fag. Indeed ! well said, Dick ! But hold. Mark ! 
mark! Thomas. 

Coach. Zooks ! 'tis the captain. Is that the lady 
with him ? * 

"Fag. No ! no 1 that is Madam Lucy, my master’s 
mistress’s maid. They lodge at that house. But I 
must after him to tell him the news. « 

Coach. .Odd! he’s giving her money! Well, Mr. 
Fag ^ ' 

Fag. Good bye, Thomas. I have ah appointment in 
Gyde’s 'Porch this evening at eight; meet me there, 
and we’ll make a little party. 


\ Exeunt severally. 
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SCENE IT. 

A Drer,!ting-room in Mrs. ^ItiiiAViiov'^Lo^ings. 

Lydia sitting on a $ofa^ tcith a hook in her hand. 

IkUCY, as just returned^ from a message. • 

Lfucg. Indeed, ma':im, I traversed dialf the town in 
search of it. .1 don’t believe there’s a circulating 
librar}' in Bath I ha’n’t been at. • 

Liftiia. And could j:ou not get ‘ The Reward of 
Constancy ’ ? 

Lueg. No, indeed, ma'am*., 

Lydia. Nor ‘The Fatal Coiyxe.vion ’? 

Lncy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lydia. N'»)V ‘ The Mistakes of the Heart’? 

• Lncy. Ma’am, as ill luck would ha\’\-. it, Mr. Bull 
said ]\li.ss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it away. 

Lydia. Heigh-ho ! Did you inquire for ‘ The Deli- 
cate Distress ’ ? • 

Lucy. Or, ‘ The Memoirs of Lady Woodford’ ? 

Yes, indeed, ma’am. I asked everywhere for it ; and I 
Tvight liave brought it from Mr. Frederick’s, but Lady 
Slattern Ijoungei*, who had just sent it hojne, had so 
soiled ancTSogs’-eared it, it wa’n’t fit for a Christian to 
read. • 

Lydia. Heigl*-ho ! Yes, I always know when Lady 
Slattern has been before me. She has a most observing 
thumb ; and, I believe, cherishes her nails for the con- 
venience of making marginal notes. Well, child, what 
have you bmught me ? 

Liusy. Ohl here,,ma’ara.i> 

{Taking hooks from under her eloaki 
and from her pockets.'] 
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This is ‘ The Gordianr Knot/ and this ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle.’ Here are* ‘The Tears of Sensibility/ and 
‘ Humphrey Clinkev.’ Tl^his is ‘ Tlie Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quality, written .by herself,’ and here the 
second volume of ‘ The Sentimental Journey.’ ■ • 

Lydia. Heigh-ho! What ai;e those books by the 
glas§ ? » 

Lucy. The ^eat one is only ‘ The Whole Duty of 
Man,' where 1 press a few blondh, ma’am. 

Lydia. V ery well ; give me the sal volatile. 

iMcy. Is it in a blue cover, ma’am ? 

Lydia. My smelling-bottle, you simpleton ! 

Lucy. O, the drops ! Here, ma’am. 

Lydia. Hold ! here’s soj^e one coming. Quick, sec 
who* it is. . \Exit Lucy. 

Surely I heard my cousin Julia’s voice ! 

\_Tle-entcr Lucy. 

Lucy. Lud ! ma’am, here is lliss Melville. 

Lydia. Is it possible ! — 

Enter Jut.iA. 

Lydia. My dearest Julia, how delighted am 1! 
{Embrace.) How unexpected was this happiness ! ^ 

Julia. True, Lydia, and our pleasure is the greater. 
But what has been the matter ? You wertf^enied to 
me at first. • 

Lydia. Ah, Julia, I have a thousand things to tell 
you. But first inform me what has conjured you to 
Bath ? Is Sir 'Anthony her^? 

Julian He is ; we are arrived within this ho!if, and I 
suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. Malaprop as 
soon as be is dress’d. * ^ 

• Lydia. Then before we are interrupted, let me im- 
part to you some of my distress ! I know your gentle 
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nature will sympathize with me^ though your prudence 
may condemn me ! My letters hare informed you of 
my whole comiexioh with Beverley ; but I have lost 
him, Julia ! My aunt has discovei-ed our intei'course 
i>y a note she intercepted, and has confined me ever 
since ! ’Yet, would you Jjclieve it ? she has fallen abso- 
lutely m love with* a tall Irish, baronet she met pne 
niglit since we have been here at Lady Maeshuffle’s 
rout. • 

Julia. You jest, Lydia ! 

Lydia. No, upon my word. She really carries on a 
kind of correspondence with him, under a feigned name 
tliough, till she chooses to be known to him; but it is 
a Delia or a Celia, J assure ybp. 

Julia. Then, surely, she is i\ow more indulgent* to 
her niece. 

Lydia. Quite the contrary. Since she has dis- 
covered her own frailty, she is become move suspicious 
of mine. Then 1 must inform you of another plague ! 
'I'hat odious A ores is to be in Bath to-day ; so that I 
protest 1 shall be teased oat of all spirits ! 

Julia. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best. Sir 
Aiithony shall use his interest with Mrs. Malaprop. 

Lydia. But you have not heard the worst. Unfor- 
tunately I had quarrelled with my poor Bevgrley, just 
before my “ITunt made the discovery, and I have not 
seen him since, to*make it up. 

Julia. What was his oft'cncc ? 

Lydia. Nothing at all! But, I don’t know how ‘it 
was; as often as we had been together, we had never 
had a quiiri'ol ! And, somehow, 1 was atraid he* would 
never give M»e an opportunity. So, last Thur-sday, 1 
wrote a letter to mysellj to inform myself that Beverley 
was at that time paying his addresses to another 
womaiu I signed it ‘ your friend unknown,’ showed it 

UHi^ 
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to Beverley, charge^ him with his falsehood, put 
myself in a violent passion, and vowed I’d never see 
him more. * * 

Julia. And you let him, depart so, and have not seen 
him since? ' 

Lydia. ’Twas the next d^ my aunt found the 
matter out. I intended only to have teased him three 
days and a half, and now I’ve lost him for ever. 

Julia. If he i§ as,deserving and sincei'e as you* have 
represented him to me, he will never give you up so. 
Yet consider, Lydia, you tell me he is but an ensign, 
and you have thirty thousand pounds ! 

Lydia. But you know I lose most of my fortune if I 
marry without my aunt’s consent, till of age ; and that 
is what I have determined to do, ever since I knew 
the penalty. Nor could I love the man, who would 
wish to wait a day for the alternative. 

Julia. Nay, this is caprice ! ' 

Lydia. What, does Julia tax me with caprice? I 
thought her lover Faulkland had inured her to it. 

Julia. I do not love even iis faults. 

Lydia. But apropos, you have sent to him, I sup- 
pose ? 

Julia. Not yet, upon my word ; nor has he the l(;ast 
idea of my being in Bath. Sir Anthony’s resolution 
was so sudden, I could not inform him of 

Lydia. Well, Julia, you are your own mistress 
(though under the protection of Sir Anthony), yet 
have you, for this long year, been a slave to the 
caprice, the 'whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful 
Faulkland, who will ever delay assuming the, right of 
a husband, while you suffer him to be ^iqually impe- 
rious aa a lover. « 

Julia. Nay, you are wrong entirely. We were con- 
tracted before my firther’s death. That, and some 
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consequent embarrassments, have delayed what 1 know 
to be my Faulkland’s most ardedt wish. He is too 
generous to trifle on such a point . And for his char- 
acter, you wrong him there too. No, Lydia, he is 
too ^foud, too noble to be jealous ; if he is captious, 
'tis without dissembling; if fretful, without rudeness. 
Unused to. the fbppc'iies of love, he is negligent of , the 
little" duties expected from a lover; but being unhack- 
neyed in lii.s pa8.sion, Ifi.s affection* is ^ardent and sin- 
cere; and as it •engro.s.ses his whole soul, he expects 
every thought and emotion of Ins mistress to move 
in unison with his. y,et, tJiough his pride calls for 
this full return, his humility makes him undervalue 
those qualities in him whicli .would entitle him to it; 
and not feeling why he should be loved to the degree 
he wishes, he still suspects that he is not loved enough. 
This temper, 1 must own, has cost me many unhappy 
hours ; but 1 have learned to think mysedf his debtor, 
for those imperfections which arise from the ardour of 
his attachment. 

Lydia. Well, 1 cannot blame you for defending him. 
Blit tell me candidly, Julia, had he never saved your 
life, do you think you should have been attached to 
him as you are? Believe me, the rude blast that 
overset yo^’ boat was a prosperous gale gf love to 
"him. 

Julia. Gratitude may have strengthened my attach- 
ment to Mr. Faulkland, but I loved him before he 
had preserved me ; yet surely that alone were an obli- 
gation sufficient • 

Lydia. Obligation ! Why a water-spaniel* would 
have done *Ss much! Well, I should never think of 
giving my heart to a man because he could swim I 

Judia. Come, Lydia, you are too inconsiderate. 

Lydia. Nay, I do but jest. What’s here? 
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Enter Lucy in a hurry, 

Lucy. O ma’am," here is Sir Anthony Absolute just 
come home v/ith your aunt. 

Lydia. They’ll not come here. Lucy, do you watch. 

' « , [Exit' Lucy. 

Julia. Yet I must go. Sir Anthony does not know 
I am here, and if we meet he’ll detain me, to show me 
the town. I’ll take* another opportunity of paying my 
respects to Mrs. JMalapi’op, when she shall treat me, as 
long as she chooses, with her select words so ingeniously 
misapplied.^ without being mispronounced. 

• 

Be-eMer Lucy. 

«• 

1 

Lucy. O Lud! ma’am, they are both coming up- 
stairs. 

Lydia. We*ll, I’ll not detain you, coz. Adieu, my 
dear Julia, I’m sure you are in haste to send to 
Faulkland. There, through my room, you’ll find another 
staircase. 

Julia. Adieu 1 {Embrace) [JKr?"/ Julia. 

Lydia. Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. 
QiiioK. quick. Fling ‘ Peregrine Pickle ’ under the 
toilet ; thsow ‘ Roderick Random ’ into the*<ilo8et ; put 
‘The Innocent Adultery’ into ‘The Whole Duty of’ 
Man’ ; thrust ‘ Lord Aim worth’ undeif the sofa ; cram 
* Ovid ’ behind the bolster. There, put * Tlie Man of 
F^ing ’ into your pocket ; so, so, now lay ‘ Mrs, Cha- 
pone’ in sight, and leave ‘ Fordyce’s Sermons ’ open on 
the table. 

Lucy, O bum it, ma’am, the hairdrel^r has tom 
away as far as ‘ Proper Pride.’ 

Lydia. Never mind, open at ‘ Sobriety.’ Fling me 
‘ Lord Cbesterfidd’s Letters.’ Now for ’em. 
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Enter Mrs. Malaprop and f^ir Anthony Absolute 

Mrs. Mai. There, Sii' Anthony, there sits the delibe- 
rate simpleton, who wants to disgrace her family, and 
lavish herself oh a'fellow not worth a shillinsr. 

Lnjdia. Madam, I thought you once 

J/r.s. MaL You thought, miss!- I •don’t know any 
business you have to think at all; thought does not 
become a young woman. But the ‘point we would 
request of you is, that you will promise to forget this 
fellow — to illiterate him, I say, quite from your 
memory. 

Lydia. Ah, madam ! our memories are independent 
of our wills. It is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. Mol. But I say it is, mi.ss ; there is nothing on 
earth so easy as to forget.^ if a person chooses to set about 
it I’m sure I have as mtich forgot your poor dear 
uncle as if he had never existed — and I thought it my 
duty so to do ; and let mfc tell you, Lydia, these violent 
memories don't become a young woman. 

Sir Antli. Why, sure she won’t pretend to remember 
\Hhat she’s ordered not I Ay, this comes of her n .id- 

Lydia. VV hat crime, madam, have I committed, to be 
treated thus ? 

Mrs. Mai. Now, don’t attempt to extirpate yourself 
from the matter ; you know I have proof controvertible 
of it. But, tell me, will you promise to do as you’re 
bid? Will you take a husband of your *friends’ 
choosing? ^ 

Lydia. Madam, J must tell, you plainly, that had 1 
no preference fer any one else, the choice you have* 
made would be my aversion. 
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Mrs. Mai. What business have you, miss, with pre- 
ference and aversiohf They don’t become a young 
woman ; and you ought to know, tWt as both always 
wear off, ’tis safest in matrimony to begin with a little 
aversion. I am sure I hated your poor dear uncle 
before marriage as if he’d been a black-a-iiioor ; and 
yet^ miss, you are sensible what a 'wife I made ! and 
when it pleased Heaven to release me from him, ’tis 
unknown what team I shed 1 ‘But, suppose we were 
going to give you another choice, will, you promise us 
to give up this Beverley ? 

Lydia. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to give 
that promise, my actions would certainly as far belie 
my words. , ‘ 

Mrs. Mai. Take 3 'ourself to your room. You are fit 
company for nothing but your own ill humours. 

Lydia. Willingly, ma’am; I cannot change for the 
worse. ‘ [Exit Lydia. 

Mrs. Mai. There’s a little intricate hussy for you ! 

Sir Anih. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am ; all 
this is the natural consequenct of teaching girls to read. 
Had 1 a thousand daughters, by heaven ! I'd as soon 
have them taught the black art as their alpiinbet ! 

Mrs. Mai. Nay, nay. Sir Anthony, you are an abso- 
lute misanthropy. 

Sir Anth. In my way hither, Mrs. !^ilaprop, I- 
observed your niece’s maid coming fbrth from a circu- 
lating library I She had a book in each hand ; they 
wtfre half-bound volumes, with marble covers ! From 
that moment 1 ' guessed how full of duty 1 should see 
her miAress ! 

Mrs. Med. Those are vile places, indeed^ 

Sir Jbnih. Madam, a circulating ^ibraiy in a town is 
as an evergreen tree of diabolic^ knowledge! It 
blossoms through the year! And depend on it, Mrs. 

V 

X 
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Malaprop, that they who are «o fond of handling the 
leaves will long for the frni^ at Idst. 

Mri). Mai. Fie, fie, Sir Anthony, you surely speak 
laconically. 

Sir AntJi. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, now, 
what would you have « woman know ? 

‘Mrs. Mai. Obseiwe me. Sin Anthony. I would by 
no ‘means wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of 
learning ; I don’t think so nulch learning becomes a 
young womans for instance, I would never let her 
meddle with Greek, or Hcbi'ew, of Algebra, or Si- 
mony, or Fluxions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory 
branches of leai-ning ; neither would it be necessary 
for her to handle any of .your mathematical, astro- 
nomical, diabolical instruments. But, Sir Anthdhy, I 
would send her, at nine years old, to a boarding-school, 
in order to Icani a litde ingenuity and artifice. Then, 
sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in ac- 
counts ; and as she grew up, I would have her in- 
structed in geometry, that she might know something 
of the contagious counfries; but above all. Sir An- 
thony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she 
might not misspell, and mispronounce words so 
shamefully as girls usually do ; and likewise that she 
might reprehend the true meaning of v'^hat she is 
saying. Tliis, Sir Anthony, is what I would have a 
woman know ; diid I don’t think there is a superstitious 
article in it. 

Sir Anth. Well, well, IMrs. Malapi*op, I will dispute 
the point no further witb you ; though I must confess, 
that you are a tinily moderate and polite arguer, for 
almost every third word you say is on my side of the 
question. But, H^s. Malaprop, to the more important 
point in debate: you say, you have no objection to my 
proposal ? 
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Mrs. Mai. None, L assure you. I am under no 
positive engagement wi|h Mr. Acres, and as Lydia is 
so obstinate against him, perhaps your son may have 
better success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the boy 
directly. He knows not a syllable of this yet, though 
I have for some time had the proposal in my head. 
He is at present with his regiment. • 

Mrs. Mol. We have never seen your son. Sir An- 
thony ; but I hope no objection on his side. 

Sir Anth. Objection ! Let him object' if he dare ! 
No, no, Mrs. Malaprop, Ja§k knows that the least 
demur puts me in a frenzy directly. My process was 
always very simple in their younger days: ’twas Mack, 
do this.’ If he demui'red, I knocked him down ; and 
if he grumbled at that, I always sent him out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Mai: Ay, and the pi-operest way, o’ my con- 
science! Nothing is so conciliating to young people 
as severity. Well, Sir Anthony, I shall give Mr. Acres 
his discharge, and prepare Lydia to receive your son’s 
invocations ; and 1 hope you will represent her to the 
captain as an object not altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth. Madam, I will handle the subject pru- 
dently. ,Well, I must leave you; and let me beg you, 
Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter roundly to the 
g^rl. Take my advice: keep a tf^ht hand. If she 
rejects this proposal, clap her under lock and key; 
aud if you were just to let the servants foi^et to 
bring her dinner for three or four days, you can’t 
conceive how she’d come about. \EvAt Sir Ante. 

Mrs. Mol. Well, at any rate I shall be glad to get 
her from under my intubion. She has somehow dis- 
covered my partiality for Sir Lucius O’Triggwr. Sure, 
Lucy can’t have betrayed me ! No, the girl is such 
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a simpleton, I should have made her confess it. Lucy I 
Lucy! (caZZs.) Had she ^een ‘one of your artificial 
ones, I should never have trusted* her. 

Enter IjTICY. 

■ Lucy. Did you call, ma’am^ 

'Mrs. Mai. Yes, girl. Did you see Sir Lucius while 
you was out? * • • 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am, not a glimpse of him. 

Mrs. Mai. You are sure, Lucy, thht you never men- 
tion'ed , 

Lucy. O Gemini ! I’d sooner cut my tongue out. 

Mrs. Mai. Well, don’t let your simplicity be imposed 
on. . * 

Lucy. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. So, come to me presently, and I’ll give 
you another letter to Sir Lucius •, but mind, Lucy, if 
ever you betray what you are intrusted with (unless it 
be other people’s secrets to mc\ you forfeit my male- 
volence for ever; and your being a simpleton shall be 
no excuse for your locality. [Exit Mrs. Mal. 

Lticy. Ha! ha! ha! So, my dear siinjjlicity, let me 
»give you a little respite {alteriiuj htr manner). Let 
girls in my station be as fond as they please of a])pi ar- 
ing expert, and knowing in their trusts ; commend me 
to a mask of stillness, and a pair of sharp eyes for my 
own interest under it ! Let me see to what account 
have I turned my simplicity lately (looks at a paper). 
For abetting Miss Lydia Languish in a design o/" running 
away with an ensign ! in money, sundry times, twelve 
pound twelve i goims,five; hats, ruffles, caps, dx., &c., 
numberless! Fnm the •said ensign, within diis last 
month, six guineas and a half. About a quarter’s pay 1 
Item, from Mrs. Malaprcgg, for betraying the young 
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•people to her — wlien Ir found matters were likely to be 
discovered — two fft/fnea.\ and a black padnsoy. Item, 
Jrom Mr. Acres, far carrying divers letters^ whicli I 
never delivered, tioo giiinea^^ and a pair of buckles. 
Item, fronr Sir Lticius O’ Trigger., three crowns, two gold 
pocket pieces, and a silver snuf '-hox! Well done, sim- 
plicity! yet I was foreed to make my Hibernian be- 
lieve, that be was corresponding, not with the aind, 
but with the nicce: fof though not over rich, I found he 
had too mucli pride and delicacy to «acrilice the feel- 
ings of a gentleihan to the necessities of fortune. [Exit. 


ACT TI.— SCENE 1. 

Captain Ahsolute’s Lodgings, 

Captain Absolute and Fao. 

Fag. Sir, while I was there Sir Anthony came in : I 
told him, you had sent me to inquire after his health, 
and to know if he was at leisure to see you. • 

Ahs. ^nd what did he say, on hearirig I was at 
Hath ? 

Fag. Sir, in my life I never saw' an elderly gentle- 
man more astonished ! He started back two or three 
pdees, rapt out a dozen inteijectural oaths, and asked, 
what the devil had brought you here ? 

Abs'. Well, sii”, and what did you say? 

Fag. O, I lied, sir. I forget the jircciseHie ; but you 
may depend on% he got no truth fi om me. Yet, with 
submission, for fear of blunders in future, 1 should be 
glad to fix what has brought us to Bath, in order that 
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we may lie a little consiRtently. Sir Anthony’s ser- 
raiits were curious, sir, very curious indeed. 

Abs. You liave Said nothing to tjiem ? 

O, not a word, sir, — not a word. Mr. Thomas, 
indeed, the coachman (whom I take to be the discreetest 
of whip's) , 

Abs. ’Sdeath! you rascal! .you have not tio^ted 
him i 

O, nOy sir ; no, no, not* ih sjdlable, upon my 
veracity ! He indeed, a little inquisitive ; but I 

was sly, sir.; devilish sly ! My inastei»(said I), honest 
Thomas (you know, sir, one says honest to one’s 
inferiors), is come to Batfi to recruit. Yes, sir, I said to 
recruit ; and whether for m*e^i, money, or constitution, 
you know, sir, is nothing to hinn, nor any one else. • 

Abs. Well, recruit will do; let it be so. 

Fag. O, sir, recruit will do surprisingly ; indeed, to 
give the thing an air, I told Thomas, that*your Honour 
had already enlisted five disbanded chairmen, seven 
minority waiters, and thirteen billiard-markers. 

Abs. You blockhead,* never say more than is 
necessary. 

Fag. I beg pardon, sir; I beg pardon. But, with 
submission, a lie is nothing unless one supports it. Sir, 
whenever I draw on my invention for a ^good cur- 
•.rent lie, I always forge indorsements as well as the 
bill. 

Ahs. Well, take care you don’t hurt your credit, 
by offering too much secmity. Is Mr. Faulklrfhd 
returned ? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. ' 

Abs. Can you tell whether he has been informed of 
Sir Anthony’s and Miss Melville’s arrival ? 

Fag. I fancy not, sir ; he has seen no one since he * 
came in but his gentleman, who was with him at 
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Bristol. I think, sir, I, hear Mr. Faulkl and coming 
down • 

Ahs, Go, tell him, J am here. 

Fag. Yes, sir — (going ) — I beg pardon, sir, but should 
Sir Anthony call, you will do me the favour to remem- 
ber, that we are recruiting if you^please. 

Ahs^. Well, well. 

Fag. And in tenderness to my character, if your 
Honour could bi*i«g in* the chairmen and waiters," I 
should esteem it as an obligation ; for tljough I never 
scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts one's 
conscience to be found out. (Exit. 

Abs. Now for my whimsical friend ; if he does not 
know that his mistress is ^iere. I’ll tease him a little 
before I tell him. 

Enter Faulkland. 

Faulkland, you’re welcome to Bath again ; yon are 
punctual in your return. 

Faulk. Yes; I bad nothing to detain me, when I 
had finished the business I went on. Well, what 
news since I left you? How stand matters between 
you and Lydia? , 

Ahs. Faith, much as they were; I have not seen 
her since om quarrel; however, I expect" to be re- 
called every hour. • 

FauUc. Why don’t you pei’suade hef to go off with 
youut once? 

Als. What, and lose twoMibirds of her fortune? You 
forget thbt, my friend. No, no, 1 could have brought 
her to that long ago. 

FauSf. “Nay, then, you trifle too ^long. If you are 
sure of A«r, propose to the aunt in your own character^ 
and write to Sir Anthony for his consent. 
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Ahs. Softly, softly ; for though I am convinced my 
little Lydia would elope with me as Ensign Beverley, 
yet am I by no means certain *that she would take me 
with the impediment of our friends^ consent, a regular 
humdrum wedding, and the reversion of a good fortune 
on my -side: no, no; I must prepare her gradually 
for thfe discovery, and make mj^self necessary to her, 
before I risk it. Well, but Fuulkland, you’ll Aine 
with ^s to-day at the hotel ? • , . 

Faulk. Indeed^ I cannot; I am not in spirits to be 
of sTicli a party. . 

Ahs% By heavens! I shall forswear your company. 
You are the most teasing, captious, incorrigible lover ! 
Do love like a man. * 

Faulk. I own I am unfit for company. 

Abs. Am not I a lover; ay, and a romantic one 
too? Yet do I carry everywhere with me such a 
confounded farrago of' doubts, fears, hopes, wishes, 
and all the flimsy furniture of a country miss’s brain I 

Faulk. Ah! Jack, your heart and soul are not, like 
mine, fixed immutably on<one only object. You throw 
for a large stake, but losing, you could shike, and 
throw again. But 1 have set my sum of happiness on 
tl^is cast, and not to succeed were to be stripped of all. 

Ahs. But, for Heaven’s sake! what grounds for 
'.apprchensioif can your whimsical brain coiyure up at 
pi'esent? • 

Faulk. What ’gi'ounds for apprehension, did you 
say ? Heavens ! arc there not a thousand I I fear for 
her spirits, her health, her life. My abSence may fret 
her ; hei; anxiety for my retuin, her fears for ifte, may 
oppress her gentle temper. And for her health, does 
not every hour bring me .cause to be alarAed? If 
it rains, some shower may even then have chilled* 
her delicate frame! If the wind be keen, some rude 
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blast may have affected^ her. The heat of noon, the 
dews of the evening, may endanger the life of her, 
for whom only I value miile. O Jack ! when delicate 
and feeling souls are separated, tliere is not a feature 
in tlie sky, not a movement of the elements, not- an 
aspiration of the breeze, but hints some cause ' for a 
lover’s apprehension ! ^ ' ■ ’ ■ 

Ahs. Ay, but we may choose whether we will take 
the hint or not, , Sq., .then, Faulk land, if you wire 
convinced that Julia were well and in spirits, you 
would be entirely„content. 

Faulk. I should be happy beyond measure. I am 
anxious onl}' for that. 

Ahs. Then to cure your anxiety at once, Miss Mel- 
ville ,is in perfect health, and is at this moment in 
Bath. 

Faulk. Nay, Jack ; don’t trifle with me. 

Ahs. She is, arrived here with my father within 
this hour. 

Faulk. Can you be serious ? 

Ahs. I thought y u Knew ?iir Anthony better than 
to be surprised ;u h siiilden whim of this kind. 
Seriously then, it is as 1 tell you ; upon my honour. 

Fa,ulk. My dear friend! Hollo, Du Peigne! my 
hat. My dear Jack, now nothing on earth can give 
me a moment's uneasiness. 

Filter Fao. 

Fag. Sir, Mr* Acres, just arrived, is below. 

Ahs. ^fay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within a mile 
of Sir Anthony, and he shall tell you how your 
mistress has been ever since you left her. Fag, show 
the gentleman up. ’ [Exit Fag. 

Faulk. What, is he much acquainted in the family ? 
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Ahs. O, very intimate. I insist on your not going; 
besides, his character will divert you. 

Faulk. Well, I* should like tp ask him a few 
questions. 

Ahs. He is likewise a rival of mine — tfiat is, of my 
other seff's., for he does qot think his friend Captain Ab- 
solute' ever saw “tlie'lady in question ; and it is ridici^ious 
enough to' hear him complain to me of one Beoerley., 
a concealed skulking rival, who-—.- . 

Faul/c. Hush I He’s here. 

• 

Enter Acres. 

.<4cre.<f. Hah f my dear Mend, noble captain, and 
honest Jack, how do’st thou? just arrived, faith, as you 
.see. Sir, your humble servant. Warm work on the 
roads, Jack. Odds whips and wheels! I’ve travelled 
like a comet, with a tail of dust all the* way as long 
as the Mall. 

Ahs. Ah ! Bob, you are i idecd au eccentric planet, 
but we know your attractj»>i' >• ' \ uk- cave to 

introduce Mr. Faulkland to j. .. ji. ■ , 

A crc.«i. 

^Aeres. Sir, I am most heartily glad to see you. Sir, 
1 solicit your connexions. Hey, Jack — what, this is 
•.Mr. Faulklatld, who 

Ahs. Ay, Bob;»Miss Melville’s Mr. Faulkland. 

Acres. Od’so ! "she and your father can be but just 
arrived before me. I suppose you have seen thefti. 
Ah I Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a haj>py man. 

Faulk^ I have not seen Miss Melville yet. Sir. I 
hope she enjoyed full health and spirits in Devonshii e ? 

Acres. Never knew her better in my life, sii^ — never 
better. Odds blushes and blooms! she has been as 
healthy as the German Spa. 
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Faulk. Indeed! I did hear that she had been a 
little indisposed. • 

Acres. False, false,. sir — only said to vex you: quite 
the reverse, I assure you. 

Faulk. There, Jack, you see she has the advantage 
of me ; I had almost fretted mysf.lf ill. 

Abq. Now are you angry with youl* mistress for* not 
having been sick. 

Faulk. No, no, •you misunderstand me ; yet surfely 
a little trifling indisposition is not an unnatural conse- 
quence of absence* from those we love. Now. confess — 
isn't there something unkind in this violent, robust, 
unfeeling health ? 

Abs. O, it was very unkijifl of her to be well in your 
absence to be sure I 

Acres. Good apartments. Jack. 

Faulk. Well, sir, but you was saying that Miss 
Melville has been so exceedingly well — what then she 
has been merry and gay, 1 suppose ? Always in spirits 
—hey? 

Acres. Merry, odds crickets’! she has been the belle 
and spirit of the company wherever she has been — so 
lively and entertaining I so full of wit and humour ! 

Faulk. There, Jack, there. O, by my soul ! there 
is an innatf levity in woman, that nothing can over- 
come. What I happy, and 1 away ! 

Abs. Have done. How foolish thi^ is ! Just now 
you were only apprehensive for f^our mistress’s 
spirfils. ’ 

Faulk. Why^ Jack, have 1 been the joy and spirit 
of the cdinpany ? 

Abs. No, indeed, you have not. 

Faulk. *Have I been lively and entertaining ? 

■ Abs. O, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Faulk. Have I been full of wit and humour ? 
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Ahs. No, faith ; to do you justice, you have been 
confoundedly stupid indeed. • 

Acres. What’s the matter with the. gentleman ? 

AJbs. He is only expressing his great satisfaction at 
liearing that Julia has been so well and happy — that’s 
all— h^’, Faulkland ? . 

Fdiuk. Oh! I ‘am* rejoiced to. hear it — ^yes, yes, she 
has a happy disposition ! 

Acres. That she has indeed. Then she is so accom- 
plished — so sweet a voice — so expert at her hai’psi- 
chord — such 'a mistress of flat and sharp, squallante, 
rumblaute, and qniverante ! There was this time 
month — Odds miniiums and crotchets ! how she did 
chimp at Mrs. Piano’s concert j 

FauXk. There again, what say you to this ? You see 
she has been all mirth and song — ^not a thought 
of me ! 

Ahs. Pho ! man, is not mu.sic the food of love? 

Faulk. Well, well, it may be so. P'^uy, Mr. — ^ 
what’s his d — d name ! Do you remember what songs 
Miss Melville sung? * 

Acres. Not I indeed. 

Abs. Stay now, they were some pretty melancholy 
piiffling-stream airs, I warrant; perhaps you may re- 
collect; did she sing, ‘When absent from ^y soul’s 
delight ? ’ 

Acres. No, that Va’n’t it. 

Abs. Or, ‘ Go, gentle gales I ’ * Go, gentle gales ! ’ 

(sings). 

Acres. O no ! nothing like it. Odds 1 now I recol- 
lect one of them — ‘My heart’s my own, my will is 
free ’ (st7igs). , 

Faulk. Fool ! fool that h am ! to fix all my hap- 
piness on such a trifler. ’Sdeath I to make herself the 
pipe and ballad-monger of a cu’cle I to soothe her light 
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heart with catches and .glees! What canyon say o 
this, sir ? 

Ahs. Why, that ^ should be glad to hear my niis- 

ess had been so merry, sir. 

Faulk. Nay, nay, nay — I’m not sorry that she has 
been happy — no, no, I am glad of that. I would not 
have, had her sad or sick— yet surely a sympathetic 
heart would have shown itself even in the clioice of. a 
song — she might have been temperately healthy, and 
somehoAv, plaintively gay; but she has been dancing 
too, I doubt not !' 

Acres. W'hat does the gentleman say about dancing ? 

Abs. He says the lady we speak of dances as well as 
she sings. « 

Atres. Ay truly, does she. There was at our last 
race ball 

Faulk. Hell and the devil! There! there, I told 
you so! I told' you so! Oh! she thrives in my absence! 
Dancing ! but her whole feelings have been in opposi- 
tion with mine ; I have been anxious, silent, pensive, 
sedentary ; my days have been hours of care, my nights 
of "watchfulness. She has been all health ! spirit 1 
laugh! song! dance! Oh! d — n’d, d — n’d levity! 

Ahs. For Heaven’s sake, Faulkland, don’t expose, 
yourself so^ Suppose she lias danced, what then? 
Does not the ceremony of society often oblige 

Faulk. Well, well. I’ll contain my. self ; perhaps, as 
you say, for fonn sake. What, Mr. Acres, you were 
praising Miss Melville’s manner of dancing a minuet^ 
hey ? 

Acres. O, I dare insure her for that ; but what I was 
going to speak of was her counti'y- dancing. Odds 
swimmings ! she has such an air wiUi her I 

Faulk. Now, disappointment on her ! D^md this, 
Absolute; why don’t you defend this? Country* 
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dances ! jigs and reels ! am I to blame now ? A minuet 
I could have forgiven ; I should not have minded that. 
I say I should not have regarded a minuet; but 
country-dances^ Z — ds! had she made one in a cotillion.^ 
I believe I could have forgiven even that ; but to be 
n^onkey-led for a nightt; to run the gauntlet through a 
stnng of amorous palming puppies ; to show pace^ like 
a nianaged filly ! O Jack, there never can be but one 
man in the world, whom a truly modest and delicate 
woman ought 4 (> pair with in a country-dance ; and 
even then, -the rest of the couples slnAild be her great 
uncles and aunts ! 

« 

Ahs. Ay, to be sure; grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk. If there be but one .vicious mind in the set, 
'twill spread like a contagion ; the action of their pulse 
beats to the lascivious movement of the jig; their 
quivering, warm-breathed sighs impregnate the very 
air ; the atmosphere becomes electrical to love, and 
each amorous spark darts through every link of the 
chain 1 I must leave you ; I own I am somewhat 
flurried, and that confounded looby has perceived it. 

[ (loiny. 

• Ahs. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank Mr. Acres 
for his good news. 

Faulk. 1) — n his news ! \_Exit ^'aulkland. 

Ahs. Hal haf lia! Poor Faulkland, five minutes 
since, ‘ nothing* on earth could give him a moment’s 
uneasiness ! ’ * 

Acres. The gentleman wa’n’t angry ’at my praising 
his mistress, was he ? * 

Ahs. A little jealous, I believe. Bob. 

Acres. You don’jt say so»? Ha 1 ha ! jealous ot me I 
That’s a good joke. 

Ahs. There’s nothing strange in that. Bob ; let me 

0 ^ 
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tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuating manner 
of yours will do so'me mischief among the girls here. 

Acres. Ah! you joke. Ha! ha! mischief — ha! ha! 
But you know I am not my own property ; my dear 
Lydia has forestalled me. She could never abide me 
in the country, because I used to dress so badly;, but 
odds frogs and tambours! I sha'’n’t take, matters so 
here, now ancient madam has no voice in it. I’ll make 
my old clotheJs khoiW who’s master. I shall straight- 
way cashier the hunting-frock, and render my leather 
breeches incap’able. IMy hair has been in training some 
time. 

Ahs. Indeed ! 

Acres. Ay; and tho’if the side curls are a little 
reSStive, my hind-part stakes it very kindly. 

Ahs. O, you’ll polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely I propose so ; then, if I can find 
out this Eilsign Beverley, odds triggers and flints! I’ll 
make him know the difference o’t. 

Ahs. Spoke like a man. But pray^ Bob, I ob.serve 
you have got an odd kind df a new method of swear- 
ing — 

/It., t Ha ' ha ! you’ve taken notice of it. ’Tis 
lel. i.s-. t it 1 didn’t invent it myself, though ; 
l> At, a cpmmander in our militia — a gi^t scholar, I 
assure you — says that there is no meaning in the 
common oaths, and that nothing 'but their antiquity 
makes them respectable ; because, he says, the ancients 
would never stick to an oath or two, but would say, by 
Jove I or by Bacchus ! or by Mars I or by Venus I or 
by I^allasI according to the sentiment: so that to 
swear ^with propriety, says my little major, the *■ oath 
should be an echo to the* sense;’* and this we call the 
oatA re/erential, or seniimenial svoearing. Ha ! ha I ha ! 
’Tis genteel, isn't it ? 
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Aha. Very genteel, and very new indeed; and I dare 
cay will supplant all other figui’ed of imprecation. 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obsolete. 
Damns have had their day. 

Enter Fao. 

Fa^. .Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to see 
you. Shall I show him into the parlour ? 

Ahs. Ay, you may. 

Acres. Well-, I must be gone 

Ahs. Stay; who is it. Fag? * 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Ahs. You puppy, why didn’t you show him up 
directly ? [^Exit Fag. 

Acres. You have business with Sir Anthony. I ex- 
pect a message from Mrs. Malaprop at my lodgings. 
I have sent also to my dear Mend, Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Adieu, Jack ; we must meet at night, 
when you shall give me a dozen bumpers to little 
Lydia. 

Ahs. That I will, witn all my lioar*^ f Exit Acres. 
.Now for a parental lecture. ! ' • i.u'' lieard 

nothing of the busines.s that ));■. • i 

•wish the gout had held him ly. r>\ nifh 

all my soull • 

, Enter Sir Anthony. 

Sir, I am delighted to see you here, and looking so 
well. Your sudden arrival at Bath made me appre- 
hensive for your health. 

Sir»Antk. Veiy apprehensive, I dare say. Jack. 
What I you ai'e recruiting here, hey I 
Ahs. Yes, sir, ^ am on <iuty. 

Sir Anth. Well, Jack, I am glad to see you, though 
I did not expect it, for I was going to write to you on 
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a little matter of business. Jack, I have been con 
sidering that I grow old and infirm, and shall probably 
not tj'oiible you long. 

Ahs. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look more 
strong and hearty; and I pray frequently that you 
may continue so. . 

Anth. I hope your prayere may be heard, with 
all my heart. Well then. Jack, I have, been con- 
sidering that I*anK so strong and hearty, 1 may con- 
tinue to plague you a long time. Now, Jack, I am 
sensible that thb income of your commission, and what 
I have hitherto allowed you, \s but a small pittaiicu fur 
a lad of your spirit. 

Abs. Sir, yon are very, good. 

Bir Anth. And it ia ray wish, while yet I live, to 
have my boy make some figure in the world. I have 
resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a noble inde- 
pendence. • , 

Ahs. Sir, your kindness overpowei’S me ; such gene- 
rosity makes the gratitude of reason more lively than 
the sensations even of filial affection. 

Sir Anth. I am glad you ai’e so sensible of my atten- 
tion, and you shall be master of a large estate in a few 
weeks. 

Abs. I(pt my future life, sir, speak my gratitude; I 
cannot express the sense I have of your munificence; 
Yet, sir, I presume you would not wish me to quit the 
army. " 

* Sir Anth. O, that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Abs. My wife, sir ! 

Sir* Anth. Ay, ay, settle that, between you — settle 
that between you. 

Ahs. A vjife., sir, did you say ? • 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife. Why, did not I mention her 
before P 
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Ahs. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so! I mnstn'l? forget her though. 
Yes, Jack, the iiuTependence *[ w<xs talking of is by a 
marriage — the .fortune is saddled with a. wife ; but I 
suppose that makes no difference. 

Ahs. Sir ! Sir I you asnaze me ! 

Sir Anth. Why* what the devil’s the matter with 
the fool?. Just now you were all gratitude and 
duty.* • • • 

Ahs. I was, sir; you talked to me of independence 
and a fortune, but not a word of a wife! 

Sir' Auth. Why, whaj; difference does that make? 
Odds life, sir ! if you have the estate, you must take it 
with the live stoek on it, as it. stands. 

Ahs. If my happiness is to b® the price, I must *beg 
leave to decline the purchase. Pray, sir, who is the 
lady ? 

■Sir Anth. What’s that to you, sir? Chine, give me 
your promise to love, and to marry her directly. 

Ahs. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to sum- 
mon my affection for a lady I know nothing of! 

Sir Anth. i am sure, sir, ’tis moi’e unreasonable in 
you to object to a lady you know nothing of. 

Ahs. Then, sir, 1 must tell you plainly, that my 
inclinations are fixed on another — my heart is engaged 
to an angel. 

Sir Anth. Then pray let it send an excuse. It i.s 
very sorry, but business prevents its waiting on her. , 

Ahs. But my vows are pledged to her. , 

Sir Anth. Let her foreclose, Jack ; let her foreclose,’ 
they are not worth redeeming ; besides, you have the 
angel’s vows in exchange, I suppose ; so ther^ can be 
no loss there. • * 

Ahs. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once 
for aU, .that in this point I cannot obey you. 
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Sir Anik. Hark’ee, Jack; I have heard you for 
some time with patience. I have been cool — quite 
cool; but take care. Yrfu know I* am complaisance 
itself, when I am not thwarted ; no one more easily led 
when I havfe my own way, but don’t put me. in a 
frenzy. 

Ahs. Sir, I must repeat it — in iliis . I cannot* obey 
you. 

Sir Anth. Now, d — ^n me! if ever I calf youv/ttc/c 
again while I live ! 

Ahs. Nay, sir^ but hear me. 

Sir Anth. Sir, I won’t hear a word — not a .word ! 

not one word ! so give me yout promise by a nod ; and 

I’ll tell you ■what, Jack-^I mean, you dog — if you 

don’t by 

*■ • 

Ahs. ^Yhat, sir, promise to link my.self to some mass 
of ugliness! to 

Sir Anth. Z — ds ! sirrah ! tlie lady shall be as ugly 
as I choose. She shall have a hump on each shoulder ; 
she shall be as crooked as the (b’escent; her one eye 
shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s Museum ; she shall 
have a skin like a mummy, and the beard of a Jew; 
she shall be all this, sirrah ! y('i 1 will make you ogle 
her all day, and sit up all night to wiite sonnets on 
her beau tv. 

mf 

Ahs. llhis is reason and moderation iiureed ! 

Sir Anth. None of yom: sneering; puppy ! no grin- 
ning, jackanapes ! • 

^Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour for 
miith in my Kfe. 

Sir Anth. ’Tis false, sir ; I know you are laughing in 
your sleeve; I know you’ll grin when I am gone, 
sirrah! * ^ 

Ahs. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir Anth, None of your passion, sir! none of your 
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violence; if you please. It won't do with me, I 
promise yon. , 

Ahs. Indeed, sir, 1 never was cooler in my life. 

Sir Antli. 'Tis a confounded fie ! I know you are 
in a pas.sion ‘ in your heart ; I know *you are, you 
hypocritical young doj^! but it won’t do. 

,Ahs. Nay, §ir, upon ray word. ^ 

Sir Anih, So you will fly out ! Can’t you be cool 
lik& me? What the devil gpcyi gan passion do? 
Passion is of no service, you impudent, insolent, over- 
bearing reprobate, ! There you sneer again ! don’t pro- 
voke. me! but you rely upon the mildness of my 
temper — you do, you flog! you play upon the meek- 
ness of my disposition ! Vet take care, the patience of 
a saint may be overcome at last! but mark! Lgive 
you si.x hours and a half to consider of this; if you 
then agree, without any condition, to do everything 
on eartli that I choose, why, confound you ! I may in 
time forgive you. If not, z — ds! don’t enter the same 
hemisphere with me ! don’t dare to breathe the same 
air, or use the same liglir with me; but get an atmo- 
sphere and a .-vun of y<mr ..wu! I ll strip you of your 
commission; I’ll lod-i’ .i tivc-aiid-thrccpeucc iu the 
haiid.s of trustees, aiul you shall live on the interest, 
i'll disown you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget you! and 
d — n me ! if ever 1 call you Jack again ! * 

[JExit Sir Anthony. 

Absolute solus. 

Abs. Mild, gentle, considerate father, I kiss your 
hands. * What a tender method of giving his opinion in 
these matters Sir Anthony has I I dare notti’ust him 
with the truth. I* wonder what old wealthy hag it is- 
that he wants to bestow on me I yet he married him- 
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self for love ! and was in his youth a bold intriguer, 
and a gay companion ! 

C 

'Enter Fag. 

Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is wrath to a 
degree; he comes downstairs eight or ten steps at a 
time-rmutteriug, growling, and thumping the banistei’s 
all the way ; I and the cook's dog stand bowing at tlic 
door — raj)! he gives '^me a stroke on the head with ‘his 
cane ; bids me carry that to my master ; then kicking 
the poor turnspit' into the area, d — ns ns ^11, for a 
puppy triumvirate ! Upon my credit, sir, were I in 
your place, and found my father such very bad com- 
pany, I should certainly drgp his acquaintance. 

Abs. Cease your impertinence, sir, at present Did 
you come in for nothing more? Stand out of the 
way I [PwsAes him aside, and exit. 

Fag solus. 

Fag. Soil! Sir Anthony trims my master; he is 
afraid to reply to his fatlier — ^llien vents liis sj*lceu on 
poor Fag! When one is vexed by one person, tp 
revenge one’s self on another, who hapjiens tf) come 
in the way, is the vilest injustice ! Ah ! it shows the 
worst temper — the basest 

Enter Ekkand Boy. • 

^ • 

Boy. Mr. Fag ! Mr. Fag ! your master calls you. 

Fag. Well ! ‘you little dirty puppy, you need not 
bawl so I — The meanest disposition ! the 

Boy. Quick, quick, Mr. Fag. 

Fag. Quick ! quick ! you impudent jackanapes ! am 
J to be commanded by you (oo ? yod little, impertinent, 
insolent, kitchen-bred [Exit kicking and heating him. 
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SCENE II. 

7'h.e North Paradk. 

Enier Lucy. 

• • 

Lucj). So, I* shall have another rival to add to my 
mistress’s list, Captain Absolute. however, I shall 
not enter his name till my purse has received notice 
in form. Poor Acres is. dismissed! Well, I have 
done him a last friendlv office, in lettinjr him know that 
Beverley was here before him.* Sir Jjucius is generally 
more, punctual, when he expects to hear from his dear 
De/fo, as he calls her. I wonder he’s not here ! I have 
a little scruple of conscience from this deceit ; though 
1 should not be paid so well, if my hero knew that 
Delia was near fiftv, and her own mistress. 

Enter Sir Lucius O’Trigcer. 

Sir Lnc, Hah I my little ambassadress, upon my 
conscience, I have been looking for you ; *1 have been 
on the South Parade this half hour. 

Lucy.- {Speaking simply). O gemini ! and I have 
been waiting for your worship here on the North. ^ 

Sir Luc. Faith ! may be, that was ,the reason we 
did not meet; and it is very comical too, jjiow you 
could go out and I not see yon, for I was only taking 
a nap at the Parade Coffee-house, and I .chose the 
window on purpose that I tnight not miss you. 

Lucy. My stars ! Now I’d wager a sixpence I went 
by while you were asleep. 
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Sir Iaur. Sure enough it must have been so, and 
I never dreamt it was so late, till I waked. Well, but 
my little girl, have you got nothing for me ? 

iMcy. Yes,.but I have. I’ve got a letter for you in 
my pocket. 

Sir Luc. 0 faith 1 I guessed y,ou weren’t copie 
empt^'-handed. Well, let me see what the dear crea- 
ture says. *■ . • 

Lucy. There, Sir Lucius. {Gives him a Utter.) 

Sir Luc. (Reads) ‘ 5fr, there is often 'a sudden incen- 
tive impulse in love., that has a greater induction than 
years of domestic combination: mch was the commotion 
I felt at the first superfluous piew of Sir Lucius O' Trig- 
ger' Very pretty, upon iliy word. Female punctua- 
tion forbids me to say ihore; yet let me add^ that it will 
give me joy infallible to find Sir Lucius worthy the last 
criterion of my affections. Delia.’ 

Upon my conscience ! Lucy, your lady is a great mis- 
tress of language. Faith, she’s quite the queen of the 
dictionary! for the devil a word dare refuse coming at 
her call, though one would think it was quite out of 
hearing. 

Lzicy. Ay, sir, a lady of her experience. 

Sir IflJto. Experience ? what, at seventeen ? 

Lucy. O' true, sir; but then she reads so. My stars! 
how she will read oflf hand ! , 

Sir Luc. Faith, she must be very deep I’ead to write 
thi%, way ; though she is rather an arbitrary writer too, 
for here are a great many poor woi*ds pressed into 
the service of this note, that would get their habeas 
corpus from any court in Christendom. 

Imcy. Ah ! Sir Lucius, if you were to hear how she 
talks of you ! 

Sir Luc. O tell her I’ll make her the best husband 
iu the world, and Lady O’Trigger into the bargain 1 
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But we must get the old gentlewoman’s consent, and 
do everything fairly. • 

Luqj. Nay, Sir Tiucius, f thought you wa’n’t rich 
enough to be so nice ! 

Sir Luc. Upon my word, young woman, you have 
hit it : I am so poor, •that I can’t afford to do a dirty 
action. If I ‘did'not want money. I’d steal yow mis- 
tress and her fortune with a great deal of pleasure. 
However, my pretty girl {ghem htr m(metj\ here’s 
a little sometWiig to buy you a riband ; and meet me 
in the evefUing, and I’ll give you ati answer to this. 
So, hussy, take a kiss^betbrehand, to put you in mind. 
(AVs.svs her.) 

Lucy. O bid! Sir Lnciiiii, I never seed such a gem- 
man! My lady won’t like you if you’re so impudent. 

Sir Luc. Uaitli she will, Lucy — that same — pho ! 
what’s the name of it? Modesty! — is a quality in a 
lover more praised by the vromen than liked; so, if 
your mistress asks you whether Sir Lucius ever gave 
you a kiss, tell her fifty, my dear. 

Lucy. What, would you have me tell her a lie ? 

. Sir Luc. Ah then, you baggage ! I’ll make it a truth 
presently. 

’ Lucy. For shame now ; here is some one coming. 

Sir Luc. O faith. I’ll quiet your conscience ! 

[/Secs Fag. Exit^ humviing a tune. 

Enter Fag. . 

• 

Fag. So, so, ma’am. I humbly beg^ pardon. 

Lucy. O lud I now, Mr. Fag, you flurry me so, 

Fa^. Come, come, Lucy, here’s no one by, so a 
little less simplicity, with a gi*ain or two more sincerity, 
if you please. You playifalse with us, madam. I saw 
you give the baronet a letter. My master ^all kno\v 
this, and if he don’t call him out, I will. 
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Zmcy. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 3’ou gentlemen’s gentlemen are 
80 hasty. That letter was from Mrs. Iklalaprop, sim- 
pleton. She is taken with Sir Lnciu-s’s address. 

Fay. How! what "tastes some people have! Why, 
I suppose I have walked by lier wdiulbw a hundred 
times. But what says our young lady? Anj’^ message 
to my master ? 

Lucy. Sad news! Mr. Fag. A worse rival than 
Acres! Sir Anthony Absolute ha.s proposed his son. 

Fag. What, Captain Ab.solute? 

Lucy. Even sq. I overheard it all. 

Fag. Ha! ha! ah! very good, faith. Good-bye, 
Lnej", I must away with this n<?ws. 

Lucy. Well, you may laugh ; but it is true, I a.«snre 
you. _ (Going.) But — Sir.* Fag — tell 3'our master not 
to be cast down by this.* 

Fag. O, he’ll be so disconsolate ! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think of quarrelling 
with young Absolute. 

Fag. Never fear ! never fear ! 

Lucy. Be sure, bid him keep up his spirits. 

Fag. We w'ill, we will. [Fjceuut severally. 


ACT ITI.— SCENE’ I. 

The North Parade. 

Enter Absolute. 

Jhs. ’T«is just as Fag told me, indeed. Whimsical 
enough, faith I My father wants to Yorce me to marry 
the veiy girl I am plotting to run away with ! He 
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must not know of my connexion with her yet awhile. 
He has too summary a method oi^ proceeding in these 
matters, Howevefi’, I’ll read*my incantation instantly. 
]\Iy conversion is something sudden, indeed — but I can 
assurc him it is very sincere. So, so, here he comes. 
He looks plaguy gi'uff. , \_Steps aside. 

Enter Sir Anthony. 

Sir A nth. No, I’ll die sooner than forgive him. 
Die. did T say ?* I’ll live these fifty .years to plague 
him. . At oui- last meeting, his impudence had almost 
]uit me out of temper. * An ob.«!tinate, passionate, self- 
willed boy! Who can he take after? This is my re- 
turn for getting him before all his brothers and sisters ! 
for putting him, at twelve years old, into a marching 
regiment, and allowing him fifty pounds a year, besides 
his ])ay, ever since ! But I have done wdth him ; he’s 
anybody’s son i'or me. I never will see him more — 
never — never — never — never. 

Ah^, Now for a penitential face. 

Sir Antli. Fellow, get out of my way. 

'Abs. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

a Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel before me. 

Abs. A sincere penitent. I am come, sir, to ac- 
.knowlcdgc my error, and to submit entirely to your 
will. • 

Sir Anth. What’s that ? 

Abs. I have been revolving, and reflecting, and edn- 
sidcring on your past goodness, and kindness, and con- 
descen.sion to me. * 

Sir Anth. Well, sir ? 

Abs. I have beei\ likewise weighing and balancing 
what you were pleased to mention concerning duty, ■ 
and obedience, and authority. 
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Sir Anth. Well, puppy ? 

Ahs. Why then, sir, the result of my reflections is— 
a resolution to sacrifice every inclination of luy own to 
your satisfacfion. 

Sir Anth. Why now you talk sense — absolute sense. 
I never heard anything morfe sensible in my life. 
Confound you ! you shall be Jack again. 

Ahs. I am happy in the appellation. • ^ . 

Sir Anth. WHy fnen. Jack, my dear Jack, T will 
now inform vou who the ladv i-eally is. Nothinsf but 
your passion and violence, you silly fellow, prevented 
my telling you at first. Prepare, Jack, for woiuUr 
and rapture — pi-epare. W^hat think you of Miss Lydia 
Languish ? « 

Abs. Languish? W'hat the Languishes of Woroes- 
tei'shire ? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire! No. Did you never 
meet Mrs. Malaprop and her niece. Miss Langni^li, 
who came into our country' just before you were last 
ordered to your regiment ? 

Ahs. Malaprop I Languish ! I don’t remenjber 
ever to have heard the names before. Yet, stay— I 
think I do recollect something. Languish ! Languish ! 
She squints, don’t she ? A little red-haired girl ? • 

Sir An^. Squints! A red-haired girl! Z — ds! 
no. , 

Abs. Then I must have forgot ; it can’t be • the same 
p^son. 

Sir Anffi. Jack I Jack ! what think you of bloom- 
ing, love-breathing seventeen ? 

Ahs. As to that, sir, I am quite indiffereht. If I 
can please you in the matter, 'tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but Jack, such ‘eyes! such eyes! so 
innocently wild ! so bashfully iiresolute ! Not a glance 
but spes^ks and kindles some thought of love 1 Then, 
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Jacic, hef cheeks! her cheeks, Jack! so deeply blush- 
ing at the insinuajiions of h^ tell-tale eyes! Then, 
Jack, her lips! O Jack, lips smiling at their own 
discretion; and -if not smiling, more sweetly pouting; 
more loyely in sullenness ! 

Ahs,. That’s she indeed. Well done, old gentleman ! 

Sir Aiith. Then Jack, her neck ! O Jack ! Jack*! 

Ah§. Ami which is to be mine, sir; the niece or the 
aunt? ’ * ' 

Sir Anth. Wlfv’’, you unfeeling, insensible puppy, I 
des]iise you.’ When 1 wjvs of your age, such a de- 
scrij)tion would have made me fly like a rocket I The 
aunt., indeed! Odds life! when I ran away with your 
mother, I would not have touched anything old or 
ugly to gain an empire. • 

Aha. Not to ]>lease your father, sir? 

Sir Anth. To please my father! Z — ds! not to 

please Oh, my fathei* — Odd .so!— yes’, yes; if my 

father indeed had desired — that’s quite another matter. 
Though he wa’n’t the indulgent father that I am. 
Jack. 

Ahs. I dare say not, sir. 

Sir Anth. But, Jack, you are not sorry to find your 
mistress so beautiful? 

Ahs. Sir, I repeat it — ^if I please you in this affair, 
’tis ail I desii'e. ^ot that I think a woman the worse 
for being handsome ; but, sir, if you please to recollect, 
you before hinted something about a hump or tiyo, 
one eye, and a few more gi-aces of that; kind. Now, 
without being very nice, I own I should rather, choose 
a wife of mine to have the usual number of limbs, 
and a limited quantity of back; and though, owe eye 
may be very agreeable, yettis the prejudice has always ^ 
run in favour of ftoo, I would not wish to affect a 
■ingularity in that article. 
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Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sot it is ! Why, sirrah, 
you’re an anchorite! a vile, insensible stock. You 
a soldier ! You’re a walking block, fit only to dust the 
company’s regimentals on I Odds life ! I’ve a great 
mind to marry the girl myself! 

Ahs. I am entirely at your disposal, sir. If you 
shqiild think of addressing Miss' Languish yduVself, 
I suppose you would have me marry the .aunt; ox if 
you should chaageiveur mind, and take the old lady — 
’tis the same to me — I’ll marry the niece. 

Sir Anth. Upon my w'ord. Jack, thou’rt either a 
very great hypocrite, or but, come, 1 know your in- 

difference on such a subject must be all a lie. I’m 

sure it must. Come, nQ\V — d your demure face ! 

Come, confess. Jack; — you have been lying — ha’n’t 
you? You have been playing the hypocrite, hey? 
i’ll never forgive you, if you ha’n’t been lying and 
playing the hypocrite. 

Ahs. I’m sorry, sir, that the respect and duty which 
I bear to you should be so mistaken. 

Sir Anth. Hang your re.spect and duty ! But come 
along with me. I’ll write a note to Mrs. Malaprop, .and 
you shall visit the lady directly. Her eyes shall be 
the Promethean torch to you. Come along ! I’ll never 
forgive you, if you don’t come back stark mad with, 
rapture and impatience — if you don’t, egad. I’ll marry 
the girl myself I * . [Exeunt 

SCENE H. 

J DLi.^ ’s Dressing-room. 

Faulelanu solus. 

• % 

Faulk. They told me Julia would return directly ; 

I wonder she is not yet come ! How mean does this 
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captious, unsatisfied temper of mine appear to my 
cooler judgment ! Yet I know not that I indulge it in 
any other point: but on this one subject, and to this 
one subject, whom I think I love beyond my life, I 
sun ever ungeneionsly fretful and msidl}^ capricious ! 
1 am conscious of it, yet I cannot correct myself! 
Wluit tender honest, joy sparkled in her eyes when we 
met ! • How delicate was the warmth of her ex- 
pressions! I was ashamed to .appeal* less happy, 
though I had come resolved to wear a face of coolness 
and upbraiding. Sir Anthony’s presence prevented 
my proposed expostulations: yet 1 must be satisfied 
that slie has not been s6 very happy in my absence. 
She is coming ! Yes ! 1 know the nimbleness of her 

tread, when she thinks her impatient Faulkland comits 
the moments of her stay. 

Enter 3 Milk. 

Jnlin. I had not hoped to see you again so soon. 
Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my first 
welcome, restrained as we w’ere by the presence of a 
third person ? 

Julia. O Faulkland, when your kindness can make 
me thus happy, let me not tlxiuk that I discovered 
something of coldness in your first salutation. * 

Faulk. ’Twas but your fancy, Julia. 1 was rejoiced 
to see you-^to sea you in such health. Sure 1 had no 
cause for coldness ? • 

Julia. Nay, tlien, I see you have taken something ill. 
You must not conceal from me what it is. • 
Faulk. Well, then, shall I own to you that my joy at 
hearing of your health and amval here, by youl* neigh- 
bour Acres, was somewhat damped by his dwelling 
much on the high spirits you had enjoyed in Devonshire 
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— on your mirth, your singing, dancing, and I know 
not what ! For such is iny temper, Julia, that I should 
regard every mirthful n^oment in your absence as a 
treason to constancy. The mutual tear that steals down 
the cheeks of parting lovers is a compact, that no smile 
shall live there till they meet again. 

Julia. Must I never cease td tax my Faulkland with 
thisHieasing minute caprice ? Can the idle reports of a 
silly boor weigh in your breast against my “tried ;iiffec- 
tion? ' • ’ 

Faulk. They have no Aveight with 'me, Julia. No, 
no ; I am happy if you have been so ; yet duly say that 
you did not sing with mirth that you thought of 
Faulkland in the dance. 

c 

Julia. I never can be kappy in your absence. If I 
wedr a countenance of content, it is to show that my 
mind holds no doubt of my Faulkland’s truth. If 
I seemed sad, it were to make malice triumph ; and say, 
that I had fixed my heart on one, who left me to 
lament his roving and my own credulity. Believe me, 
Faulkland, I mean not to upbraid you, when I say, that 
1 have often dressed sorrow in smiles, lest my friends 
should guess whose unkindness had caused my tears. . 

Faulk. You were ever all goodness to me. O, I am 
a brute, when I admit a doubt of your tine constancy T 

Julia. ever without such cause from you, as I 
will not suppose possible, you find mjr affections veering 
but a point, may I become a proverbial scoff for levity 
and base ingratitude. 

Faulk. Ah I Julia, that last word is grating to me. 
I would I had no title to your gratitude ! Search your 
heart, ttulia ; perhaps what you have mistaken for love, 
is but th^ warm effusion of a too thankful heart I 

Julia. For what quality must I love you ? 

Fcadk. For no quality 1 To regard me for any 
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quality of mind or understanding, were only to esteem 
me. And for person, I have often wished myself 
deformed, to be convinced that I' owed no obligation 
there for any part of your affection. 

Julia. Where nature has bestowed a nhow of nice 
attention in the features of a man, he should laugh at 
it as . misplaced, I have seen men, who in this vain 
article, perliaps, might rank above you ; but my ueart 
has never ksked my eyes if it were so or not. 

Faulk. Now this is not Avell from you, Julia ; I despise 
person in a man'; yet, if you loved me as I wish, though 
1 were an .(Etliiop, you’d think none so fair. 

Julia. I see you are determined to be unkind. The 
contract which my poor father bound us in gives you 
more than a lover’s privilege; 

Faulk. Again, J ulia, you raise ideas that feed and 
justify my doubts. I would not have been more free ; 
no, I am proud of my restraint. Yet — yet, perhaps 
your high respect alone for this solemn compact has 
fettered your inclinations, which else had made a 
worthier choice. How sliall I be sure, had you re- 
mained unbound in thought and promise, that I should 
still have been the object of your persevering love? 

Julia. Then try me now. Let us be free as strangers 
as to what has jiast; my heart will not feel more 
liberty ! • 

Faulk. There jiow ! so hasty, J ulia ! so anxious to 
be free ! If your love for me were fixed and ardent, 
you would not lose your hold, even though I wished,it 1 
Julia. 0 1 you torture me to the heart 1 I cannot 
bear it. • 

Faulk. I do not mean to distress you. If I loved 
you less, I should never give you an uneasy* moment. 
But hear me. All* my frdtful doubts arise from this. 
Women are not used to wei^h, and separate the motives 
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of their affections : the cold dictates of prudence, grati- 
tude, or filial duty, inay sometimes be mistaken for tlie 
pleadings of the lieart. *I would not boast, yet let me 
say, that I have neither age, person, nor character to 
found dislike 'on; my fortune such as few ladies could 
be charged with indiscretion in, the match. 0,‘ Julia! 
whey Love receives sucji countenance from Prudence^ 
nice minds will be suspicious of its birth. 

Julia. I know, nc^ whither your insinuations vfohld 
tend; but as they seem pressing to iysult me, I will 
spare you the regret of having done so. I- have given 
you no cause for this ! [Ej:it in-tears. 

Faulk. In tears ! Stay, Julia ; stay but tor a moment. 
The door is fastened ! Julia ! my soul, but for one 
moment. I hear her sybbing ! ’Sdeath ! what a brute 
am I to use her thus ! Yet stay. Ay, she is coining 
now ; how little resolution there is in woman ! Ilow 
a few soft words can turn them ! No, I'aith ! she is not 
coming either. Why, Julia, my love, say but that you 
forgive me — come but to tell me tliat; now this is 
being too resentful. Stay ! she is coming too. I thought 
she would ; no steadiness in anything I Her going away 
must have been a mere trick then; she sha’n’t see that 
I was hurt by it. I’ll affect indifference (hums a tuna: 
then listens). No, Z — nds ! she’s not coming ! nor don’t 
intend it, I suppose. This is not steadiness but ohsti- ■ 
nacy ! Yet I deserve it. What, after so . long an 
absence to quarrel with her tenderness! ’Twas bar- 
baA>us and unmanly! 1 should be ashamed to see 
her now. I’ll* wait till her just resentment is abated, 
and whhn I distress her so again, may I lose her for 
ever! and be linked instead to some antique virago, 
whose gnawing passions, ^nd loug-hoarded spleen, 
shall make me curse my folly half the day and all the 
night. [Exit. 
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SCENE III.* 

Mrs. ■VIalaprop’s Lodgings. 

• • 

Mra. ^Ialaprop, with a letter in her hand^ and Captain 

Absolute, , , 

Mrs. 2I'iL Y<Jnr being Sir Anthony’s son, captain, 
would itself ‘be a sufficient accommodation ; but from 
the ingenuity of your appearance, I am convinced you 
deserve the character here given of you. 

Ahs. I’ermit me to say, maflam, tuat as I never .yet 
have had the pleasure of seeirfg Miss Languish, my 
principal inducement in this affair at present is the 
lionour of being allied to Mrs. Malaprop ; of whose in- 
tellectual accomplishments, elegant manners, and unaf- 
fected learniny:, no toiiirue is silent. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you do me infinite honour ! 1 beg, 

captain, you’ll be .seated. (^Sit.) Ah! few gentlemen, 
noiv-a-days, know how to value the ineffectual quali- 
ties in a woman ! few think how a little knowledge 
hA'.omes a gentlewoman ! Men have no sense now 
but for the worthless flower of beauty ! * 

■ Ahs. It is but ^o true indeed, ma’am ; yet I fear 
our ladies- shoul^ share the blame; they think our 
atlmiration of beauty so great, that hnowledge in them 
Avould be superfluous. Thus, like garden-trees, they 
seldom show fruit, till time has robbed them of the 
more specious blosson^. Few, like Mrs. Malaprop and 
the orange-tree, are rich in both at once I • 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, yotf overpdWer me with good-breed- 
ing. — He is the very pine-apple of politeness! You 
are not ignorant, captain, that this giddy gtrl has 
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somehow contrived to fix her affections on a beggarly, 
strolling, eaves-dropping ensign, whom none of us 
have seen, and nobody knows anything of. 

Ahs. O, I have heard the silly affair before. I'm 
not at all prejudiced against her on that account. 

Mrs. Mai. You are very gOjpd and very considerate, 
caplin. I am sure I have done everything in my 
power since I exploded the affair ; long ago 1 laid my 
positive conjunctions on her, never to think on tlie 
fellow again ; I have since laid Sir Anthony’s preposi- 
tion before her ; but, I am sorry to say, ^e seems re- 
solved to decline every particle that I enjoin her. 

Ahs. It must be very distressing, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. Oh ! it gives me the hydrosbitics to such 
a degree; I thought slie had persisted from corre- 
sponding with him ; but, behold, this very day, I have 
interceded another letter from the fellow. I believe I 
have it in n^y pocket. 

Ahs. O the devil ! my.last note. [Aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, here it is. 

Ahs. Ay, my note indeed ! O the little traitress 
Lucy. [Aside. 

Mrs. Mol. There, perhaps you may know the writ- 
ing. [ Gives him. the letter. 

Ahs. I think I have seen the hand befoi’e ; yes, I 
certainly must have seen this hand before 

Mrs. Mai. Nay, but read it, captain. 

Ahs. (Reads) '‘My souVs idol., my adored Lydia!* 
Very tender indeed. 

Mrs. Mall Tender I ay, and profane too, o’my cou- 
sciente ! 

Ahs. ‘ 1 am excessively alarmed at the intelligence you 
send me^ iJie more so as my new riyal ’ 

Mrs. Mai. That’s yoa, sir. 

Ahs. ‘ Hoc universally the character of being cm ao- 
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complished gentleman., and a man of honour.' Well, 
that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs. Mai. O, the fellow has soihe design in writing 
so. 

Ahs. That he had, I’ll answer for him, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. But go on^ sir ; you’ll see presently. 

Ais. ‘ As for thff. old iceather-heaten she-dragor^ who 
guards you.’ Who can he mean by that ? 

Mrs. Mai. Me, sir ; me ; he me£^s ^le there. What 
do you think now ? But go on a little further. 

Ahs. Impudent scoundrel ! — ‘ it shaU go hard hut I 
will elude her vigilance, as I am told that the same ridi- 
culous vanity, which moh’s her dress up her coarse 
features, and deck her dull ehat with hard words which 
she don't understand ’ * . 

Mrs. Mai. There, sir, an attack upon my language ! 
what do you think of that? — an aspersion upon my 
parts of speech ! was ever such a brute !. Sure if I re- 
prehend anything in this world, it is the use of my 
oracular tongue, and a nice derangement of epitaphs ! 

Ahs. He deserves to be hanged and quar*tered ! let 
me see — ‘ same ridiculous vanity' 

• Mrs. Mai. You need not read it again, sir. 

Ahs. 1 beg pardon, ma’am — ‘ does also lay her open 
to the grossest deceptions from flattery and pretended 
admiration' — an impudent coxcomb ! ‘ so that I have 
a scheme to see yoti shortly icith the old harridan's con- 
sent, and even to make her a go-hetween in our interview'.’ 
Was ever such assurance ! • 

Mrs. Mai. Did you ever hear anything like it? 
He’ll elude my vigilance, will he — yes, yes ! ha ! ha ! 
he’s very likely to enter these doors ! We’ll try who 
can plot best I * 

Ahs. So we will, ma’am— so we will. Ha! ha! ha! • 
a conceited puppy, ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, but Mrs. 
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Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated by tliis 
fellow, suppose you were to Aviiik at her corresponding 
with him for a little tirasi — let her fcven plot an elope- 
ment with him — then do you connive at her escape — 
while I, just' in the nick, will have the fellow laid by 
the heels, and fairly contrive ,to carry her off in his 
’steajl. 

Mfs. 2Ial. I am delighted with the seheine ; never 
was anything bettei; perpetrated ! 

Ah$. But, pray, could not I see tlje lady for a few 
minutes now? •! should like to try her teinper a little. 

Mrs. Mai. Why, I don’t know — I doubt she is not 
prepared for a visit of this kiiid. There is a decorum 
in these matters. 

Abs. O Lord, she won’t mind me — only tell her 
Bevex'ley 

Mrs. Mai. Sir ! 

Abs. Gently, good tongue. \^Aside. 

Mrs. Mol. What did you say of Beverley ? 

Abs. O, I was going to propose that you should tell 
her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley who was 
below ; she’d come down fast enough then. Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! 

Mrs. Mol. ’Twould be a trick she well deserves, — 
besides, ^'ou know the fellow tells her he’ll get my 
consent to see her — ha ! ha ! Let him if he can, 1 say 
again. Lydia, come down here!* {Calh'ntj.) He’ll 
make me a go-between in their interviews — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Come' down, I say, Lydia ! I don’t wonder at your 
laughing. H& ! ha ! ha ! His impudence is truly lidi- 
curouss 

Abs. ’Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma’am ; 
ha I ha! hal , , 

Mrs. Mai. The little hussy won’t hear. W ell, I’ll 
go and tell her at once who it is; she shall know that 
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Captain Absolute is come to wait on her. And I’ll 
make her behave as becomes a^oung woman. 

Abs. As you please, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. For the present, captain, your servant. 
Ah! you’ve not done laughing yet, 1 see — elude my 
vigilance ! w^s, yes ; ha ! *ha ! ha ! [^Exit. 

Abs. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! one would think now th8,t I 
might, throw oflF all disguise at once, and seize my 
prize with security ; but such is ‘L^dia^s caprice, that 
to undeceive wgre probably to lose her. I’ll see 
whether she knows me. 

[ Walks CLside^ and seems engaged in looking 
at the pictures. 

Enter Lydia. 

• 

. Lydia- Wliat a scene am 1 now to go through ! surely 
nothing can be more dreadful than to be obliged to 
listen to tlie loathsome addresses of a stranger to one’s 
heart. 1 have heard of girls persecuted as I am, who 
have appealed in behalf of their favoured lover to the 
generosity of his rival ; suppose 1 were to try it. There 
stands the hated rival — «an officer too! but 0 how 
unlike my Beverley ! 1 wonder he don’t begin. Truly 
ho* seems a very negligent wooer! quite at his ease, 
upon my word I I’ll speak first. Mr. Absoluje. 

• Abs. Ma’am. [Turns round. 

Lydia. O heavefts ! Beverley ! 

Abs. Hush I hilsh, my life ! softly ! Be not sur- 
prised ! 

Lydia. I am so astonished ! and so terrified ! and so 
oveqoyed ! For heaven’s sake, how came you here ? 

Abs. Briefly, I have deceived your aunt. ^ I was 
informed that my new rival was to visit here Lhis 
evening, and contriving to have him kept away, have 
passed myself on her for Captain Absolute. 
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Lydia. O charming ! And she really takes you for 
young Absolute ? ' ^ „ 

Ahs. 0, she’s convinced of it. 

Lydia. Ha-! lia! ha! I can’t forbear laughing to 
think liow her sagacity is overreached. 

Ahs. But we trifle with our pi’ecipus moments— such 
another opportunity may not occur — then let me now 
conjure my kind, m^ condescending angel, ‘to fix the 
time when I may rescue her from undeserving per- 
secution, and w,ith a licensed wiirmth pl(^d for my 
reward. 

Lydia. Will you then, Beverley, consent to forfeit 
that portion of my paltry wejilth ? that burden on the 
wings of love ? ' 

Ahs. 0, come to me, rich only thus, in loveliness. 
Bring no portion to me but thy love; ’twill be generous * 
in you, Lydia; for well you know, it is the only dower 
your poor Beverley can repay. 

Lydia. How persuasive arc his words 1 how charm- 
ing will poverty be with him ! 

Ahs. Ah 1 my soul, what a life will we then live ! 
Love shall be our idol and support! we will worship 
him with a monastic strictness ; abjuring all worldly 
toys, to centre every thought and action there. Proud 
of calamity, we will enjoy the wreck of wealth; while 
the surrounding gloom of adversity shall make the 
flame of our pure love show doubly Jjright. By hea- 
vens I "I would fling all goods of fortune from me with 
a prodigal hand, to enjoy the scene where I might clasp 
my Ly^ia to my bosom, and say, the world affords no 

smile to me but here \Emhracing her. 

If she holds out now, the devil is in it ! [Aside. 

Lydia. Now could I fly •with hifn to the Antipodes/ 
but my persecution is not yet come to a crisis. 
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Enter Mrs. MALAPROP,^Z^sfe«^V^^. 

Mrr. Mai. I am impatient to know how the little 
hussy deports herself. * [Aside. 

Ah<. 8o pensive, Lydia! is then your warmth 
abated ? . » 

Mrs. M(d. Warmth abated ! so ! she has been in a 
passion, I suppose. , ^ , 

Jjijdia. No, nor ever can while I have life. 

Mr.<i. M(iL An ill-tempered little devil ! She’ll be in 
a passion all her life, will she ? 

Lydia. Think not the idle threats of my ridiculous 
aunt can ever have any weight with me. 

Mrs. Mul. Very dutiful, upon my word ! 

Lydia. Let her choice be Captain Absolute, but 
Bevcrlev is mine. 

Mr.s. Mai. I am astonished at her assurance ! to his 
face — this is to his face ! 

Ahs. Thus then let me enforce my suit. [Kneeling. 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, poor young man ! down on his knees 
entreating for pity! I can contain no longer. Why, 
thou vixen I I have overheard you. 

^ Ahs. O, confound her vigilance? [Aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Captain Absolute, I know not how to 
. apologize for her shocking rudeness. * 

Ahs. So, all's !*afe, I find. [Aside. 

I have hopes, madam, that time will bring the young 
lady • 

Mrs. Mai. O, there’s nothing to be hoped for from 
her ! she's as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of 
Nile. 

Lydia. Nay, madam, what do you charge me with 
now? 

Mrs. Mol. Why, thou unblushing rebel, didn’t you 
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tell this gentleman to his face that you loved anotlier 
better ? Didn’t yon say you never would be his ? 
Lydia. No, madanfi, I did not. 

Mrs, Mai. Good heavens ! what assui'ance ! Dydia, 
Lydia, you ought to know tliat lying don’t become a 
young woman ! Didn’t you boast that Beverley, that 
stroller Beverley, possessed your hea,rt ? , Tell me that, 

I t • 

sav. 

Lydia. ’Tis true, ma’am, and none but Beverley: 

Mrs. Mai, Hold ! hold. Assurance ! you shall not be 
so rude. , 

Ahs. Nay, pray, !Mrs. Malaprop, don’t stop the 
young lady’s speech: slie’s very welcome to talk thus; 
it does not hurt me in the least, I assure you. 

Mrs. Mai. You are tod good, captain; too amiably 
patient ; but come with me, miss. Let us see you 
again soon, captain. Remember what we have fixed. 
Abs. I shall, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mol. Come, take a graceful leave of the gen- 
tleman. 

Lydia. every blessing wait on my Beverley, 

my loved Bcv 

Mrs. Mai. Hus.sy! I’ll choke the word in ynur 
throat 1 Come along, come along. \Exeimt severally ^ 

[Absolute kissiny his hand to Lydia, 5Irs. 
« Malaprop stopping her from speaking. 
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SCENE IV. 
j\cKEsis Lodgings, 

Acres and David. 

Acres as just dressed. 

Aercs. Imlecd, David, do you tliiiik 1 become it so? 

David. You are quite another creature, believe me, 
master, by tlie mass ! an’ we’ye any luck we shall see 
the Devon monkerony in all the print shops in Bath*! 

Acre.'i. Dress does make a difference, David. 

David. ’Tis all in all, 1 think — difference! why, an’ 
you were to go now to Clod-Hall, I am certain the old 
lady wouldn’t know yon ; 3tlaster Butler wouldn’t 
believe his own eyes, and ^Irs. Pickle would cry, ‘ Lard 
prcsarve me ! ’ our dairymaid would come giggling to 
the door, and I warrant Dolly Tester, your honour’s 
favourite, would blush like my waistcoat. Oons 1 I’ll 
a gallon, there an’t a dog in the house but would bark, 
and I question whether Phillis would wag a hg,ir of her 
tail I 

Acres. Ay, DavM, there’s nothing like polishing. 

David. So I sa}*sof your honour’s boots; but the boy 
never heeds me ! * 

Acres. But, David, has Mr, De-la-grace been here? 
I must rub up my balancing, and chasing, and fforiug. 

David. I’ll call again, sir. 

Acres. Do, and se<i if therq are any letters for mr at 
the post-office. 

David I will. By the mass, I can’t help looking at 
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your head ! if I hadn’t been by at the cooking, I wish I 
may die if I should have known the ,dish again myself! 

. • 

[Acres comes forward^ practicing a 
dancing step. 

Acres. Sink, slide, coupee. Confound the first inven- 
tors *of cotillons ! say f, the}’’ are as bad as algebra to 
us country gentlemen ; I can walk a mhiuet . easy 
enough when I am forced ! and I have been accounted 
a good stick in a country-dance. Oddf<’jigs and tabors! 
I never valued your cross-over to couple— figure in — 
right and left ; and I’d foot it with e’er a captain in the 
county ! but these outlandish heathen allemnndcs and 
cotillons are quite beyond*me ! I shall never jirospcr at 
’em*, that’s sure; mine are true-born English legs, they 
don’t understand their curst French lingo ! their pas 
this, and pas that, and pas t’other ! Damn me ! my feet 
don’t like to 'be called paws ! no, ’tis certain I have 
most anti-GalUcan toes ! 

Enter Servant. 

8ero. Here is Su* Lucius O" Trigger to wait on you, 
sir. 

Acres. Show him in. 

Enter Sir Lucius. 

t 

Sir Luc. Mr. Acres, I am delighted, to embrace you. 

^cres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my friend, what has brought you so 
suddenly to Bath ? 

Acres. Faith! I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantem, 
and find.myself in a quagmire at last. In short, 1 have 
been very ill used. Sir Lucius. * I don’t choose to 
mention names, but look on me as on a very ill-used 
gentlem^-n. 
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Sir Luc. Pray, what is the case ? I ask no names. 

Acres. Mai*k me^ tSir Lucius, I fall as deep as need 
be in love with a young lady — h6r. friends take my 
part— rl follow her to Bath — send word of- my arrival ; 
and receive answer, that the lady is to be otlierwise 
disposed of. This, tSk’ Lucius, I call being ill used. 

Sir Luc. Very ilf*, upon my bonscieuce. Pray,* can 
you divinc’tlie cause of it? 

Acres. Why, there’s the matter* slie has another 
lover, one Beverley, who, I am told,, is now in Bath. 
Odds {slanders and lies ! he must be at the bottom of it. 

Sir Luc. A rival in the case, is there ? and you think 
he has supplanted you unfairly ? 

Acres. Unfairly ! to be surd he has. He never could 
have done it fairly. * 

Sir Luc. Then sure you know what is to be 
done ! 

Acres. Not T, upon my soul ! 

Sir Luc. We wear no swords here, but you under- 
stand me. 

Acres. What ? fight him ! 

■Sir Luc. Ay, to be sure : what can I mean else ? 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

* Sir Luc. Now, I think he has given you the greatest 
provocation in the world. Can a man coinnnt a more 
heinous offence agjiinst another than to fall in love with 
the same woman \ O, by my soul ! it is the most un- 
pardonable breach of fidendship. • 

Acres. Breach of friendship ! Ay, ay ; but I have no 
acquaintance with this man. I never saw him, in my 
life. 

Sir Luc. That’s no argument at all : he has* the less 
right then to take such a libbrty. 

Acres. Gad, that’s true. I grow full of anger. Sir 
Lucius ! I fire apace 1 Odds hilts and blades i •! find a 
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man may have a deal of valour in him, and not know 
it! But couldn’t I contrive to have a little right of my 
side ? . * 

Sir Luc. What the devil signified right., when your 
honour is conceimed ? Do you think Achilles, or my 
little Alexander the Great, ever , inquired where the 
right,.lay ? No, by my soul, they 'drew their broad- 
swords, and left the lazy sons of peace to » settle the 
justice of it. • 4 • 

Acres. Your words are a Grenadier’vs march to my 
heart ! I believe' courage must be catching I ' I certainly 
do feel a kind of valour rising as it were — a kind of 
courage, as I may say. Odds flints, pans, and triggers 1 
I’ll challenge him directly,. 

Sir Luc. Ah, my little friend I if J iiad Blwiderbuss- 
Hall here, 1 could show you a range of ancestry, in 
the O’Trigger line, that would furnish the new room ; 
every one of whom had killed his man ! For though 
the mansion-house and dirty acres have slipt through 
my fingers, I thank heaven our honour and the family- 
pictures are as fi*esh as ever. 

Acres. O, Sir Lucius ! 1 have had ancestors too ! 
every man of ’em colonel or captain in the militia! 
Odds balls and bairels ! say no more ; I’m braced for 
it. The thunder of your words has .soured the milk 
of human kindness in my breast ! Z-j-d.s ! as the man 
in the play says, ‘ I could do such deeds ’ 

S^r Imc. Come, come, there must be no passion at 
all in the case ; these things should always be done 
civilly. * 

Acres. I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must 
be in a rage. Dear, Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, 
if you love me. Gome, here’s pen and paper. {Sits 
dovm to wrUei^ I would the ink were red 1 Indite, I 
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say indite ! How sliall I begin ? Odds bullets and 
blades ! I’ll write a good bold band, however. 

Sir Luc. Pray compose yoarselfl 
Acres. Come, now, shall I begin with an oath ? 
Do, Sir Lucius, let me begin with a damuie. 

Sir Luc. Plio ! pho ! Ao the thing decently, and like 
a Christian. Begii.; now, ‘ — , 

Acres. That’s too civil b\' half. 

6'i7- Luc. ‘ To yreoent the ■ ccsifuMon that might 

arise ’ 

Acres. Well 

Sif Luc. ‘ From our hath addressing the same lady ’ — 
Acres. Ay — there’s the reason — ‘ same lady ’ — 
Well 

Sir Luc. ‘ I shall expect the. honour of your com* 
pauy ’ 

Acres. Z — ds ! I’m not asking him to dinner. 

Sir Luc. Pray be easy. 

Acres. Well then, ‘ honour of your company’ — 

Sir Luc. ‘ To settle our pretensions' 

Acres. Well. 

Sir Luc. Let me see, ay, King’s Mead-field will do 
— ‘ in King's Mead-fields. ’ 

• Acres. So that’s done. Well, I’ll fold it up pre- 
sently ; my own crest, a hand and dagger, shall be the 
•seal. 

Sir Luc. You See now this little explanation will 
put a stop at once to all confusion or misunderstanding 
that might arise between you. • 

Acres. Ay, we fight to prevent any lAisimderstand- 
ing. 

Sir Luc. Now, I’ll leave yon to fix your own time. 
Take my advice, ayd you’U decide it this evening if 
you can ; then let the worst come of it, ’twill be olf * 
your mind to-morrow. 
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Acres. Very true. 

Sir Luc. So I shall see nothing more of you, unless 
it be by letter, till ithe evening. 1 would do myself 
the honour to carry your message ; but, to tell you a 
secret, I beUeve I shall have just such another affair 
on my own hands. There is a gay captain here, who 
put a jest on me lately, at tlie expense of my country, 
andT only want to fall* in with the gentleman, to call 
him out. * 

Acres. By my valour, I should like to see you fight 
first ! Odds life ! I should like to see you kill him, if 
it was only to get a little lesson. 

Sir Imc. I shall be very proud of instructing you. 
Well for the present — but remember now, when you 
meet your antagonist, do everything in a mild and 
agreeable maimer. Lfet your courage be as keen, but 
at the same time as polislied, as your sword. 

[^Exeunt severally. 


ACT IV.— SCENE L 

Acres’s Lodginys. 

Acres and David. 

David. Then, by the mass, sir ! I ivould do no such 
thing — ^ne’er a Sir Lucius O’Ti igger in the kingdom 
should make’ me fight, when 1 wa’n’t so minded. 
Oons ! *what will the old lady say, when she hears o’t ? 

Acres. Ah 1 David, if you had heard Sir Lucius I 
Odds sparks and flames 1 jie would have roused your 
valour. 
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David. Not he, inrleed. I hates such blood-thirsty 
cormorants. Look’ee, master, if you’d wanted a bout 
at boxing, qufirtei:-stafF, or short-staff, I should never 
be the man to bid you ciy off : ' but for your curst 
sharps and snaps, I never knew siny good come of ’em. 

A-cres. But my honour, David, my honour ! I must 
be very cax'cful of my honour. 

.David. Ay, by the mass! and I would be’ very 
carcfiil of it ; and 1 think in return my honour couldn't 
do less tlian to be very cai'eful of me. 

Acres. Odds blades ! David, no gentleman Avill ever 
risk the loss of his honour ! 

David. I say then, ife would bfi but civil in honour 
never to risk the loss of a gentleman. Look’ee, master, 
tills honour seems to me to b<? a marvellous false friend : 
ay, truly, a very courtier-like servant. Put the case, I 
was a gentleman (which, thank God, no one can say of 
me) ; well, my honour makes me quarrel with another 
gentleman of my acquaintance. So, we fight. (Pleasant 
enough that.) Boh ! I kill him (the more’s my luck). 
Now, pray who gets the profit of it ? Why, my honour. 
But put the case that he kills me ! by the mass ! 1 go 
to the worms, and my honour whips over to my enemy 
Acres. No, David, in that case! Odds crowns and 
faurels ! your honour follows you to the grave. 

David. Now, that’s just the place whe**e 1 could 
make a shift to dp without it. 

Acres: 7t — dsj David, you are a coward ! It doesn’t 
become my valour to listen to you. What, shall I, dis- 
grace my ancestors? Think of that, David — think 
what it would be to disgrace my ancestors I , 

David. Under favour, the surest way of not disgrac- 
ing them, is to keep as long as you can out of their 
company. Look’eS now, master, to go to tliem in such 
baste, with an ounce of lead in your brains, I should 
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think might as well he let alone. Ouv ancestors are 
very good kind of folks; but they ai-e the last people I 
should choose to hdve a visiting acquaintance with. 

Acres. But, David, now, you don’t think there is 
such very, Very, vet'y great danger, hey? Odds life! 
people often fight without any mischief done ! 

David. By the mass, I think ’tin ten to one against 
youl Oons! here to meet some lion-headed fellow, I 
warrant, with his d;^ — n’d double-barrelled swords, and 
cut-and-thrust pistols! Lord bless us! it makes me 
tremble to think o’t ! Those be such despei'ate bloody- 
minded weapons ! Well, I never could abide ’em ; 
from a child I never could fan’cy ’em ! I suppose there 
a’ n’t been so metciless a beast in the world as youi- 
loaded pistol ! 

Aci'es. Z — ds ! I icon't be afraid. Odds fire and 
fury ! you sha’n’t make me afraid. Here is the chal- 
lenge, and I have sent for my dear friend Jack Abso- 
lute to carry it for me. 

David. Ay, i’ the name of mischief, let him be the 
messenger. For my part, I wouldn’t lend a hand in it 
for the best horse in your stable. By the mass! it 
don’t look like another letter ! It is, as I may say, a 
designing and malicious looking letter ; and I warraut 
smells of gunpowder like a soldier’s pouch ! Oons ! I 
wouldn’t if wear it mayn’t go off! 

Acres. Out, you poltroon ! you ha’u’t the valour of a 
grasshopper. 

David. Well, I say no more ; ’twill be sad news, to 
be suro, at Clod Hall ! but 1 ha’ done. How Phillis 
will howl when she hears of it I Ah, poor bitch, she 
little thinks what shooting her master’s going after! 
And I wfirrant old Crop, who has carried your honour, 
field and road, these ten years, will curse the hour he 
was bom. {Whimpering^} 
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Acres. It won’t do, David ; I am determined to fijjlit, 
BO get along, you coward, while I’m in the mind. 

'Enter SeRVant, 

Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres. O ! show him up. [Exit Seryant. 

David. Well, Heavemsend we be all alive this time 
to-morrow. • 

Acres. X^’hat’s that? Don’t provoke me, David 1 

Da'Vid. Good-bye, master. • • • (^Whimpering.) 

Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, croaking 
raveu. * [Exit David. 

• Absolute. 

Ahs What’s the matter. Bob ? 

Acres. A vile, .sheep •hearted blockhead ! If I hadn’t 
the valour of St. George and the dragon to boot 

Ahs. But what did you want with me. Bob ? 

Acres. 0! There — [Gives him the challenge). 

Ahs. ‘ To Ensign Beverley' So, what’s going on 
now! [Aside. 

Well, what’s this? 

Acres. A challenge ! 

Ahs. Indeed! Why, you won’t fight him; will you, 

r»b? 

Acres. ’Egad, but I will. Jack. Sir Lucius has 
wrought me to it. He has left me full of rage, and I’ll 
fight this evening,* that so much good passion mayn’t 
be wasted. * 

Ahs. But what have I to do with this ? 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something of this 
fellow, I want you to find him out for me, an^ give 
him this mortal defiance. 

Ahs. Well, give itJ;o me, ajad trust me he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear Jack : 
but it is giving you a great deal of trouble. 
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Ahs. Not in the least ; I beg you won’t mention it. 
No trouble in the world I assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind. What it is to have a 
friend! You couldn’t be my second — could you, 
Jack? 

Ahs. Why no, Bob — not in ihis affair — it Avould uot 
be quite so proper. . * 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend Sir Lucius. 
I shall have yonr good wishes, however, .lack. 

Ahs. Whenever he meets vou, believe me. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Sir Anthony* Absolute is below, inquiring for 
the captain. 

Ahs. I’ll come instantly. Well, my little hero, 
success attend you. [Going.) 

Acres. Sta.y — stay, Jack. If Beverley should ask 
you what kind of a man your friend Acres is, do tell 
him I am a devil of a fellow — will you. Jack? 

Ahs. To be sure I shall. I’ll .say yoxi are a deter- 
mined dog — ^liey. Bob ! 

Acres. Ay, do, do — and if that frightens him, ’egad, 
perhaps he mayn’t come. So tell him I generally kill 
a man a-jveek ; will you, Jack ? 

Ahs. I will, I will; I’ll say you are called in the 
countiy ‘ Fighting Boh' " 

Acres. Right — right — ’tis all to prevent mischief; 
for I don’t want to take his life if I clear my honour. 

Ahs. No ! — that’s very kind of you. 

Act^es. Why, you don’t wish me to kill him — do 
you. Jack ? 

Ahs. No, upon my souj, I do jiot. But a devil of 
a fellow, hey? [Going.) 

A^res. True, true — but stay — stay. Jack — ^you may 
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add, that you never saw me in such a rage before — a 
most devouring rage I 
Ahs. I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack — determined jiog I 
Ah.'^. Ay, ay, ‘ Fighting Boh f ’ [Exeunt severally. 


SCENE TI. 

^Ivs. AIalaprop's Lodgings. 

m 

Mrs. Malaprop and Lvdia. 

• 

J/z-.s. Mai. Why, thou perverse onelTr-tell me what 
you can object to him? Isn’t^he a handsome man^ — 
tell me that. A genteel man ?* a pretty figure of a 
man ? 

Lgdia. She little thinks whom she is praising ! 
(A.<!i!(/e.) So is Beverley, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. No caparisons, miss, if you please. Capa- 
risons don’t become a yoixng woman. No! Captain 
Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman ! 

.Lydia, Ay, the Captain Absolute you have seen. 

[Aside. 

*Mrs. Mai. Then he's so well bred ; so full of alacrity 

and adulation ! — and has so much to sav for Ifimself : — 

•> 

in such good language too! His physiognomy so 
grammatical ! Tl^en his presence is so noble ! I protest 
when I saw him, I thought of what Hamlet says 4n 
the play: — ‘ Hesperian curls — the front of Joh him- 
self! — an eye, like Marc\ to threaten at command ! — 

a station, like Harry Mercury, new ’ Something 

about kissing — on a hill — however, the similitude 
struck me directly. * * 

Lydia. How enraged she’ll be presently when she 
discovers her mistake I itsfeitfe. 
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Enter Servant. 

Ser. Sir Anthonj’^ and' Captain Absolute are below, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. Show them up here. [Exit Servant. 
Now, Lydia, I insist on your* behaving as becomes a 
your^ woman. Show ‘your good /breeding, at least, 
though you have forgot your duty. , 

Lydia. Madam, I have told you my resolution ! I 
shall not only give him no encoui’agement, but 1 won’t 
even speak to, dr look at him. 

[Flings Im'self into a chair., icith her face from the 
door. 

, Enter Sir Anthony and Absolute. 

Sir Anih. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop ; come to 
mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty, and diffi- 
culty enough ! had to bring this fellow. I don’t know 
what’s the matter ; but if I had not held him by force, 
he’d have given me the slip. 

Mrs, Mai. You have infinite trouble. Sir Anthony, 
in the affair. I am ashamed for the cause! Lydia, 
Lydia, rise, I beseech you ! — pay your respects ! 

[Aside to hLr. 

Sir Anth. I hope, madam, that Miss Languish has 
reflected on the worth of tins gentleman, and the 
regal'd due to her aunt’s choice, ^and my alliance. 
Npw, Jack, speak to her. [Aside to him. 

Ahs. What the d — 1 shall I do 1 {Aside.) You see, 
sir, sh^ won’t even look at me, whilst you are here. 
I knew she wouldn’t ! I told you so. Let me entreat 
you, mfto leave us together! 

[Absolute se&msHo expostulate with his father. 

Lydia. {Aside^ I wonder I ha’n’t heard my aunt 
exclulu? yeti sure she can’t have looked at him I — 
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perhaps their regimentals are alike, and she is some- 
thing blind. 

Sir Anth. I sajf, sir, I won't stii*,a foot yet. 

Mrs. Mol. I am soiTy to say, Sir'Anthony, that my 
affluence over my niece is very small. *Tnrn round, 
Lydia ; I blush for you* ‘ [Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. * May I not flatter myself, that* Miss 
Languish .will assign what cause of dislike she can 
have' to my .son, Why don’t you begin. Jack ? Speak, 
you puppy — speak ! [Aside to him. 

Mrs. Mai. It is impossible. Sir Anthony, she can 
have 'any. She will not say she has. Answer, hussy ! 
why don’t you answer?* [Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. Then, madam, I trust that a childish 
and liasty predilection will be .no bar to Jack’s hap- 
piness. Z — ds, sirrah ! why don’t you speak? 

[Aside to him. 

Lydia. {Aside.) 1 think my lover seeips as little in- 
clined to conversation as myself. How strangely blind 
my aunt must be ! 

Ahs. Hem I hem ! madam — hem (Absolute attempts 
to speak, then returns to Sir Anthony) — Faith! sir, I 
ain so confounded ! — and — so — so — confused ! I told 
/ou I should be so, sir — 1 knew it. The — the — tremor 
of my passion entirely takes away my presence of mind. 

Sir Anth. But it don’t take away your voice, fool, 
does it? Go up, find speak to her directly ! 

[Absolute makes signs to Mrs. Malaprop to 
leave them together. * 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Anthony, shall we leave them to- 
gether ? Ah ! you stubborn little vixen ! • 

[Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. Not ygt, ma’am, not yet ? Whaf the d — 1 
are you at ? Unlock your jaws, sirrah, or — 
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[Absolute draics near Lydia.] 

Ahs. Now Heaven send she may be too sullen to 
lode round. I mus^disgHise my voice. {Aside.) 

' f Speaks in a low hoarse tone. 

— Will not Miss Languish lend an ear to the mild 
accents of true love ? Will not, 

Si^ Anih. What the^ d — 1 ails ^the fellow ? Why 
don’t y'ou speak out ? not stand croaking like a frog in 
a quinsy ! , , . 

Ahs. The — the — excess of my awe, and my modesty, 
quite choke me 1 

Sir Anth. Ah ! your modesty again ! I’ll tell you 
what, Jack, if you don’t speak' out directly, and glibly 
too, I shall be in such a, rage ! Mrs. Malaprop, I wish 
theJady would favour ^us with something more than a 
side-front. [Mrs. Malaprop seems to chide Lydia. 

Ahs. So all will out, I see. 

[Goes up to Lydia, speaks softli/. 
Be not surprised, my Lydia, suppress all surprise at 
present 

Lydia {Aside). Heavens ! ’tis Beverley’s voice. 
Sure he can’t have imposed on Sir Anthony too ! 

[Looks round hy degrees.^ then starts up. 
Is this possible ? — my Beverley ! — how can this be V— 
my Beverley ? 

Ahs. Afi ! ’tis all over. [Aside. 

Sir Anth. Beverley ! the devil— t Beverley ! What 
can the-girl mean ? This is my son. Jack Absolute. 

Mrs. Mai. For shame, hussy ! for shame ! — ^your 
head runs so on that fellow, that you have him always 
in youneyes ! Beg Captain Absolute’s pardon directly. 

Lydia. I see no Captain Absolute, but my loved 
Beverleyi ^ , 

Sir Andv. Z — ds 1 the girl’s mad — her brain’s turned 
by i^eadiug. 
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Mrs. Mai. O’ my conscience, I believe so ! What do 
you mean by Beverley, hussy ? You saw Captain 
Absolute before •to-day ; there Ite is — ^your husband 
that shall be. 

Lydia, With all my soul, ma’am — wheii I refuse my 
Beverley , 

Siv Antli. O*! sh^’s as mad %s Bedlam ! — or ha^ this 
fellow been playing us a rogue’s trick! Come here, 
siriah, who the d — 1 are you? . , • 

Ahs. Faith, ^ir, I am not quite clear myself; but 
I’ll endeavour to recollect. 

Sir- Anth. Are you my son or not ? Answer for your 
mother, yon dog, if you won’t for me. 

Mrs. Mnl. Ay, sir, who are^yoii ? O mercy 1 I beg^n 
to .suspect ! 

Abs. Ye powers of Impudence, befi-iend me ! 
{Aside.) Sir Anthony, most assuredly I am your 
wife’s .son: and that I sincerely believe. myself to be 
yours also, I hope my duty has always shown. Mrs. 
Mala[)rop, I am your most respectful admirer, and shall 
be proud to add affectionate nephew. I need not tell 
my Lydia that she sees her faithful Beverley, who, 
knowing the singular generosity of her temper, assumed 
t^at name, and a station, which has proved a test of the 
most disinterested love, which he now hopes to enjoy in 
a more elevated character. 

Lydia. So 1 tlrere will be no elopement after all ! 
{stiUenly.) • 

Sir Anth. Upon my soul. Jack, thou art a very fin- 
pudent fellow ! to do you justice, I think I never saw a 
piece of more consummate assurance ! * 

Ahs. O, you flatter me, sir — you compliment ; ’tis my 
modesty you know, /ir — my^modesty that has stood in 
my way. 

Sir Anth. Well, I am glad you are not ^e dull, 
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insensible varlet you pretended to be, however! I’m 
glad you have made a fool of your father, you dog, I 
am. So this was' your penitence* your duty^ and 
ohedtenee! I tho'ught it was d — n’d sudden ! You 
never heard 'their names before^ not you ! What^ The 
Languishes (^Worcestershire, hey? — if you coidd please 
me ip. the affair^ ’ticas qll you desiyed!- Ah! you dis- 
sembling villain ! What ! {pointing to Lydia) she 
squintSy don't ihef^ — a little red-haired girl!— hey 1 
W'hy, you hypocritical young rascal | I wonder you 
a’n’t ashamed to hold up your head ! 

Ahs. ’Tis with difficulty, sir ; I am confused-*- very 
mucli confused, as you must pei'ceive. 

Mrs. Mai. OLud! Sii^ Anthony! a new light breaks 
in upon me! hey! how! what! Captain, did you 
write the letters then ? What, am I to thank you tor 
the elegant compilation of ‘ an old iceather-heaten shc- 
dragon^ hey?. O mercy ! was it you tliat I'eflected on 
my parts of speech ? 

Ahs. Dear sir ! my modesty will be overpowered at 
last, if you don’t assist me. 1 shall certainly not be 
able to stand it ! 

Sir Antk. Come, come, Mi*s. Malaprop, we must 
forget and forgive. Odds life ! matters have taken so 
clever a turn all of a sudden, that I could find in my 
heart to be so good-humoured! and so gallant! hey! 
Mrs. Malaprop ! * 

Mrs.- Mai. Well, Sir Anthony, sinccT you desire it, we 
will not anticipate the past ; so mind, young people, our 
retrospection will be all to the future. 

Sir Anth. Come, we must leave them together ; Mrs. 
Malaprop, they long to fly into each other’s arms, I 
warrant! Jack, isn’t the, cheek as I said, hey? and 
the eye, you rogue ! and the lip, hey ? Come, Mrs. 
Malaprop, we’ll not disturb their tenderness — theirs is 
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the time of life for happiness ! ‘ Youth’s the season 

made for joy’ {sings)^ hey ! Odds life ! I’m in such 
spirits, I don’t knmv what I could ^t do ! Pennit me, 
ma’am {gioes his hand to Mrs. MALAPkop). [Sing^ Tol- 
de-rol — ’gad, 1 should like to have a little fooling 
myself — Tol-de-rol ! de-i'ol. 

• ■ [^E>cit singing and handing Mrs. Mala?kop. 

(Lydia sits sullenly in her chair.) 

Ahs. So much thought bodes uie,no ^ood. {Aside.) 
So grave, Lydia^l 

Lydia. Sir ! 

Ahs. So ! egad ! I thought as much ! that d — n’d 
monosyllable has fi'oze’me! {Aside.) What, Lydia, 
now that we are as happy in (^ur friends’ consent, as in 
our mutual vows • 

Lydia. Friends' consent indeed ! {peevishly.) 

Ahs. Come, come, we must lay aside some of our 
romance — a little wealth and coinfort m 9 ,y be endured 
after all. And for your fortune, the lawyers shall make 
such settlements as 

Lydia. Lawyers ! I hate lawyers ! 

Ahs. Nay, then, we will not wait for their lingering 

fofms, but instantly procure the licence, and 

, Lydia. The licence ! I hate license ! 

Ahs. O, my love! be not so unkind! thus let me 
entreat \Kneeling. 

Lydia. Pshaw !• what signifies kneeling, when you 
know I must have you ! 

Ahs. {Fising.) Nay, madam,' there shall be no c<5n- 
straint upon your inclinations, I promise you. If I 
have lost your heart, I resign the rest. ’Gad,*I must 
try what a little spirit will do. [Aside. 

Lydm. {Rising.)^ Then, ^sir, let me tell you, the 
interest you had there was acquired by a mean, un- 
manly imposition, and deserves the pun^hment of 
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fraud. What, you have been treating me like a child ! 
humouring my romance ! and laughing, I suppose, at 
your success ! / * 

Ahs. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong me — only 
hear 

Lydia. So, while I fondly imagined we were deceiv- 
ing fuy relations, and .flattered n^’self that I should 
outwit and incense them all, behold my hopjes are to be 
crushed at once»by my aunt’s consent and approbation, 
and I am myself tht; only dupe at .last ! [ Walking 

ahoui in a heatf\ But here, sir, here is the picture — 
Beverley’s picture ! {taking a miniature frmn kerioso??i) 
which 1 have worn, night and day, in spite of threats 
and entz’eaties! There^ sir {flings it to him), and 
be ‘assured I throw the original from my lieart as 
easily. 

Abs. Nay, nay, ma’am, we will not differ as to that. 
Here {taking out apidure), here is Miss Lydia Languish. 
What a difterence ! ay, there is the heavenly assenting 
smile that first gave soul and spint to my hopes ! those 
are the lips which sealed a vow, as yet scarce dry, in 
Cupid’s calendar ! and there the half-resentful blush, 
that would have checked the ardour of my thanks. 
Well, all that’s past ! all over indeed ! There, madaui, 
in beauty^, that copy is not equal to you, but in my 
mind its merit over the original, in being still the same, 
is such — that — 1 cannot find in my htart to part with it. 

[Luts it up again. 

* Lydia. {Softening.) ’Tis yowr doing, sir — J, I, I 
suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Ahs* O, most certainly ; sure, now, this is much 
better than being in love ! ha ! ha ! ha 1 there’s some 
spirit mthis ! What signifies breaking some scores of 
solemn promises: all that’s of no consequence, you 
To be sure people will say, that miss didn’t 
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know her own mind, but never mind that 1 or, perhaps, 
they may be ill-natured enough to hint that the gentle- 
man grew tired of ’the lady and foM|ook her; but don’t 
let that fret vou. 

Lydia. There’s no bearing his insolence.* 

, [^Bursts into tears. 

Enter !Mrs. Malaprop a^id Sir Anthony. ^ 

Mai. (Entering). Comcf we »must internipt 
your billing and cooing awhile. 

Lydia. This is worse thtvn your treachery and deceit, 
you base ingrate. [Sohhing. 

Sir Anth. What the devil’s the matter now ! Z — ds! 
^Irs. Malaprop, this is the od{lest hilling and cooing 1 
ever heard ! but what the deucQ is the meaning of it ? 
I am quite astonished ! 

Ahs. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. Mai. O, mercy! Fm quite analysed, for my 
part! Why, Lydia, what is the reason of this? 

Lydia. Ask the gentleman, ma’am. 

Sir Anth. Z — ds ! I .shall be in a phrenzy! why, 
Jack, you are not come out to be any one else, are you ? 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, sir, there’s no more trick, is there? 
yqu tu’e not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are 
you? 

Ahs. You’ll not let me speak — I say the lady can 
account for this mach better thau 1 can. 

Lydia. Ma’am,* you once commanded me never to 
think of Beverley again — there is the man, I now obSy 
you : for, from this moment, I renounce him for ever. 

\Exit Lydia. 

Mrs, Mai. O mercy ! and miracles ! what a turn 
here is ; why sure, captain, ^ou haven’t behaved dis- 
respectfully to my niece. 

Sir Ar^ Hal ha! hal— hal ha! ha! now 1 see 
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it. Ha ! ha ! ha ! now I see it ; you have been too 
lively, Jack. 

Ahs. Nay, sir, u/ion my word ^ 

Sir Anth. Com*^, no lying. Jack; I’m sure 'ttcns so. 
Mrs:. MaV. 0 lud ! Sir Anthony ! O fie, captain I 

Als. Upon my soul, ma’am, 

Sir Anth. Come, no excuses, ^ Jack ; why, • your 
father, you rogue, was so before you : the blood of 
the Absolutes jvas« always impatient. Ha! ha! ha! 
poor little Lydia! why, you’ve frightened her, you 
dog, you haves 

Abs. By all tliat’s good, sir 

Sir Anth. Z — ds ! say rfo ‘more, I tell you ; l^Irs. 
Malaprop shall make your peace. You must make 
his peace, Mrs. Malapyop: you must tell her ’tis Jack’s 
way; tell her 'tis all our ways ; it runs in the blood of 
our family! Come away, Jack. Ha! ha! ha! Mrs. 
Malaprop, a young villain ! [Pushes him out. 

Mrs. Mai. O ! Sii* Anthony I O fie, captain ! 

[Exeunt severally. 


SCENE III. 

The North Parade. 

Enter Sir Lucies O’TftioGER. 

* Sir Luc. I wonder where this Captain Absolute 
hides himself. Upon my conscience ! these officers are 
always in one’s way in love affairs: I remember I 
might have married Lady Dorothy Carmine, if it had 
not beefi for a little rogue of a major, who ran away 
with her before she could' get a sight of me I And 1 
wonder too what it is the ladies can see in . them to be 
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80 fond of them ; unless it be a touch of the old serpent 
m ’em, that makes the little creatures be caught, like 
vipers, with a bit* of red cloth. 'Pah ! isn’t this the 
captain coming ? faith it is ! There 'is a probability of 
succeeding about that fellow that is mighty provoking ! 
Who tlie devil is he talking to ? [^SteiJS aside 

* • ^ 1 
Enter Captain Abs<jlute. 

Ah’s. To what fine pui’pose I ha’re been plotting ! a 
noble reward for all my schemes, upon my soul ! a 
little gypsy ! I did not think her romjftice could have 
made her so d — n’d absurd either. ’Sdeath, I never 

t ' 

was in a worse humour in my life ! I could cut my 
own throat, or any otlier pei’son’s, with the greatest 
pleasure in the world ! , 

Sir Lnc. O, faith ! I’m in the luck of it. I never 
could have found him in a sweeter temper for my 
piuijose ; to be sure I’m just come in the.nick I Now 
to enter into conversation with him, and so quarrel 
genteelly. [Sir Lucius goes up to Absolute. 

With regard to that matter, captain, I must beg leave 
to diflcr in opinion with you. 

'Abs. Upon my word, then, you must be a very 
subtle disputant : because, sir, 1 happened just .then to 
be giving no opinion at all. , 

Sir Luc. That’s no reason. For give me leave to 
tell you, a man nihy think an untruth as well as speak 
one. * 

Ahs. Very true, sir ; but if a man never utters his 
thoughts, 1 should think they might stand a chance of 
escaping controversy. * 

Sir I/m. Tlien, sir, you differ in opinion with me, 
which amounts to the same.thing. 

Ahs. Hark’ee, Sir Lucius, if I had not before known * 
you to be a gentleman, upon my soul I^hwld not 
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have discovered it at this interview : for what you can 
drive at, unless you mean to quarrel with me, I cannot 
conceive I 

Sir Luc. I humoly thank you, sir, for the quickness 
of your apprehension (Bowing ) — ^}*ou have named the 
very thing I would be at. 

Ahs. Very well, sir; I shall certainly not balk your 
inclinations ; but I should be glad you would please 
to explain your«mo**ives. 

Sir Luc, Pray, sir, be easy ; the quarrel is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands; we should only spoil it by 
trying to explain it. However, your ine.inorv is very 
short, or you could not have forgot an atfrunt you 
passed on me within tb's week. So. no more, but 
name your time and place. 

Ahs. Well, sir, since, you are .<o bent on it, the 
sooner the better ; let it be thi.s evening — here b\- the 
Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be interrupted. 

Sir Lm. Faith! that .same interruption in affairs of 
this nature shows veiy great ill-breeding. 1 don’t 
know what’s the reason, but i?' Fngland, if a tiling of 
this kind gets wind, people make such a pother, that 
a gentleman can never light in peace and <piietness. 
However, if it’s the same to you, captain, I should take 
it as a particular kindness, if you'd let us meet in 
King’s Mead Field.s, as a little bu.«inc.<s rvill call me 
there about six o’clock, and I may despatc.h both 
matters at once. 

’Tis the same to me exactly. A little after 
six, then, we will discuss this matter more seriously. 

Sir Lue. If you please, sir ; there will be very 
pretty small-sword light, though it won’t do for a 
long shot. So that mattes’s settled I and my mind’s 
at ease. Sir Lucius. 
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Enter Faulkland, meeting Absolute. 

Aha. Well met. I was going to "look for you. 0, 
Faulkland ! all the demons of spite and disappoint- 
ment have conspired against me ! I’m so vexed, that 
if !• had not the prospect of a resource in heing 
knocked o’the head by-and-bye, I should scarce have 
spirits to tell you tlie cause. < ^ 

Fau/k. What .can you mean? Has Lydia changed 
her mind ? • 1 should have thought* her duty and 
inclination would now have pointed to the same 
object. 

Aha. Ay. jii.st as the eyes do of a person who squints : 
when her love-eye was fixed on me, t’other, her eye of 
duty, Avas finely obliqued ; but when duty bid her 
point that till’ same way, off t’other turned on a swivel, 
uu<l S'' urod its retreat witli a frown ! 

Fitiilk. Ihit what's the resource you 

Al><. O, to wind u]) the whole, a good-natured Irish- 
nian liere has {miiiiirh'-'g Sir Lucius) begged leave to 
have the ])leasure of cutting my throat, and I mean to 
inilulge liim, that s all. 

• Faulk. Prithee, be, serious, 

Ahs. 'Tis fact, upon my soul. Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
— you know him by sight — for some affront, which I 
am sure I never inumded* lias obliged me to meet him 
this evening at* six o’clock; ’tis on that account I 
wished to see you : you must go with me. • 

Faulk. Nay, there must be some mistake, sure. Sir 
Lucius shall explain himself, and I dare say«natters 
may be accommodated : but this evening, did you say ? 
I wish it had been gny other time. 

Aha. Why? there will be light enough: there will, 
(as Sir Lucius says) ‘ be very pretty small-swoi^ light. 
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thoagli it will not do for a long shot/ Confound his 
long shots I 

Faulk. But I aiy myself a good* deal ruffled, by a 
difference I have ‘liad with Julia : my vile toruientinjr 
temper has made me treat her so cruelly, that T shall 
not be myself till we are I'econciled. 

^5. By heaven ! Faulkland, you don’t deserve her. 

Enter 8erva%{t‘ Fai lkland a letter. 

Faulk. O Jack ! this is from Julia. I drend to open 
it. I fear it may be to take a last leave, perhaps to 

bid me to return her letters, and restore 0 ! how I 

suffer for my folly I 

Abs. Here — let me pee. 

[ Takes the letter and opens it. 
Ay, a final sentence, indeed ! ’Ti.s all over with you, 
faith ! . ‘ ‘ 

Faulk. Nay, Jack, don’t keep me in suspense. 

Abs. Hear then. ‘ As I am convinced that mj/ dear 
Faulkland' s own reflections have already upbraided him 
for his last unkindness to me, I will not add a icord on 
the subject. I wish to speak with you as soon as jiossible. 
— Yours ever and truly., dxi\.iK.’ There’s stuVibori.:- 
ness and resentment for you ! [ Gives him the letter. 

Why, man, you don’t seem one whit the happier at this. 

Faulk. O, yes, I am — but — but — *— 

AJbs. Confound your huU\ You 'never hear any- 
thing that would make another man bless himself, but 
you immediately d — n it with a but. 

Faulk. Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own 
honestly, don’t you think there is something forward — 
something indelicate in this, haste tg forgive 't Women 
should never sue for reconciliation ; that should always 
eome from us. They should retain their coldness till 
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wood to kindness; and their pardon., like their love, 
sliould ‘ not unsought be won.’ 

Ahs. I have no patience to listen to you ; thou'rt in- 
corrigible I 80 say no more on tlie subject. I must go 
to settle a few matters ; let me see you before six, re- 
incnxbcr, at my lodgings A poor industrious devil 
like me, who have toiled, and drudged, and plotted to 
gain my ends, and am at last disappointed by other 
people’s folly, may in pity be allojved, to swear and 
grumble a little but a captious sceptic in love, a slave 
to fretfulness and whim, who has no difficulties but of 
his own creating, is a subject mox*e fit for ridicule than 
conxpassion ! * Absolute. 

Fnnlk. I feel his reproaches; yet I would not change 
this too exquisite nicety, for the gross content with 
which /<e tramples on the thorns of love. His engaging 
me in tliis duel has started an idea in my head, which I 
will instantly pursue. I’ll use it as the touchstone of 
.lulia’.s sincerity and disinterestedness; if her love pi'ove 
pure and sterling ore, my name will rest on it with 
honour ! And once I’ve stamped it there, I lay aside 
my doubts for ever; but if the dross of selfishness, the 
allay of pride predominate, ’twill be best to leave her 
a% a toy for some less cautious fool to sigh for. 

\_Exit Faulklanu. 


act V.— SCh^NE I. 

J u 1,1 a’s Dreasing-room. 

Julia sola. 

How this message has alarmed me ! what dreadful 
accident can he mt'an ? why such charge to be alone ? 


lO 
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O Faulkland ! how many nnhappy moments, how 
many tears liave you cost me ! 

.hater Faulkland. 

Julia. What means this? whv this caution, Faulk- 
land ? 

Faulk. Alas I Julia, I am come to take a long" t'are- 
Avell. 

Julia. Heavens • what do you mean ? 

Faulk. You see before you a wi'etch, whose life is 
forfeited. Nay, start not ! the iiifirmitv of my temper 
has drawn all this misery on me. 1 left you frettiil 
and passionate — an untowai'd accident drew me into 
a quan'el — the event is, that I must fly this kingdom 
instantly. O Julia, had I been so fortunate as to iiave 
called you mine entirely, before this mischance had 
fallen on me, 1 should not so deeply dread my banish- 
ntent ! 

Julia. My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the 
nature of your misfortune : had these adverse circum- 
stances arisen from a less fatal cause, I should have 
felt strong comfort in the thought that 1 could now 
chase from your bosom every doubt of the warm sin- 
cerity of my love. My heart has long known no other 
guardian. I now intrust my person to your honour — 
we will fly together. When safe from pursuit, my 
father’s will may be fulfilled, and* 1 receive a legal 
claim to be the partner of your soitows, and tenderest 
cbmforter. Then on the bosom of your wedded Julia, 
you may lull your keen regret to slumbering; while 
virtuefus love, with a cherub’s hand, shall smooth the 
brow of upbraiding thought, and pluck the thorn from 
compunction. , 

Faulk. O J ulia ! I am' bankrupt in gratitude ! but 
the time is so pressing, it calls on you for so hasty 
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a resolution. Would you not wish some hours to 
weigh the advantages you forego, and what little 
compensation poor ^Taulkland can make you beside his 
solitary love ? 

Julhi. I ask not a moment. No, Faulkland, I have 
loved you for yourself: .and if I now, more than 
ever,- prize the solemn engagen\ent which so long» has 
pledged us, to each other, it is because it leaves no 
room for bal’d aspersions on nw fame^ and puts the 
seal of duty to :\)i act of love. But let us not linger. 
Perhaps this -delay 

Fairfh. ’Twill be better I should not venture out 
again till dark. Vet am 1 grieved to think what 
numberless distresses will prq^s heavy on your gentle 
disposition ! , • 

JhHh. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by this 
iinhajipy act, 1 know not whether 'tis so, but sure 
that alone can never make us unhappy.. The little 
I have will be sufficient to support us; and exile never 
should be splendid. 

Fnulh. Ay, but in such an abject state of life, niv 
wounded pride perhaps may increase the natural fret- 
fiilness of my temper, till I become a rude, morose 
ct^.npanion, beyond your jiatience to endure. Perhaps 
the I’ecollection of a deed my conscience caniyit justity 
may haunt me in such glooniy and unsocial tits, that I 
shall hate the tenderness that would relieve me, break 
from your arms, aftul quarrel with your loudness! 

Julia. If your thoughts should assume so unhappy 
a bent, you will the more want some mild and 
alfectionate spirit to watch over and console* you : 
one who, by bearing your infirmities with gentleness 
and resignation, ma^i teach you so to bear the evils ol 
your fortune. 

Faulk. Julia, 1 have proved you to the quick! ajul 
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with this useless device I throw away all my doubts. 
How shall 1 plead to be forgiven this last unworthy 
effect of my restless, unsatisfied disposition ? 

Julia. Hfis no such disaster happened as you 
I’elated ? 

Faulk. 1 am ashamed to own that it was pretended ; 
yet hi pity, dulia, do not kill me with I'esenting a fault 
which never can be repeated : but sealing, tliis once, 
mj’ pardon, let mt trf-morrow, in the face of Heaven, 
receive my future guide and monitresa, and expiate my 
past folly, by years of tender adoration. 

Julia. Hold, Faulkland! that you are free from a 
crime, which I before feared to name, Ili-aven knows 
how sincerely 1 rejoice 'J’hese are tears of thankful- 
ness toi- that ! But tJiat your cruel doubts should have 
ui’ged you to an im[)ositii>n that has wrung my heart, 
gives me now a pang, more keen than I can express! 

J'uulk. By lieavens ! Julia 

.Tulia. Y'et hear me. ^ly father loved you, Faulk- 
land! and you preserved the life tliat tender ])arent 
gave me; in his presence I pledged my hand — ;joyfully 
pledged it — where before 1 had given my heart. 
When, soon after, I lost that parent, it seemed to me 
that Providence had, in Faulkland, shown me whitlter 
to transfyr, without a pause, ray grateful duty, as well 
as my affection : hence I h^^ve been content to bear 
fi’om you what pride and delicacy Vould have forbid 
me fi'om another. 1 will not upbraid" you, by repeating 
how }K)u have trified with my sincerity. 

Faulk. 1 confess it all ! yet hear 

Jutia. After such a year of trial, I might have 
flattered myself that I should not have been insulted 
with a new probation of gny sincerity, as cruel as iin- 
necessar}' ! 1 now see it is not in your nature to be 

content, or confident in love. With this conviction 
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I never will be yonrs. While I bar! lio]»os that my 
persevering attention, and unrc])roaching kindness, 
might in time reform your temper, I should have been 
happy to have gained a dearer influence over }" 0 U ; 
but f will not luniish you with a licensed power to 
keep alive an ineoiTigihle fault, at the expense of one. 
who never would contend with.you. • 

Faulk, ^ay, but, Julia, by iny soul and honour, 

if after this • • • 

Julia. Hut one word more. As my faith has once 
been given to you, I never will barter *it with another. 

I shfill j)ray for your ha])piness with the truest 
sincerity ; and the deai’cst blessing I can a>;k of Heaven 
to send you will be to eharjp you from that unhappy 
temper, which alone has prevented the pcrt'orraance 
of our solemn (nigagement. All I request of you is, 
that YOU will yourself reflect upon this infirmity, and 
when you number uj) the many true delights it has 
deprived you of, let it not be your least regret, that 
it lost you the love of one — who would have followed 
you in beggary through the world! [A’.tvV. 

Faulk. She’s gone! — for ever! There was an 
awful resolution in her manner, that riveted me to my 
place. O fool! dolt! barbarian! Curst as I am 
wiih more imperfections than my fellow-AvrcU’hes, kind 
Fortune sent a heaven-gifted cherub to my aid, and, 
like a ruffian, I •have driven her from my side! 1 
must now haste *to my appointment. Well, my mind 
is tuned for such a scene. I shall wish only to becoine a 
principal in it, and reverse the tale my cursed folly put 
me upon forging here. O Love! tormentor.^ fiend! 
whose influence, like the moon’s, iicting on men of dull 
souls, makes idiots *>f them^ but meeting subtler spirits, 
betrays their course, and urges sensibility to madness ! • 

[Exit. 
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Enter Maid and Lvdia. 

Maid. !My mistress, ma’am, I know, was here just 
now — perhaps she is only in the next room. 

\^E.cit Maid. 

Lydia. Heigh-ho! Thongli he has used me so, 
this fellow runs strangdy in lu}' head. I believe one 
lecture from ni}' grave cousin will make me Vecall him. 

' f' 

Enter ^\}\Ak. 

Lydia. O, Julia, I am come to you with such an 
appetite for C(jnsolation. Lud ! child, what’s the 
matter with yon V You have been crying! I’ll bo 
hanged, if that Faulkland has not been tormenting you I 

Julia. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness! 
i^omcthing has flurried me a little. Nothing that you 
can guc.ss at. I would not accuse Faulkland to a 
sister! [yI.svV/c. 

Lydia. Ah ! whatever vexations you may have, 1 
can assure you mine surpa.ss them. You know who 
Beverley proves to be ? 

Julia. I will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. 
F'aulkland had before informed me of the whole affair. 
Had yefung Absolute been the ])erson you took him Ibr, 
J should not have accepted your confidence on the 
subject, without a serious endeavour ^ counteract your 
caprice. 

Jjydia. 8o, then, I .see T have been deceived by every 
one ! but I don’t care — I’ll never have him. 

Julia^. Nay, Lydia 

Lydia. Why, is it not provoking? when I thought 
we were coming to the prettiest distress imaginable, 
to find myself made a mere Smithfield bargain of at 
iast. There had T projected one of the most sen- 
timental elopements ! so becoming a disguise 1 so 
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amiable a ladder of ropes ! Conscious moon — four 
horses — Scotch parson — with such surprise to Mrs. 
IMalaprop — and such paragraphs in the newspapers ! 
O, I shall die with disappointment ! 

Jntia. I don’t Avonder at it! 

Lydia. Now, sad reverse ! What have I to expect, 
but,' after a deal of flimsy preparation Avith a bi^iop’s 
licence, and my aunt’s blessing, to go simpering up 
to the altar; or perhaps be eried three times in a 
country church, <ind have an unmannerly fat clerk ask 
the consent of CA'ery butcher in the parish to join 
John Absolute and Lydia Languish, spinster! 0, that 
I sliould live to hear myself culled Spinster! 

Julia. ^Melancholy, indeed I, 

Lytlia. How mortilying, to. remember the. dear 
delicious shifts 1 used to be put to. To gain half a 
minute’s coiiA'crsation Avith this fellow ! llow often 
have 1 stole forth, in the coldest nieht iu danuarv. and 

. I 

found him in the garden, stuck like a dripping statue ! 
There AA’ould he kneel to me in the snoAV, and .sneeze 
and cough .^<0 pathetically ! he shivering Avith cold and 
I Avith a])prehension 1 and Avhile the freezing blast 
numbed our joint.s, Iioaa’ Avarmly Avould he press me to 
pi*y his flame, and gloAV with mutual ardom*! Ah, 
Julia, that Avas something like being in Ioa'Cj 

Julia. If 1 Avere in spirits, Ijvdia, 1 should chide you 
only by laughing heartily at you; but it .‘^uits more the 
situation of my* mind, at present, earnestly to entreat 
you not to let a man, Avho loves you AA’ith sincei^ity, 
suffer that unhappiness from your caprice, Avhich I 
knoAv too Avell caprice can inflict. * 

Lydia. Oh lud ! what has brought my aunt here? 

Enter Mrs. Malaprop, Fag, and Davio. 

Mrs. Mai. So 1 so ! here’s fine work ! liere’s flne 
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suicide, paracide, and simulation going on in the fields ! 
and Sir Anthony not to be found to prevent the antis- 
troplje ! 

Julia. For Heaven’s sake, madam, what’s the mean- 
ing of tills? 

Mrs. Mai. That gentlemari can tell you; ’twas he 
enveloped the affair to uie. 

Lydia. Do, sir, will you inform us? {To Fag.) 

Fay. Ma’am, 1 ghordd hold iny.self very deficient in 
every reqiii.site that forms the man of breeding, if 1 
delayed a monient to give all the. information in my 
power to a lady so deeply intere.sted in the affair as 
you are. 

Lydia. But quick ! qu'ck, sir ! 

Fay. True, ma'am,, as you say, one should be quick 
in divulging matters of this nature; for should we be 
tedious, perhaps while we arc flourishing on the subject, 

two or three lives mav be lost ! 

•/ 

Lydia. O patience ! Do, ma'am, for Heaven's sake 1 
tell us what is the matter? 

Mrs. Mol. "Why! murder’s the matter! slaughter’s 
the matter ! killing’s the mutter ! But he can tell you 
the perpendiculars. 

Lydia. Then, prithee, sir, be brief. ' 

Fag. ^Yhy then, ma’am, as to murder, T cannot take 
upon me to say ; and as to {daughter, or manslaughter, 
that will be as the jury finds it * 

Lydia. But who, sir — who are engaged in this? 

*'Fag. Faith, ma’am, one is a young gentleman whom 
I should be very sorry anything was to happen to, a 
very pretty behaved gentleman ! We have lived 
much together, and always on term-s. 

Lydia. But who is this?, .who? who? who? 

Fag. l^Iy master, ma’am — my master. I speak of 
my master. 
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Li/iUn. Heavens! What, Captain Absolute ? 

Mrs. Mai. O, to be sm-e, you are frightened now ! 

Julia. But who are with liiin, sir? 

h'ag. As to tlic vest, ina'um, tliis gentleman can 
inft)nn you better than I. 

Julio. Do speak, friend. {To Dav^d.) 

David. Jjook'ee, my lady. • By the mass ! there’s 
mischief gmiig on. Folks don't use to meet for amuse- 
iiieiit with tiiv-aiins, fii-elocks, fire-eTigides, fire-screens, 
fire-office, and the devil knows what^ other crackers 
beside ! This, my lady, I say, has an angry savour. 

Julio. But, who is tl>ere beside Captain Absolute, 
fiietid ! 

Dorid. ^ly poor master ; under firvour for mention- 
ijig him first. You know me, my lady ; I am DaVid, 
and my master of course is, or was., 'Squire Acres. 
Then comes 'Squire Fanlkland. 

Julia. Do, ma'am, let us instantly endeavour to pre- 
vent mischief. 

Mrs. Mai. O fie, it would be very inelegaiit in us : 
we should only participate things. 

David. Ah! do, ]\lrs. Aunt, save a few lives; they 
are desperately given, believe me. Above all, there is 
that blood-thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius 0’'J’rigg('r. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Lucius O’Trigger ! 0 mcfcy ! have 

they drawn ])oor little dear Sir Ijueius into the scrape f 
Why, how you stand, girl ! you have no inoi*e feeling 
than one of the Derbyshire petrefactions ! ^ 

Lydia. What are we to do, madam ? 

ish'S. Mol. Why, fly with the utmost telicit 3 ^ to be 
sure, to prevent mischief! Here, friend, you can show 
us the place. 

Fay. If you plfiase, ma’am, I will conduct you. 
David, do you look for Sir Anthony. [^Exit David. 

Mrs. Mai. Come, girls! this gentleman will exhort 
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ns. Come, sir, you're our envoy ; lead the way, and 
we’ll precede. 

Fag. Not a step before the ladies for tlie world ! 

Mrs. You’re sure you know the spot? 

Fag. I think I can find it, ma’am ; and one good 
thing is, we shall hear the report of the pistols as we 
draW near, so we can’t well miss them ; never fear, 
ma’am, never fear. ' [Exeunt, he talking. 


SCENE II. 

Sul Tii I’akadi:. 

# 

Enter Arsor.UTK, putting his sword nndi r his great mat. 

Ahs. A sword seen in the streets of Ihitli wt>iil(l 
raise as great an alarm as a mad dog. How provoking 
this is in Faulklaud ! never punctual ! 1 shall he 

obliged to go without him at last. O, the devil ! here’s 
Sir Anthony ! How shall I e.scape him? 

[Muffles up his face, and takes a circle to g j off. 

. Ent'O' Sir Anthony. . 

Sir Anth. How one may he deceived at a little dis- 
tance ! only that 1 see he don’t know me, 1 could have- 
sworn that was Jack! Hey! Cad’s life! it is. 
\^hy, Jack, W’hat are you afraid of? hey! — sure I’m 
right. Why, Jack — Jack Absolute! [Goes up to him. 

Ahs^ Really, sir, you have the advantage of me. 

I don’t remember ever to have had the honour my 

name is Saunderson, at your service. 

Sir Anth. Sir, I beg your partlon. I took you — 

hey ? — why, z — ds ! it is Stay 

[Looks up to }m face. 
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Ro, so ; your humble servant, Mr. Raundcrson ! Why, 
you scoundrel, what tricks are you after now ? 

Ahs. O ! a joke, sir, a joke ! I came here on pur- 
j)()se to look for you, sir. 

Sir Auth. You did! Well, I am glad you were -so 
lucky ; but what are yon’ imdilcd up so for? What’s 
this for ? hey ? " 

’I’i?* cool, sir; is)i’t ‘it? llather chilly, some- 
how. But 1 shall be late. I have a*particular engage- 
ment. 

S>r Anfh.' Why, I thought you were look- 
ing for me? Pray, .lady where is’t you are going? 

Ahti. (Toing, sir ? 

;SV/- Anfh. Ay, where are yesi going? 

-lA.s. Wlicre am 1 going? • 

Sir Anfh. Von unmannerly puppy! 

-I/as. I was going, sir, to — to — to — to Lydia, sir; to 
Lydia; to make matrers up if 1 could; and 1 was 
looking for yon, sir, to — to 

Sir Anfh. d'o go with you, I su])pose. Well, come 
along. 

-lAs’. 0 ! 7 . — (Is ! no, sir, not for the world ! I 

wished to meet with you, sir, to — to — to You find 

if cool, I’m stire, sir; you'd better not .stay out. • 

Sir Anfh. ('ool ! not at all. Well, Jack, wind what 
will you .say to Lydia? 

Ahs. O, sir, beg her })ardon, humour her ; pi’omise 
and vow : but I iletain yon, sir; consider the cold ^ir 
on your gout. 

Sir Anfh- O, not at all ! not at all ! I’m^ in no 
hurry, Ah ! Jack, you youngsters, when once you are 
wounded here 

his^liand to A bsolute’s breast. 
Hey 1 what the deuce have you got here 'i 

Ahs. Nothing, sir ; nothing. 
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Sir Anik. What’s this? Here’s something d — ^n’d 
hard. 

Ahs. O, trinbi'ts, sir ! trinkets — a bauble tor L^’^dia ! 

Sir Aiiili. Nay, let me see your taste. 

\_PttUs his coat open^ the sivnrd falls. 
'f.’inkets ! — a bauble for Lydia ! Z — ds ! sirrah, you 
are Mot going to cut her throat, are you ? 

Ahs. Ha! ha! ha! I thought it would divert you, 
sir, though I duhkt mean to tell vou till afterwards. 

Sir Anth. You didn’t? Yes, this .is a very divert- 
ing ti’inket, truly. 

Abs. Sir, I’ll explain to you. You know, sir, Lydia 
is romantic — dev’lish romantic, and very absurd ot 
course. Now, sir, I intend, if she refuses to forgive me 
— to unsheath this iiword — and swear — I’ll fall upon 
its point, and expire at her feet ! 

Sir Anth. Fall upon a fiddlestick’s end ! Why, T 
suppose it is the very tiling tluit woidd please her. 
Get along, you fool. 

Ahs. ^Vell, .sir, you shall hear of my success — you 
shall hear. ‘ O, Lydia ! forgive me, or this pointed 
steel ’ — says I. 

Sir Anth. ‘ O, booby ! stab away, and welcome ’ — 
says she. Get along ! and d — n your trinkets ! • 

[Exit Absolute. 


Enter David, rnnning, 

David. Stop him! Stop him I Murder! Thief! 
Fire ! Stop fire ! Stop fire ! O ! Sir Anthony — call 1 
call 1 *bid ’m .stop I Murder ! Fire ! 

Sir Anth. Fire! Slurderl Where? 

David. Oons ! he’s out of siglit! and I’m out of 
breath ! for my part ! O, Sir Antliony, why didn’t 
you stop him? why didn’t you stop him? 
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Sii'^Anth. Z — (Is ! the fellow’s mad 1 Stop whom ! 
stop Jack V 

David. Ay, the tsaptahi, sir ! There’s mtirder and 

slaughter ^ 

,SV/- Auth. Mni'der ! 

David. Ay, please yovt, Sir Anthony, there’s ^11 
kinds 'of murder, all sorts of slaughter to be seen ivi the 
fields : there’s fighting going on, sir — bloody sword- 
anil-giin-fightliig ! • . , 

Sir Auth. Wlip are going to fight, dunce’:* 

David. Everybody that 1 know of, Sir Anthony: — 
everybody is going to fight, my ])oor master, Sir 

Ijueius C frigger, your s^on, the captain 

Sir Auth. 0, the dog! I see his tricks; do you 
know the })lace ? 

David. King’s Mead-fields. 

Sir Auth. You know the way? 

David. Not an inch ; but I’ll call the mayor, alder- 
men, constables, churchwardens, and beadles; we 
can’t be too many to ))art them. 

Sir Anth. Come along ; give me your shoulder ! 
We’ll get assistance as we go: the Iving villain! Well, 
l shall be in such a phrensy. So, this was the history 
c^' his trinkets ! I’ll bauble him ! [Exeaui. 


SCENE III. 


Kin<j’s Mead- 1'1 i:i,ns. 

Sir Lucius aynl ACBK.s a ith pistols. 

Acres. Jiy my virlour! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards 
is a good distance. Odds levels and aims ! 1 'ay it • 

is a good distance. 
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Sir Luc. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces? 
upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, yon must leave those 
things to me. Stay now ; I’ll show you. 

[Pleasures paces along the stage. 
TJiere now, that is a very pretty distance — a pretty 
gentleman’s distance. , 

Ac''es. Z — ds! we might as well figlit in a sentry- 
box ! I tell you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the 
cooler I shall take my ^im. 

Sir Luc. Faith! then I suppose you would aim at 
him best of all if he was out of sight 1 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, but I should think liirty or 
eight-and-thirty yards 

Sir Luc. Pho 1 pho ! nonsense ! three or four feet 
between the mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no!— by my valour! there is 
no merit in killing him so near: do, my dear Sir 
Luciins, let me bring him down at a long shot: — a 
long .shot. Sir Lucius, if you love me! 

Sir Luc. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I must 

settle that. But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of 

an accident, is there any little will or commi.ssiou 1 

could execute for vou ? 

•/ 

Acre§. I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius; byt 
1 don’t understand 

Sir Luc. Why, you may think there’s no being .shot 
at without a little risk — and if ah unlucky bullet 
should carry a quietus with it — I s&y it will be no 
tithe then to be bothering you about family matters. 

Acres. A quietus ! 

Sir Luc. For instance, now, if that should be the 
case, would you choose to be pickled and scut home ? 
or would it be the .same ^to you. to lie here in the 
Abbey? I’m told there is very snug lying in the 
Abbey, 
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Acr^<t. Pickled ! Snug lying in the Abbey ! Odds 
ti’emors! Sir Lucius, don’t talk so ! 

Sir Luc. 1 .su}i{)Ose, Mr. Acres, you never were 
engaged in an affair of this kind before? 

Acri{.‘f. No, Sir Ijucius, never before. 

Sir Luc. Ah ! that’s a pity ! there’s nothing li^e 
being, used to .a thing. Pray now, how would ,you 
receive the gentleman’s shot ? 

Odds files! I've practised that — there, Sir 
Lucius — tliere. [^Futa himself in an attitude. 

— a side-front, lley? Odd! I'll make myself small 
tMioiigU. I’ll stand edgeways. 

Sir Luc. Now, you’rtt ijuite out, for if you stand 
so when I take my aim [^Levclliny at him. 

.{(■res. Z — .Is! Sir Lucius— arc you sure it is not 
cock’d ? 

Sir Luc. Never fear. 

Acres. But — but — you don’t know — it may go off 
of its own head ! 

Sir Luc. I’ho! be ea.sv. Well, now if I hit \ou 
in the body, my b\dlet has a double chance, t\)r if it 
misses a vital part of your right side, twill be very 
hard if it don’t succeed on the left! 

^Iccc.'i. A vital ])art! 

Sir Luc. But, there — fix yourself so — [T’/uet’/iy him. 
let him see the broad-side of your full front^there — 
now a ball or twp may p.t.ss clean through your body, 
and never do any, harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! — a ball or two cle|n 
through me ! 

Sir Lac. Ay — may they — and it is mu^h the 
geuteelest attitude into the bai’gain. 

Acres. Look’ee! Sir Lucius — I’d just as lieve be 
shot in an awkward posture as a genteel one — so, by 
my valour I I will stand edgeways. 
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Sir Luc. {LooTx'ing at his wafclt.) Sure tliey^don't 
mean to disappoint tis. Hah ! no faith — I think 1 see 
them comiiiff. » 

Acres. Hev ! — wliat ! — coming ! 

Sir Luc. Ay. Who are those yonder getting over 
thk. stile ? 

A^res. Tliere are two of them indeed! — well-"— let 
them come; hey, Sir Lucius! — we — we — we — we — 
won’t run. , , , 

Sir Luc. Run ! 

Aci'es. No — I say — Ave wo)if run, by my. valour! 

Sir Luc. What the devil’s the matter with you ? 

Acres. Nothing — nothing — ^Iny dear friend — my dear 
Sir Lucius ; but 1 — 1 — I don’t feel quite so bold, some- 
how, as I did. 

Sir Luc. O fie ! — consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay — true — my honour. Do, Sir Luciu.s, edge 
in a word or two every now and then al)ont my hoiiour. 

Sir Luc. Well, here they’re coming. \^Ij<t(tkinit. 

Acres. Sir Lucius; if I wa’n’t with you, I sliould 
almost think I was afraid ; if my valour shoiihl leave 
me! Valour will come and go. 

Sir Luc. Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius ; 1 doubt it is going — yes — n^v 
valour is certainly going ! it is sneaking off ! 1 feel it 
oozing oul as it were at the ])alms of my hands ! 

Sir Luc. Your honour— -your honour. Here they 
are. 

iAcres. O mercy ! now — that 1 was safe at Clod 
Hall ! or could be shot before 1 was aware ! 

Enter I’AunKi.AND and Absolute. 

^ • 

Sir Luc. Gentlemen, your mo.st obedient. Hah ! 
what. Captain Absolute ! So, I suppose, sir, you are 
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*come^ here, just like ujyselC — to do a kind office, first 
for your friend — then to proceed to business on your 
own account. • 

Acres. What, Jack ! my dear Jack ! my dear frien^ 

Abs. Heark’ee, Bob, Beverley’s at hand. 

Sir Luc. Well, Mr. ^cres ; I don’t blame jA)ur 
saluting the gentleman civilly. So, Mr. Be\«rley, 
(to Faulk land) if you’ll choose your weapons, the 
captain and I will measm*e thti grgun^. 

Faulk. My wgapons, sir. 

Acres. Odds life ! Sir Lucius, I’m not going to fight 
Mr. Faulkland; these are my 'particular friends. 

Sir Luc. What, sir, did not you come here to fight 
Mr. Acres ? 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir. • 

Sir Luc. Well, now, that’s mighty provoking ! But 
I ho]'c, IMr. Faulklaud, as there are three of us come 
on purpose for the game, y*ou won’t be^so cantanckc- 
rous as to spoil the party by sitting out. 

Ahs. O pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the matter 

Acres. No, no, !Mr. Faulkland, I’ll bear my dis- 
appointment like a Christian. Look’cc, Sir Lucius, 
tjiere’s no occa.sion at all for me to fight ; and, if it is 
the .same to you, I’d as lieve let it alone. ^ 

Sir Luc. Observe me, IMr. Acres; I must not be 
trifled with. You^h.ave certainly challenged somebody, 
and you came here to fight him. Now, if that gentle- 
man is willing to represent him, 1 can’t see, for ihy 
soul, w'hy it isn’t just the same thing. 

Acres. Why no. Sir Luciius, I tell you, ’tis one 

Beverley I’ve challenged ; a fellow, you see, that dare 

not show his face ! If he were here, I’d make him 
• • . . ^ ' 
give up his pretensions directly I 

Ahs, Hold, Bob ; let me set you right ; there is no 


II 
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such man as Beverley in the case. The personfwho 
assumed that name is before you; and as his pre> 
tensions are the same in both characters, he is ready 

suppoi't them in whatever way you please. 

Sir Luc. \V^ell, this is lucky. Now you have an 
op^rtunity • 

Acfes. What, quarrel, with my dear friend Jack -Ab- 
solute ; not if he were fifty Beveiicys ! ^ — ds ! Sir 

Lucius, you would,not.have me so unnatural. 

Sir Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your 
valour has oozed away with a vengeance ! • 

Acres. Not in the least ! Odds backs and abettors ! 
I’ll be your second with all* my heart ; and if you 
should get a quietus^ yqu may command me entiniy. 
I’ll* get you snvff lyijig in the Ahhe}/ h rr; or jnckfe 
you, and send you over to Blunderbuss Hall, or any- 
thing of the kind, with the greatest pleasure. 

Sir Luc. !l^ho! plio! you are little better than a 
coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward; 
coward w'as the word, by my valour ! 

Sir Luc. Well, sir ? 

Acres. Look’ee, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind’ the 
word coward ; coward may be said in joke. But if yqp 
had called me a poltroon.^ odds daggers and balls 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill- 

bred man. • 

*Sir Imc. Pho I you are beneath my notice. 

Ahs. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can’t have a better 
second than my friend Acres. He is a most deter- 
mined dog., called in the countiy. Fighting Bob. He 
generally hills a man a don’t you. Bob ? 

Acres. Ay, at home I 

Sir Lue. Well then, captain, ’tis we must begin— so 
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come out, my little counsellor {draws kis stoord) — 
and ask the gentleman, whether he will resign the 
lady, without foitiing you to proceed against him ? 

Abs. Come on then, sir {draios)] since you w^’t 
let if be an amicable suit, here’s my reply. 

. . Enter Sb* Anthony, David, and the Womem. 

David. .Knock ’em all down, sweet Sir Anthony ; 
knock down my master in partioulav, and bind his 
hands over to their good behaviour ! 

Sir Anfk. Put up. Jack, put up, or I shall be in 
a pliVcnsy. How came you in a duel, sir? 

Abs. Faith, sir, tliat* gentleman can tell you better 
than I ; ’twas he called on, me, and you know, sir, 
I serve his majesty. , • 

Sir Antli. Ho'c’s a pretty fellow ! I catch him 
going to cut a man’s throat, and he tells me, he serves 
his majesty ! Z — ds ! sirrah, then hoAV durst you 
draw the king's sword against one of his subjects? 

Abs, Sir, I tell you! that gentleman called me out, 
without explaining his reasons. 

Sir AyUh. Gad! sir, how came you to call my son 
out, without explaining your reasons ? 

• Sir Luc. Your son, sir, insulted me in a. manner 
which my honour could not brook. ^ 

Sir Ayith. Z — ds! Jack, how durst you instilt the 
gentleman in a 'manner which his honour could not 
brook ? • 

Mrs. Mol. Come, come, let’s have no honour before 
ladies. Captain Absolute, come here. How could 
you intimidate us so ? Here’s Lydia has been terrified 
to death for you. 

Abs. For fear I should killed, or escape, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Mai. Nay, no delusions to the past Lydia- 
is convinced ; speak, child. 
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Sir Zmc. With your leave, ma’am, I must put a 
word here. I believe I could interpret the young 

lady’s silence. Now mark * 

^yydia. What is it you mean, sir ? 

S^ Luc. Come, come, Delia, we must be serious 
now\ this is no time for trifling. 

Lydia. 'Tis true, sir; ^nd your reproof bids me offer 
this gentleman my hand, and solicit the return of his 
affections. . 

Ahs. O ! my little angel, say you so ? Sir Lucius, I 
perceive there must be soine mistake here, with }*egard 
to the affront which you affirm 1 have given you. -I can 
only say, that it could not 'have been intentional. 
And as you must be (;onvincefl, that 1 should not 
feaf to support a rea) injury, you shall now see that 
I am not ashamed to atone fin* an inadvertency. I 
ask your pardon. But for this lady, while honoured 
with her approbation, I will support my claim against 
any man whatever. 

Sir Anik. Well .said, Jack, and I’ll stand by you, 
my boy. 

Acres. Mind, I give up all ray claim. 1 make no 
pretensions to anything in the world; and if I can’t 
get a wife, without fighting for her, by my valourj 
I’ll live a jbachelor. 

Sir liuc. Captain, give me your hand ; an affront 
handsomely acknowledged becomes tin obligation ; and 
as for the lady, if she chooses to deny her own hand* 
writing, here \Takes out Utters. 

Mrs. Mai. O, he will dissolve my mystery 1 Sir 
Lucius, perhaps there’s some mistake, perhaps I can 
illuminate 

Sir Luc. Pray, old gentlewoman, don’t interfere 
where you have no business. Miss Languish, are you 
my Delia, or not? 
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hyiia. Indeed, Sir Lucius, I am not. 

, [Lydia and Absolute voalh aside. 
Mrs. Mai. Sir Lucius O’Trigger, ungrateful as y^u 
are, I own the soft impeachment ; pardon my blus&es, 

I am Delia. 

Sfr Luc. You Delia— pho ! pho ! be easy. ^ 

Mrs. Mai. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke, those 
letters are? mine. When you are more sensible of my 
benignity, perhaps 1 may be brought to encourage 
your addresses.* • 

Sir Luc. Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensible 
of your condesceusiou ;• and whether you or Lucy have 
put this trick upon me, I am equally beholden to 
you. And, to show you I afn not ungrateful. Captain 
Absolute, since you have takeh that lady from me, 
I’ll give you my Delia into the bargain. 

Ahs. I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius; but 
here’s my friend, fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir Luc. Hah! little Valour — here, will you make 
your fortune ? 

Acre.'^. Odds wrinkles! No. But give me your 
hand, Sir Lucius ; forget and forgive ; but if ever I 
give you a chance of pickling me again, say Bob Acres 
Is a dunce, that’s all. 

Sir Anth. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be Tiast down ; 
you are in your bjoom yeR 

Mrs. Mai. O J?ir Anthony ! men are all barbarians. 

[All retire hut Julia and FAULKLA^'D. 
Julia. He seems dejected and unhappy — not sullen ; 
there was some foundation, however, for the ‘tale he 
told me. O woman ! how true should be your judg- 
ment, when your resolution is so weak I 

Faulk. Julia I how can'I sue for what I so little . 
deserve ? I dare not presume, yet Hope is the child 
of Penitence. 
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Julia. Oh! Faulkland, you have not been ifiore 
faulty in your unkind treatment of me, than I am now 
in wanting inclination to resent it.' As my heart 
hOT.estly bids me place my weakness to the account of 
lovei I should be ungenerous not to admit the same 
plea Yor yours. 

Faiilk. Now I shall be blest indeed ! 

[Sir Anthony comes foru<ird. 
Sir AntJi. What’S g^ing on here ? So you have 
been quarrelling too, I waiTant. Come, Julia, I 
never intei-fered befoi-e ; but let me have a Hand in the 
matter at last. All the faults J have ever seen in my 
friend Faulkland seemed to proceed from what he 
calls the delicacy and warmth of his aftection for you. 
There, marry him directly, Julia; you’ll find he’ll 
mend surprisingly I [The rest come fonenrd. 

Sir Iaic. Come, now, I hope there is no dissatisHed 
person but what is content ; for as I have been dis- 
appointed myself, it will be very hard if I have not the 

satisfaction of seeing other people succeed better 

Acres. You are right, Sir Lucius. So, Jack, 1 wish 
you joy. Mr. Faulkland the same. Ladies, — come 
now, to show you I’m neither vexed nor angiy, odds 
tabors afnd pipes ! I’ll order the fiddles in half an hour 
to the Nejv Rooms, and 1 insist on your all meeting 
me there. t 

Sir Anth. ’Gad ! sir, 1 like your spirit ; and at night 
w€; single lads will drink a health to tile young couples, 
and a husband to Mrs. Malaprop. 

FauVk. Our partners are stolen from us. Jack. I 
hope to be congratulated by each other; yours for 
having checked in time the errors of an ill-directed 
imagination, which might have betrayed an innocent 
heart; and mine., for having, by her gentleness and 
candour, reformed the unhappy temper of one, who 
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by made wretched whom he loved most, and tor- 
tured the heart he ought to have adored. 

Ahs. Well, Jaok, we have both tasted the bitters, as 
well as the sweets, of love ; with this diiference only, 
that T)ou always prepared the bitter cup* for yourself, 

while 7- , , / 

Lydia. Was always obliged to me for it, hej»! Mr. 
Modesty ? But come, no more of that ; our happiness 
is now as unalloyed as general. , , , 

Julia. Then let us study to preserve it so ; and while 
Ho|)e ])ictuycs to us a flattering scend of future bliss, 
let u» deny its pencil those colours which are too bright 
to be lasting. When liAirts deserving happiness would 
unite their fortunes. Virtue would crown them with 
an unfading garland of modest, hurtless flowers; -but 
ill -judging Passion will force tiie gaudier rose into 
the wreath, whose thorn offends them, when its leaves 
are drop! • 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


ACT I.— SCENE I. 

Enter Tkounce, Fljnt, and four SoLDinnp. 

1st Sol. I SAY you are wrong; we sljould all speak 
together, eacli for himself, and all at once, that we may 
be heard the better. 

2nd Sol. l^ight. Jack, we’ll argue in platoons. 

Srd Sol. Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in a 
volley, sviid if wc he to have a spokesman, there’s the 
corporal is the lieutenant’s countryman, and knows his 
humour. 

Cor. Let me alone for that. I served three years, 
within a bit, under his honour, in the Royal Inniskil- 
lions, and 1 never will see a sweeter tempered gentle- 
man, nor one more free with his purse. I put a great 
shamrock in his hat this moming, and I’ll be bound for 
him he’ll wear it, was it as big as Steven’s Green. 

4tk Sol. I say again then you talk like yoimgstei;p, 
like militia striplings : there’s discipline, look’ec, in all 
things, whereof the sergeant must be our guide ; ,he’s a 
gentleman of words; he miderstands your foreign lingo, 
your figures, and such like auxiliaries in scoring. 
Confess now for a reckoning, whether in chalk ca* 
writing, ben’t he yom: tuily man ? 
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Cor. WJiy the sergeant is a scholar to be s^rt, and 
has the gift of reading. 

Serg. .Good soldiers, and fellovr-gentlcmen, if you 
^make me your spokesman, you will show the more 
jJl^gment; and let me aloie for the argument. I’ll 
be, as loud as a drum, apd point blank from the 
pui*pose. 

AIL Agreed, agi'eed. 

Cor. O faij:! aherp comes the lieutenant; now, 
sergeant. 

Serg. So the*n, to order. Put on your mutiny looks ; 
every man grumble a little to himself, and some- of yon 
hum the deserter’s march. * 


Enter Lieutknant. 

Ldeut Well, honest lads, what is it you have to 
complain of? 

Sol. Ahem ! hem ! 

Serg. So please your honour, the very grievance of 
the matter is this: ever since your honour differed 
with Justice Credulous, our innkeepers use us most 
scurvily. By my halbert, their treatment is such, that 
if your gpirit was willing to put up with it, flesh and 
blood could by no means agree ; so we humbly petition 
that your honour would make an (Aid of the matter at 
once, by running away with the justice’s daughter, or 
else get us ftesh quarters; hem 1 hem 1 

Lieut. Indeed 1 Fray which of the houses use you 
ill? * 

let Sol. There’s the Red Lion an’t half the civility 
of the old Bed Lion. ^ 

Sttd Sol. There’s the White Horse, if he wasn’t case- 
hardened, ought to be ashamed to show his face. 
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Li&iht. Very well; the Horse and the Lion shall 
answer for it at the quarter sessions. 

Serg. The two Magpies are civil enough; but the 
Angel uses us like devils, and the Rising Sun refuses us' 
light to go to bed by. / 

Lieut. Tlien, upon my. word, I'll have the Rising 
Sun ’put down, and the Angel shall give security for 
his good bohaviour ; but are you sure you do nothing 
to quit scores with them ? < 

Cor. Nothing at all, your honour, unless now and 
then we happen to fling a cartridge into the kitchen 
fire or put a spatterdash or so into the soup ; and 
sometimes Ned drums up and down stairs a little of 
a night. , 

Lieut. Oh, all that’s fair ; but Jiark’ee, lads, I mast 
have no grumbling on St. Patrick’s day; so here, take 
this, and divide it amongst you. But observe me now, 
show your.selves men of spirit, and don’t spend sixpence 
of it in drink. 

Serg. Nay, hang it, your honour, soldiers should 
never bear malice; we must drink St. Patrick’s and 
your honour’s health. 

All. Oh, d — n, mtilice 1 St. Patrick’s and his honour 
by all means. 

Cor. Come away, then, lads, and fiist we’ll parade 
round the Market Cross, for the honour of King 
Ceorge. • 

1st Sol. Thank your honour. Come along; St. 
Patrick, his honour, and strong beer for ever ! * 

[Exit Soldiers. 

Lieut. Get along, you thoughtless vagaboudi! yet, 
upon my conscience, 'tis very hard these poor fellows 
should scarcely have bread^from the soil they would 
die to defend. 
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Enter Doctor Eosy. 

V 

my little Doctor Rosy, my Galen a-bridge, what’s 
the news ? 

All things are as they were, my Alexaiider ; 
the jtistice is as violent as ever : I felt his pulse on the 
matter again, and thinking his rage began' to intermit, 

I wanted to throw in the bark of good advice, but 
it would not do. He says you and your cut-throats 
have a plot upon his life, and swears he had rather see 
his daughter in a scarlet fever than in the arms of 
a soldier. 

Ideut. Upon my woi’d the army is very much obliged 
to him. Well, then,' I must many the girl first, and 
ask his consent afterwards. 

Doct. So, then, the case of her fortune is despe- 
rate, hey ? 

Lieut. Oh, hang fortune ; let that take its chance ; 
there is a beauty in Lauretta’s simplicity, so pure a 
bloom upon her charms. 

Doct. So there is, so there is. You are for beauty 
as nature made her, hey ! No artificial graces, no 
cosmetic varnish, no beauty in grain, hey ! 

iWieut. 'Upon my word, doctor, you arc right; the* 
London ladies were always *100 hant^some for me ; then 
they are so defended, such a circun^yallation of hoop, 
wdth a breast-work of whalebone, that would turn a 
pistol-bullet, much less Cupid’s arrows ; then turret 
on tucret on top, with stores of concealed weapons, 
under pretence of black pins ; and above all, a stand- 
ard of feathers that would do honour to a knigiit 
of the Bath. Upon my ^conscience, 1 could as soon 
embrace an Amazon, armed at all points. 
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l3^c\ Right, right, my Alexander ; my taste to a tittle, 
Lieut. Then, doctor, thougli I admire modesty in 
women, I like to see their faces. I am for the change-* 
able rqse ; but with one of these quality •Amazons,^if 
their midnight dissipations had left them blood enough 
to raise a blush, the\' have not room enouffh in*tfieir 

• • •J ' ^ 

checks to show it. To be sure,* bashfulness is a very 
pretty thing; but, in my mind, there is nothing on 
earth so impudent as an everlasting blusli. 

Doct. My taste, my taste. AVell, Lauretta is none 
of these. Ah ! I never see her but she puts me in 
mind of my poor dear wife. 

Lieut. Ay, faith ; in my opinion she can’t do a 
worse thing. Now he i.s going bother me about an 
old hag that has been dead these ,^x years. [yl.svt/e. 

Doct. (jh, ])oor Dolly ! 1 never .shall see her like 
again ; such an arm for a bandage ; veins that seemed 
to invite the lancet. Then her skin, smooth and white 
as a gallipot ; her mouth as round and not larger than 
the mouth of a penny phial ; her lips conserve of ro.ses ; 
and then her teeth — none of your sturdy fi.xtures — 
ache as they would, it was but a small pull, and out 
they came. I believe I have drawn half a score of 
her poor dear pearls {weeps) — ^but what avails her 
beauty? Death has no consideration; one tnust die 
as well as another.^ • 

Lieut. Oh, if he^ begins to moralize [jTo^s out his 
snuff-hox\. • 

Doct. Fair and ugly, crooked or straight, rich or 
poor — ^flesh is grass — flowers fade ! • 

LmU. Here, doctor, take a pinch, and keep up your 
spirits. 

Doct. True, true, my frieifd ; grief can’t mend the 
matter— all’s for the best; but such a woman was a 
great loss, lieutenant. 


X2 
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Lieut. To be sure, for doubtless she had men^tnl ac- 
complishments equal to her beauty, 
t Doct. Mental accomplishments! she would have 
stuffed an alligator, or pickled a lizard, with any apo* 
theWry’s wife in the kingdom. Why, she could deci- 
pher ^ prescription, and invent the ingredients, almost 
as well as myself; then she was such a hand at mak- 
ing foreign waters! for Seltzci*, Pyrmonf, Islington, 
or Chalybeate, she never had her equal; and her Hath 
and Bristol spiings exceeded the originals. Ah, ])oor 
Dolly ! she fell a martyr to her own discoveries. 

Lieut. How so, pray ? • 

Doct. Poor soul ! her illness was occasioned by her 
ze^l in trying an improvement on the Spa-water, by 
an infusion of i*um aiftl acid. 

Lieut. Ay, ay, spirits never agree with water- 
drinkers. 

Doct. No, fio, you mistake. Rum agreed with her 
well enough; it was not the rum that killed the poor 
dear creature, for she died of a drop.sy. Well, she is 
gone never to return, and has left no pledge of our 
loves behind. No little babe, to hang like a label 
round papa’s neck. Well, w'ell, we are all mortal — 
sooner* or later — flesh is grass — flowers lade. • 

lAeuL *0, the devil ! again ! 

Doct. Life’s a shadow ; llie woild^a stage ; we strut 
an hour. 

•Ideut, Here, doctor. \_Offers snuff. 

- Doct. True, true, my fiiend ; well, high grief can’t 
cure it All’s for the best, hey ! my little Alexander. 

Lieut. Right, right; an apothecary should never be 
out of spirits. But come, faith, ’tis time honest Hum- 
phrey should wait on th9 justice; that most be our 
first scheme. 

Doct. True, true ; you should be ready ; the clothes 
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are at wy house, and I have given you such a cha- 
racter that he is in-patient to have you ; he swears you 
shall be his body-guard. Well, I honour the army, oi* 
I should never do so much to serve you. • ^ 

Lieut. Infleed I am bound to you for ever, doctor •, 
and .when once I’m possessed of my dear Lauj'etta, 
I will endeavour to make work Tor you as fast as pos- 
sible. * ^ ^ 

Doct. Now you put me in mind of my poor wife 
again. 

Lieut. Ah, pray forget her a little; we shall be 
too late. • 

Dnct. Poor Dolly ! 

Lieut. ’Tis past twelve. 

Doct. Inhuman dropsy ! 

Lieut. The justice will wait. 

Doct. Cropt in her prime ! 

Lieut. For heaven’s sake, come ! 

Doct. AVell, flesh is grass. 

Lieut. 0, the devil I 

Doct. We must all die 

Lieut. Doctor! 

Doct. Kings, lords, and common whores 

[^Forces Kim off. 


SCENE II. 

Enter Laubeti'a and Bridget. 

Lau. I repeat it again,*^mamma, officers are die 
prettiest men in the world, and Lieutenant O’Connor 
is the prettiest officer I ever saw. 
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Bri. For shame, Laura! how can you talk §o? or 
if you must liave a military man, tliere’s Lieutenant 
Plow, or Captain Haycock, or Major Dray, the brewer, 
areyill your admirers ; and though they are peaceable, 
good kind of men, they have as large cockades, and 
becom/i scarlet as well as the fighting folks. 

Lau. Psha I you krtow, mamma, I hate militia 
officers ; a set of dunghill cocks with spin's on — ^licroes 
scratch’d off a Vhurch *door — clowns in military mas- 
querade, wearing the dress without "supporting the 
character. No, give me the bold upright youtlq who 
makes love to-day, and his head shot off to-morrow. 
Dear! to tliink how the sweet fellows sleep on the 
grojiind, and fight in silk-stockings and lace ruffles. 

Bri. Oh, barbarou.*^! to want a husband that may 
wed you to-day, and be sent the Lord knows where 
before night ; tlien in a twelvemonth perhaps to have 
him come like a Colos.sus, with one leg at New York 
and the other at Chelsea Hospital. 

Lau. Then I’ll be Ids crutch, mamma. 

Bri. No, give me a husband that knows where his 
limbs are, though he want the use of them: and if 
he should take you with him, to sleep in a baggage- 
cart, and stroll about the camp like a gypsy, with h 
knapsack* and two children at your back; then, by 
way of entertainment in the eveningj to make a party 
with the sergeant’s wife to drink Dffliea tea, and play 
ataall-foui-s on a drum-head! ’Tis a precious life, to 
-be sure. 

Lau* Nay, mamma, you shouldn’t be against my 
lieutenant, for I heard him say you were the best 
aatured and best looking woman in the world. 

Bri. Why, child, I nev%r said but that Lieutenant 
O’Connor was a very well-bred and discerning young 
man ; ’tis your papa is so violent against him. 
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'^Laa. Why, cousin Sophy married an officer. 

Br% Ay, Laury, an officer in the militia. 

Lnn. No, ind^d, mamma, a marching regiment. 

Bri. No, child, I tell you he was a major of militia. 
Lau. Indeed, mamma, it wasn’t. * 

Enter Justice. 

Just. Ih idget, my love, I have hftd a message. 

Lau. It wa.s tjousin Sophy told me §o. 

Just. I have had a message, love 

Bn. No, child, she would say no such thing. 

Just. A message, 1 say. 

Lau. How could he be in. the militia, when he was 
ordered abroad? • 

Bri. Ay, girl, hold your tongue., Well, my dear. 
Just. I have had a message fi’om Doctor Rosy. 

Bri. He ordered abroad ! He went .abroad for his 
health. 

Just. Why, Bridget 

Bri. Well, deary. Now hold your tongue, 2iliss. 
Just. A message from Doctor Rosy, and Doctor 
Rosy says 

• Lau. I’m sure, mamma, his regimentals — — 

Just. D — n his regimentals ! Why don’t j,’ou listen ? 
Bri. Ay, girl, how durgt you iuteiTupt your papa ? 
Lau. Well, pflpa. 

Just. Doctor Rosy says he’ll bi*ing 

Lau. Were blue turn’d up with red, mamma. 

Jmt. Laury — says he will bring the young man 

Bri. Red ! yellow, if you please, Miss. 

Jmt. Bridget ; the young man that is to be hired 

Bri. Besides, Miss, it js very unbecoming in you 
to want to have the last word with your mamma ; you 
should know 
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Just Why z — ds ! will you hear me or no ? 

Bn. I am listening, my love ; I am listening. But 
what signifies my silence, what good is my not s])cak- 
Ing a word, if this girl will interrupt and let nobody 
spl^ak but herself? Ay, I don’t wonder, my life, at 
youj.* impatience ; your poor /Tear lips quiver to speak ; 
but I® suppose she’ll I'un on, and not let you put- in a 
word. You may very well be angry ; thei*e is nothing 
sure so provoking .as a, chattering, talking 

Lau. Nay, I'm sure, mamma, it is. you u ill not let 
papa speak now! 

Bri. Why, you little provoking minx 

Just. Get out of the room directly, both of you ; get 
out ! 

>Bn\ Ay, go, girl. ' 

Just. Go, Bridget ; you are worse than she, you old 
hag. I wish you were both up to the neck in the 
canal, to argue there till 1 took you out. 


Enter Servant. 

Ser. Doctor Rosy, sir. 

Just Show him up. [Exit Servant. 

Lau. Then you own, mamma, it was a marching 
regiment? 

BrC You’re an obstinate* tool, 1 tall you ; tor if that 

had been the case • 

^Just. You won’t go ? 

- Brt. We are going, Mr. Surly. If that had been 

the ca«e, I say, how could 

Lau. Nay, mamma, one proofi 

Bri. How could major 

Lau. And a full proof--^ 


[Justice drives them ojf. 
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J^ust. There they go, ding dong in for the day. 
Good 4ack I a fluent tongue is the only thing a mother 
don’t like her daughter to resemble her in. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Well, Doctor, wliere’s thb lad — where’s trnstv ? 

Doct. At hand; he’ll be ‘here in a minute, I’ll 
answer foi^t. He’s such a one as yon an’t met with: 
strong as a black draught, gentlte as*a sMine draught. 

Jniit. Ahj he ‘comes in the place of a rogue, a dog 
that was corrupted by the lieutenant. But this is a 
sturdy fellow, is he, doctor? 

Dnct. As HercMilos ; and the best back-sword in the 
country. Egad, he’ll make -the red-coats keep their 
distance. • 

Jnst. O the villains ! this is St. Patrick’s Day, and 
the rascals have been parading my house all the morn- 
ing. 1 know they have a design upon me ; but I have 
taken all precautions : I have magazines of ai'ms, and 
if this felloAV does but prove faithful, I shall be more 
at case. 

Doct Doubtless he’ll be a comfort to you. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. There is a man below, sir, iuquires'for Doctor 
Rosy. 

Doct. Show liMii up. 

Just. Hold ! a little caution: how does he look?* 

Ser. A country-looking fellow, your worehip. 

Just. O, well, well, for Doctor Rosy; thest? rascals 
try all ways to get in here. 

Ser. Yes, please your worship ; there was one here 
this moming wanted to sp^k to you: he said his name, 
was Goiporal Breakbones. 
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Just. Coi*poral Breakbones ! 

Ser. And Drummer Crackskull came again/-^ 

Just. Ay! did you ever hear of such a d — d coii- 
'•founded crew? Well, show the lad in here ! 

\f ‘ [Exit Servant. 

J^oct. Ay, he’ll be your pcu’ter ; he’ll give the rogues 
an a?.swer. 

Enter Lieutenant, disguised as HumViirey. 

Just. So, a tall Efacks! what!. has lost an eye? 

Doct. Only d bruise he got in taking seven or eight 
highwaymen. 

Just. He has a d — d wickfed leer somehow with the 
other. 

^Doct. 0, no, he’s basliful — a sheepish look 

Jtist. Well, my laci, what’s your name? 

Lieut. Humphrey Hum. 

Just. Hum. I don’l like Hum ! 

Lieut. Bu£ I be mostly call’d honest Humphrey 

Doct. There, 1 told you so, of noted honesty. 

Just. Well, hone.st Humphi’ey, the doctor has told 
you my terms, and you are willing to serve, hey ? 

Lieut. And please your worship, I sliall be well 
content. , 

Just. Well, then, hark’ee, honest Humphrey, you are 
sure noi^ you will never be a rogue — never take a 
bribe, hey, honest Humphrey? 
lAeut. A bribe ! what’s that ? • 

•Just. A very ignorant fellow indeed. 

- Doct. His worship hopes you will never part with 
your honesty for money. 

Lieut. Noa, noa. 

Just. Well said, Humphrey ; my chief business with 
you is to watch the motions of a rake-helly fellow here, 
one Lieutenant O’Connor. 
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Ay, you don’t value the soldiers, do you, 
Humphrey? 

Lieut. Not I ; they are but zwaggerers, and you’ll 
see tliey’ll be as much afraid of me as they would of 
their captain. * ^ 

Just. And i’faith, Humphrey, you have a pretty 
cudgel thei'e ! ‘ 

Lieut. Ay, the zwitch is better than nothing, but 
1 should be glad of a stouter.^ Ha’ you got such a 
thing in the house as an old coach-pole, or a spare 
bed-post ? ' 

.Jusii. Oons ! what a^ dragon it is ! Well, Hum- 
phrey, eoino with me. I’ll just show him to Bridget, 
doctor, and we’ll agree. Cooie along, Imnest Hum- 
phrey. • \Exit. 

lAent. My dear doctor, now remember to bring the 
justice presently to the walk ; 1 have a scheme to get 
into his confidence at once. 

Doct. I will, I will. 

\_Shuke>i hands ; Justice enters., and sees them. 

Just. Why, honest Humphrey, hey ! what the devil 
arc you at? 

Doct. 1 was just giving him a little advice. Well, 
1 must go for the present. Good moniing *to your 
worship ; you need not fear the lieutenant w*hile he is 
m your house. ^ • 

Jtist. W’ell, get in, Humphrey. Good morning to 
you, doctor. {Exit Doctor.) Come along, Humphrey. 
Now I think 1 am a match for the lieutenant and all 
his gang. [fixeunt. 
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A(3T II.— SCENE I. 

Ent^ Trounce, Drummer, and Soldiei:& 

• # 

^rg. Gome, silence, your drum; there is no valour 
stirring to-day. I thought St. Patrick .would have 
given us a reoruit or two to-day. 

Soi. Mark, %rgeant. 

Enter two Countrymen. 

Serg. Oh ! these a^e the lads I was looking for ; 
they have the looks^ of gentlemen. A’n’t you single 
my lads ? 

1 st Court. Yes, an please you, I be quite single; my 
relations be 9 II dead, thank heavens, more or less. 1 
have but one poor mother left in the world, and she’s 
an helpless woman. 

Serg. Indeed ! a very extraordinaiy case ; quite 
your own master then? the fitter to serve his majesty. 
Can you I'ead ? 

1st .Coun. Noa, I was always too lively to take ‘to 
learning^ but John here is main clever at it. 

Serg. So, what you’re a scholar, friend ? 

2nd Coun. I was born so, meaner. Feyther kept 
grammar-school. • 

* Serg, Lucky man ; in a campaign or two put your- 
self down chaplain to the regiment. And I vranunt 
you have read of warriors and heroes ? 

2nd Coun. Yes, that I have. I have read of Jack 
the Giantkiller, and the Dragon of Wantly, and 
the' - Noa, I believe that’s all in the hero way, ex- 
cept once about a comet. 
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Wonderful knowledge I Well, my heroes, I’ll 
write ward to the king of your good intentions, and 
meet me half an hour hence at the Two Magpies. 

Coun. We will, your honour, we will. 

Serff. But stay ; for fear I shou’dn’t see you agrin 
in the crowd, clap these little bits of ribbon into ^our 
hats.^ 

Isi Coun. Our hats are none of the best. 

Serg. ^Vell, meet me at the Magpies^ and I’ll give 
you money to buy new ones. 

Coun. Bless your honour, thank your honour. 

[Exit. 

Say. (Winking at Jack. Soldiers. 

Enter Lieutenant. 

So, here comes one who would make a grenadier. 
Stop, friend, will you list? 

Lieut. Who .shall I serve under ? 

Sery. Under me, to be sure. 

Lieut. Isn’t Lieutenant O’Connor your officer ? 

Sery. He is, and I am commander over him. 

Lieut. What I be your sergeants greater than your 
captains ? 

Sery. To be sure we are; ’tis our business to keep 
them in order. For instance now, the general writes 
to me, dear Sergeant, or dear Ti'ounce, or dear Sergeant 
Trounce, according to his hurry, if your lieutenant 
does not demean himself accordingly, let me kno<>r. 
Yours, General Deluge. 

Lieut. And do you complain of him often ? • 

Sery. No, hang him, the lad is good-natured at 
bottom, so I pass over small things. But hark’ee, 
between oui'selves, he is most coufomidedly given to 
wenching. 
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Enter Corpokal. 

» 

Cor. Ple,ase your honour, the doctor is coining this 
way with his worship. We are all ready, and have 
oifi’ cues. 

• ^ 

Lieut Then, my dear Trounce, or my dear Sergeant 

Trounce, take yourself away. * 

Serg. Z — ds !* the 'lieutenant. I smell of the black- 
hole already. » * lExii. 


Enter . Justice, unr? Doctor. 

Just I thought I saw some of the cut-throats. 

Doet I fancy not; there’s no one but honest Hum- 
ph rey. Ha ! Odds life, here comes some of them ; 
we’ll stay by these trees, and let them pass. 

Just Oil,, the bloody-looking dogs ! [ Walks aside. 


Enter Corporal and tioo Soldiers. 

Cor. Halloa, fi'iend ! do you serve Justice Credu- 
lous?. 

Lieut I do. 

Cor. *Are you rich ? 

Lieut Noa. 

Cor. Nor ever will with that • old stingy booby, 
ijook here, take it. [ Gives him a purse. 

Ldeut. What must I do for this ? 

Cfer. Mark me, our lieutenant is in love with the 
old rogue’s daughter: help us to break his worship’s 
bones and carry off die girl, and you are a made man. 

JAeut. Fll see you hanged first, you pack of skurry 
villains ! [Throws away the p/urse. 
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Uor. Wliat, sirrali, do you mutiny? Lay hold of 
him. 

Lieut. Nay then, I’ll try your armour for you. 

^Beats them. 

All. Oh! oh! Quarter! quarter! \_Exeunt. 

Just. Trim them, trounce them, break their boues, 
honest Humphre}'. Wliat a spirit he has ! 

Doct. Aqmifurtis. 

Lietit. Beti’ay your master ! » 

Doct. What a nriracle of fidelity ! 

Just. Ay, and it shall not go unrewarded. I’ll give 
him sixpence on the spo^ Here, honest Humphrey, 
there’s for yourself: as for this bribe {takes up ihe 
Ijurse).^ such trash is best in the luinds of justice. Now 
then, doctor, 1 think I may trust him to guard the 
women : while he is with them I may go out with 
salety. 

Doct. Doubtless you may. I’ll answer for the 
lieutenant’s behaviour whilst honest Humphrey is with 
your daughter. 

Just. Ay, ay, she shall go nowhere without him. 
Come along, honest Humphrey. How rare it is to 
meet with such a servant ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 

« 

A Garden. Lauretta discovered. 

Enter .Iustice and Lieutenant. 

Just. Why, you little truant, how durst you wander 
so far from the house witheut my leave? Do you 
want to invite that scoundrel lieutenant to scale the 
walls, and cany you off? 
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Lau. Lud, papa, you are so apprebe^ve tor 
nothing. 

» Jiist. Why, hnssy 

Wel^, then, I can’t bear to be shut up all day 
so like a nun. I am sure it is enougb to make one 
wish, to be run away with, and I wish I was run away 
with, I do, and I wish the lieutenant knew it. 

Just. You do, do you, hussy? Well, *I think I’ll 
take pretty gbod* carfe of you. Here, Humphrey, I 
leave this lady in your care. Now you may walk 
about the garden, ]\Iiss Pert; but Humplirey shall go 
with you wherever you go, » So mind, honest Hum- 
phrey, I am obliged to go abroad for a little while; 
let no one but yourself \:ome near her : don’t be shame- 
faced, you booby, b\it keep close to her. And now. 
Miss, let your lieutenant or any of his crew come 
near you if they can. \_Exit. 

Lau. How this booby stares after him ! 

[/SVts down and sitips. 

Lieut. Lauretta ! 

Lau. Not so free, fellow ! 

Lieut. Lauretta! look on me. 

Lau. Not so free, fellow ! 

lAeUt. No recollection ! * 

Lau. Honest Humphrey, be quiet. 

Lieut. Have you forgot your faithful soldier? 

Lau. Ah ! O preserve me ! 

• Ideut. ’Tis my soul ! your truest slave, passing on 
-yom' frther in this disguise. 

Lau. Well now, I declare thb U charming; you are 
so disguised, my dear lieutenant, and you do look so 
delightfully ugly. 1 am sure no one will find you out, 
hti ! ha ! ha ! You know**! am under your protection ; 
papa charged yon to keep close to me. 

IdeuL True, my angel, and thus let me fulfil—— 
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J^u. O pray now, dear Humphrey 

lAeut'.' Nay, 'tis but what old Mittimus commanded. 

[O^ers to Mm her — Enter Justice 

Jmt, Laury, my hey ! what the devil’s here ? 

Lau. Well now, one kiss, and be quiet. 

Just. Your very hnmblfe servant, honest Humphrey. 
Don't let me — pray don’t let mt interrupt you ! 

Lau. Ijud, papa. Now that’s so .good-natured — 
indeed there’s no harm. You did not ‘Mean any rude- 
ness, did you, Hftinphrev ? » 

Lieut. No, indeed, ^liss; his worship knows it is 
not in me. , 

Juat. I know that you are a lying, canting, hypo- 
critical scomidrel ; and if you* don’t take yourself out 

of my sight • 

Lau. Indeed, papa, now I’ll tell you how it was. 
I was sometime feiken with a sudden giddiness, and 
Humphrey, seeing me beginning to totter, ran to my 
assistance, quite frightened, poor fellow ! and took me 
in his arms. 

.TusL Oh ! was that all ; nothing but a little giddi- 
ness, hey ? 

Ueut. fiat’s all, indeed, your worship ; for seeing 
Miss change colour, I ran up instantly. 

Just. O, ’twas'very kind in you. • 

Lieut. And luckily recovered her. 

Just. And who made you a doctor, you impudent 
rascal, hey ? Get out of my sight, 1 say, this instant, 
or by all the statutes 

Lau. O now, papa, you frighten me, and I am, giddy 
again. Oh, help I 

LieiU. O, d6ar lady, she’ll fell I 

•• [Takes her into his arms. 
Just. Z — ds I what, before my fece ; why then, 
thou miracle of impudence I (Lays hold of Atm, and 
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discovers him.) Mercy on me ! wlio have we here ? 
Murder ! Robbery I Fire ! Rape ! Gunpowder ! Sol- 
diers ! John ! Susan ! Bridget ! 

Lieut. Good sir, don’t be alarmed ; I mean you no 
harm 

Jtest. Thieves ! Robbei-s ! Soldiers I 

Lieut. You know my love for your daughter — ^ 

Just. Fire! Cut-throats! 

Lieut. And tHaf alone 

Just. Treason! Gunpowder! [^Enter a Servant icith 
a bhmderbuss.'] Now, scoundrel ! let her go this in- 
stant. . 

Lau. O papa, you’ll kill me ! 

Just. Honest Humphrey, be advised. Ay, Miss, 
this way, if you please. 

Lieut. Nay, sir, but hear me 

Just. I’ll shoot. 

Lieut. And you’ll be convinced 

Just. I’ll shoot. 

Lieut. How injurious 

Just. I’ll shoot ; and so your very humble servant, 
honest Humphrey Hum. [Exeunt separately. 


SCENE III. * 

A Walk. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Tha. Well, T think my.friend is now in a fair way 
ol succeeding. Ah ! I warrant he is full of hope and 
fear, doubt and anxiety ; truly he has the fever of love 
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siroog upon him ; faint, peevish, languisliing all day, 
with buj;ning, restless nights. Ah ! just my case 
when I pined for .iny dear Dolly ! when she used to 
have her daily colics, that her little doctor be sent for.* 
Then would I interpret the language o^ her pulse ; 
declare my own sufferings in my receipt for her ; jend 
her a pearl necklace in a pill-box, or a cohlial di’Sught 
with an acrostic on the label. Well, those days are 
over; no happiness lasting; all is ,val:yty — now sun- 
shine, now cloudy — we are, as it were, king and 
beggar; then, what avails 


Enter Lieutexant. 

Lieut. O doctor ! ruined and un^lonc- 

Dnct. The pride of beauty 

Lieut. I am discovered, and 

Doet. The gaudy palace 

Lieut. The justice is 

Boot. 'J'he pompous wjg 

Lieut. Is more enraged than ever. 

Doct. The gilded cane 

Lieut. Wltv, doctor! {Slapping him on the shoulder.) 

,Doct. lley‘! 

Lieut. Confound vour morals ! I tell you I am dis- 
covered, discomfited, disappointed. 

Doct. Indeed! Good lack, good lack, to think of the 
instability of human affairs. Nothing certain in this 
w'oi'hl; most deceived when most confident; fools of 
fortune all. 

Lieut. My dear doctor, I want at present a* little 
practical wisdom ; 1 am resolved this instant to try 
the scheme we were going to put into execution last 
week. I have the letter ready, and only want your 
assistance to recover my ground. 
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Doct. With all my heart; I’ll warrant you I’ll bear 
a part in it: but how the deuce were you diseorered? 

Lieut. I’ll tell you as we go ; thei’e’s not a moment 
^o be lost. 

Doct. Hea.'en send we succeed better; but there’s 
no knowing.- 

Liivt. Ver • true. 

Doct. ^Ve mr v, and we may not. 

Lieut. Eight*. • . 

Dod. Time must sliow. 

Lieut. Certainly. 

Duct. We are but blind guessers. 

Lieut. Nothing more. * 

]>oct. Tliiclv-sighted mortals. 

Li(.ut. Remarkably^. 

Doct. Wandering in error. 

Lifut. Even so. 

Duct. Futurity is dark. 

Lieut. As a cellar. 

Doct, Men are mules. 

[Lieutknant forciuj him out. 


SCENE IV. 

Justice'.'! House. 

Enter Justice and I’lnnoET. 

.Just. Odds life. Hridget, yon are enough to make 
MK! mad ! 1 tell you lie would have deceived a chief 

justice: the dog seemed as" ignorant as mv clerk, and 
talked of honesty as if he had been a churchwarden. 
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Bri. Pho ! nonsense, honesty. What had you to do, 
pray, with honesty ? A fine business you liavc made 
of it with your Ikimphrey Hum ; and Miss too, sIk; 
must have been privy to it. Lauretta, ay, you would* 
have her called so; but for my part, I iiever knew 
any good come of giving^irls these heatlJen Clirisj^ian 
names ; if yon liad called her Heborah, <1- 'J’abitlfe, or 
Ruth, or Rebecca, or Joan, notlung o^his had ever 
happened: but I always knew Lauretia/yas a runaway 
name. , | 

Just. Psha; you’re a fool. 

Bri. No, Mr. Credulous, it is you who are a fool, and 
no one but sucli a simpleton would be so imposed on. 

Just. Why, z — ds ! madam, how durst you talk so ? 
if you have no respect for your husband, I should thii>k 
uuus quorum might command a little deference. 

Bri. Don’t tell me. Unus fiddlestick ! you ought to 
be ashamed to show your face at the sessions: you’ll 
be a laughing-stock to the whole bench', and a by- 
word witli all the pig-tailed lawyers and bag-wigged 
attorneys about town. 

Just. Is this language for his majesty’s representa- 
tive? By the statutes, it’s high treason and petty 
trpason, both at once. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. A letter f©r your worship. 

Just. Who brought it? 

Serv. A soldier. 

Just, d’ake it away, and burn it. 

Bri. Stay. Now you’re in such a hurry ; it is some 
Ciinting scrawl from the lieutenant, I suppose; let me 
see. Ay, ’tis signed O’Conn'dr. 

Just. Well, come, read it out. 
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Bri. ‘ Revenge is sweet.' 

Just. It begins so, does it? Fm glad of that; FIl 
let the dog know I’m of his opinion,, 

Bri. '‘And though disappointed of my designs upon 
your daughtjfr^ I have still the satisfaction of Imowing 
r m revengei ' on her unnatural father ; for this morning., 
in y&ur choci^late., I had the pleasure to administer to 
you a dose of poison' Mercy on us! 

JuM. No trit,ks, Bridget; come, you know it is not 
so ; you know i,: is a lie. 

Bri. Read it ‘yourself. 

Just. ‘ Pleasure to administer a dose of poison' O 
horrible! Cut-throat villairi! Bridget! 

Bri. Lovee, stay; liere’s a postscript ^ N.B. 'Tit 
not in the power of medicine to save you.' 

Just Odds my life, Bridget! why don’t you call 
for help? I’ve lost my voice. My brain is giddy. I 
shall burst, and no assistance. John! Lanry! John! 

Bri. You ' see, lovee, what you liave brought on 
yourself. 


Enter Servant. 

Ser. Your worship. 

Just. Stay, John ; did you perceive anything in my 
chocolate cup this moniing? 

Ser. Nothing, your woir.ship, unless it was a little 
grounds. 

• Just. What colour were they ? 

Ser. Blackish, your worship. 

Juet. Ay, arsenic, black arsenic. Why don’t you 
run for Doctor Rosy, you rascal ? 

Ser. Now, sir? 

Bri. O! lovee, you nwty be sure it is in vain; let 
him run for the lawyer to witness your will, my life. 
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Jnst. 7t — ds ! go for the doctor, you scoundrel. You 
are all confederate murderers. 

8er. OJ here he is, your worship. [Exit. 

Just. Now, Bridget, hold your tongue, and let me* 
see if my horrid situation be apparent. 

jEnfer*DocTOR. 

Doct. I have but just called to iifform Hey ! 

bless me, what’s the matter with*youf 'vrdrship? 

Just. There, he sees it ali*eady. Poison in my face, 
in capitals. Yes, yes. I’m a sure job for the under- 
takers indeed. 

Bn. Oh ! oh ! alas, doctor ! 

Just. Peace, Bridget. Whyf doctor, my dear old 
friend, do you really see any change in me ? 

Doct. Change! never was man so altered. How 
came these black spots on your nose ? 

Just. Spots on my nose ! 

Doct. And that wild stare in your right eye? 

Just. In my right eye ! 

Doct. Ay, and alack, alack, how you are swelled ! 

Just. Swelled! 

Doct. Ay, don’t you think he is, madam ? 

* Bri. O, ’tis in vain to conceal it ; indeed, ' lovee, 
you are as big again as you were this morning* 

Just. Yes, I feel it now, Fm poisoned. Doctor, 
help me, for the fove of justice. Give me life to sec 
my murderer hang'ed. 

Doct. What? 

Just. I’m poisoned, I say I 

Doct. Speak out ! 

Just. What! can’t you hear me? 

Doct. Your voice is so low and hollow, as it were, 
1 can’t hear a word you say. 
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Just, rm gone then: hie jacet, many years one of 
his majesty’s justices. 

Bri. Read, doctor. Ah, lovee, t|^e wilL Consider, 
'my life, how soon you will be dead. 

Just. No, Bridget, I shall die by inches. 

Doct. I nfjver heard such monstrous iniquity. Oh, 
you' ire goiiAindeed, my frie*nd: the mortgage of your 
little bit of ^vy is out, and the sexton has nothing to 
do but to closeli We must all go, sooner dr later, higli 
and low. De4h’^s a ‘debt; his mandamus binds all 
alike. No bail, no demurrer. 

Just. Silence, Doctor Croaker. Will you cure me, 
or will you not ? 

Doct. Alas ! my dear friend, it is not in my power, 
bjit I’ll certainly see jifttice done on your murderer. 

Just. I thank you,* my dear friend, but I had rather 
see it myself 

Doct. Ay, but if you recover, the villain will escape. 

Bri. Will ‘he ? then indeed it would be a pity you 
should recover. 1 am so enraged against the villain, 
I can’t bear the thought of hi.s escaping the halter. 

Just. That’s very kind in you, my dear; but, if it’s 
the same thing to you, my dear, 1 had as soon recover, 
notwithstanding. What, doctor, no assistance ! 

Doct. Efacks, I can do nothing; but there’s the 
German *quack, whom you wanted to. send from town; 
I met him at the next doer, and 1 know he has anti- 
dotes for all poisons. 

< Just. Fetch him, my dear friend, fetch him : I’ll 
get him a diploma if he cures me. 

Doct. Well, there’s no time to be lost ; you continue 
to swell immensely. [Exit. 

Bri. What, my dear, will you submit to be cured 
by a quack nosti'uin-monger? For my part, as much 
as I love you, I had rather follow you to your grave 
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than see you owe your life to any but a regular-bred 
physician. 

JvAt. f m sensible of your affection, dearest ; and be 
assured nothing consoles me in my melancholy situ-^ 
ation so much as the thoughts of leaving y^ou behind. 

, Enter Doctor and Lieutenant, 

Grdat luck ; met him passing 1/y the door. 

Ideal. Metto dowsei pulsnm. * j 

Doct. He desires me to feel your pulse. 

Just. Can’t he speak English ? 

DtKl. Not a word. 

Ldent. Palio viveni mortem soonem. 

Doct. He says you have not six hours to live. 

Just. O mercy ! docs he know my distemper? 

Doct. I believe not. 

Just. Tell him ’tis black arsenic they have given 
me. 

Doct. Geneable illi arsnccca. 

Lieut. Pisonatus. 

Just. What does he say ? 

Doct. He says you are poisoned. 

Just. We know that ; but what will be the effect ? 

Doct. Quid effectum ? 

Lieut. Diable tutcllum. 

Doct. He says you’ll die prc.sent.ly. 

Just. Ohhomlje! What, no antidote ? 

Lieut. Curum beuakere bono fullum. 

Just. What, does he say I must row in a boat to 
Fulham ? 

Doct. He says he’ll undertake to enre you for three 
thousand pounds. 

Bri. Three thousand powlds! three thousand hal- 
ters! No, lovee, you shall never submit to such 


difjjuised. 
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impositions : die at once, and be a customer to none 
of them. 

Jucst. I won’t die, Bridget ; I don’,t like death. 

* Bri. Pshaw I there is nothing in it ; a moment, and 
it is over. ^ 

Just. Ay,%biit it leaves a numbness behind that lasts 
a pljiguy lon^? time. 

Bri. 0 my ^ear, pray consider the will. 

% ^ 

Enter Lauretta. . 

Lau. O, my father, what is this I hear ? 

LAeut. Quiddam seomriam'" Jeos tollam rosam. 

Doct. The doctor is astonished at the sight of your 
fair daughter. 

Just. How so ? 

Lieut. Damsclluin livivum suvum rislibaui. 

Doct. He says that he has lost his heart to her, and 
that if you v^ill give him leave to pay his addresses to 
the young lady, and promise your consent to the union, 
if he should gain her aifections, he will on those con- 
ditions cure you instantly, without fee or rewai'd. 

Just. The devil! Did he say all that in so few 
woi’ds ? What a fine language it is I Well, I agree, 
if he can prevail on the girl ; and that 1 am sure he 
never wfll. • [Aside. 

Dodt. Greal. 

Lieut. Writhum bothum. 

* Doct. He says you roust give this under your hand, 
while he writes you a miraculous receipt. 

« [Both sit down to write. 

Lau. Do, mamma, tell me the meaning of this. 

Bri. Don’t speak to me, girl. Unnatural parent 1 

JusL There, doctor ; there’s what he requires. 

Doet And here’s your receipt; read it yourself. 
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Juet. Hey I what’s here ! plain English ? 
jOm^.^Rcad it out; a wondrous nostrum, I’ll answer 
for it. . 

Just. “ In reading this you are cured, by your affec- 
tionate son-in-law, O’Connor.” Who, in the name of 
Beelzebub, sirrah, who are you ? j 

Lieut. Your affectionate son-in-law, O’ 
your very humble servant, Humphrey ^j^um. 

Just. ’Tis false, you dog, you a.i'V,not my son-in- 
law ; for I’ll ^e poisoned again, a|id you shall be 
hanged. I’ll die, sirrah, and leave Bridget my estate. 

Bri. Ay, pray do, my dear, leave me your estate. 
I’m sure he deserves to Se hanged. 

Just. He does, you say ; hark’ee, Bridget, you 
showed such a tender concern for me when you 
thought me poisoned, that for the future I am resolved 
never to take your advice again in anything. So, do 
you hear, sir, you are an Irishman and a soldier, an’t 
you? 

Lieut. I am, sir, and proud of both. 

Just. The two things on earth I most hate; sol’ll 
tell you what — renounce your country and sell your 
commission, and I’ll forgive you. 

Lieut. Hark’ee, Mr. Justice, if you were ^ not the 
father of my Lauretta, I would pull your nose for ask- 
ing the first, and break your bones for ddsiring the 
second. , * 

Doci. Ay, ay, .you’re right. 

Just. Is he ? then I’m sure I must be wrong. HSre, 
sir, 1 give my daughter to you, who are the most im- 
pudent dog I ever saw in my life. • 

Lieut. O, sir, say what you please ; with such a gift 
as Lauretta, every word is a compliment 

Bri. Well, my lovee, I* Blink this will be a good, 
subject for us to quai’rel about the rest of our lives. 
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Just. Why, truly, my dear, I thiuk so, thougli we 
are seldom at a loss for that. ^ 

Doct. This is all as it should be. JVIy Alexander, I 
^ve you joy, and you, my little god-daughter ; and 
now my sinew'e wish is, that you may make just such 
a wife as my »oor dear Dolly. ^ 
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D U E N N A. 


ACT I.— SCKKE 1. 

A Street. 

Kilter Lopkz, icith a dark laid/ ni. 

Lap. Pa(<t tliive o'clock ! soli ! a notable hour ibi 
one of my regular (Hsiiositiou, to be stroH’mg like a 
bravo through the streets of Seville! Well, of all 
scTvices, to serve a young lover is the hardest — not 
that I am an enemy to love ; but my love, and my 
master’s ditfer strangely. Don Ferdinand is much too 
gallant to eat, drink, or sleep ; now, my love^ives me 
an appetite ; then I am fond of dreaming of my mistress, 
and I love dearly- to toast her. This cannot be done 
without good sleep and good liquor; hence my par- 
tiality to a feather-bed and a bottle. Wliat a pity 
now, that 1 have not fui'ther time for reflections! but 
my master expects thee, honest Lopez, to secure his 
retreat from Donna Clara’s window, as I guess [d/«.sv" 

withoiit\ hey! sure, I heard music! So, so! who 

have we here? Oh, Don .Afntonio, my maater’s friend, 
come from the masquerade, to serenade my young mis- 
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tress, Donna Louisa, I suppose : soh ! we shall have 
the old gentleman up presently; lest he should miss his 
son, T had best lose no time in getting to my post. 

[Exit. 

Enter Antonio, with Mashs and Music. 

. SONO. 

Ant. Tell me,^my lute, can thy soft strain 
So geiitly speak thy master’ s^pain. 

So softly sing, so humbly sigh, 

Tliat, though my sleeping love shall know 
Who sings — who si>hs below’. 

Her rosy slumbers sliall not fly ? 

Thus, may solne vision w’hisper more 
Than ever 1 dare speak before. 

1 Mash. Antonio, your mistress wdll never W'ake, 

while you sing so dolefully : love, like a cradled 

infant, is lulled by a sad melody. 

Ant. I do not wish to disturb her rest. 

1 Mask. The reason is, because you know' she does 

not regard you enough to appear, if you awaked licr. 

Ant. Nay, then, I’ll convince you. [Sings. 

« 

Tjie bi’eath of mom bids hence the night, 

Unveil those beauteou§ eyes, my fair ; 

For till the dawn of love is therft, 

I feel no day, I own no light.* 

Louisa — replies from a Window. 

• 

Waking, I heard thy numbers chide. 

Waking, the dawn did bless my sight ; 

'Tis Phoebus sure, that woos, T cried. 

Who speaks in song, who moves in light. 
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j4oN Jerome— yrow a Window, 

What vagabonds are these, I hear, 
l^'iddling, fluting, rhyming, ranting, 

Piping, scraping, whining, canting ? 
h’ly, scurvy minstrels, fly ! 

TRIO. 

Loui.'fo. Xay, pr’ytliee, father, tvln' lo i-ftngli ? 
xint. An htnnble lover 1. 

Jtrouit. How durst you, daughter, lend an ear 
'I’o such deceitfiil stiilf? 

Quick, from the window fly I 
Lotimi. Adieu, Antonio 1 
Ant. Must you go ? 

Louisa, 'i We soon, perhaps, may meet again ; 

Ant. S For though hard fortune is our foe, 

The god of love will Hght for us, 

J(‘n>me, Beach me the blunderbuss. 

Ant. <f L. fhe god of lov(‘, who knows no pain 

Jerunie. Hence, or thi'se slugs are through vour brain. 

.ceant several! n 


SCENK II. 

A I*{us.za. 

Enter Fkkiuxanu and IjOPEZ. 

Lopez. Truly, sir, I think jthat a little sleep, once in 
a week or so 

Ferd. Peace, fool, don’t mention sleep to me. 


X4 
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Tjopez. No, no, sir, I don’t mention yonr low-bred, 
vulgar, sound sleep ; but I can’t help thinking that a 
gentle slumber, or half an hour*s dozing, if it were 
onlv for the noveltv of the thine: 

FerJ. Peace, boohy, I say ! Oh Clara, dear, cruel 
disturber of my rest ! , 

Lopez. And of mine too. 

Ford. ’Sdeath! to trifle Avith me at sum'll a juncture 
as this! now to stand on punctilios. Love me! I 
don’t believe she ever did. 

Lopez. Nor I either. 

Fe'^d. Or is it, that her sox never know their desires 
for an hour together ? 

Lopez. All, they know them ofti-ner than they’ll 
OAvn them. , 

Ferd. Is there, in the world, so inconstant a creature 
as Clara? 

Lopez. I could name one. 

Ferd. Yes; the tame fool, who submits to her ca- 
price. 

Lopez. I thought he couldn’t miss it. 

Ferd. Is she not capricious, teasing, tyrannical, 
obstinate, perverse, absurd ? ay, a wilderness of faults 
and follies ; her looks are scorn, and her very smiles 

’Sdeath ! 1 wish I hadn't mentioned her smiles ; 

for she does smile such Ijeaming loveliness, such fa.sci- 
nating brightness. Oli, death aial madness ! 1 shall 
die if 1 lose her. • 

Lopez. Oh, those d — d .smiles have undone all. 

' AIR. 

Ferd. Could I her faults remember, 

Forgetting every charm. 

Soon would impartial Reason 
The tyrant Love disarm ; 
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But when enraged I number 
. Each failing of her mind, 

Love still suggests each beauty, 

And sees — while Reason’s blind. 

Lopei. Here comes Don, Antonio, sir. 

Ferd. Well, go you home; I shall be there pi*e 
seutly. , 

Lopez. Ah, those cursed smiley I . , [ Exit. 

Eater Antonio. 

Ferd. Antonio, Lopez tells me he left you chanting 
befoi-e our door ? was my father Avaked ? 

Ant. Yes, yes ; he has a singular affection for music, 
so I left him roaring at his baiTed window, like the 
print of Bajazet in the cage. And what brings you 
out so early ? 

Ft^rd. J believe I told you, that to-mon’ow was the 
day fixed by Don Pedro and Clara’s unnatural step- 
mother, for her to enter a convent, in order that her 
brat might possess her fortune ; made desperate by 
this, I procured a key to the door, and bribed Clara's 
maid to leave it unbolted: at two this mornine; 1 
entered, unperceived, and stole to her chamber. I 
found her w’aking and weeping. * 

Ant. Happy Feixlinand ! * 

Ferd. ’Sdeath ! .hear the conclusion. I AA'as rated 
as the most confident ruffian, for daring to approacli 
her room at that hour of night. 

Ant. Ay, ay, this was at first ? * 

Ferd. No such thing ; she Avould not hear a ivord 
from me, but threatened to raise her mother, if 1 
did not instantly leave her. • * 

Ant. Well, but at last ? 
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Ferd. At last! why, I was forced to leave the 
house, as 1 came in. 

Ant. And did you do nothing to offend her I 

Ferd. Nothing, as I hope to be saved. I believe, 1 
might snatch a dozen or two of kisses. 

Ant. Was that all? wcjl, I think, I never heard of 
such assnr.uice ! 

Ferd. Z — ds! I tell you, 1 behaved with the utmost 
respect. • • 

Ant. 0 Lord I I don't mean you,. but in her but, 

hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave your key with them ? 

Ferd. Yes; the maid, wht) saw me out, took it from 
the door. 

Ant, 'rill'll, my life for it, her mistress elopes after 

you* * 

Ferd. Ay, to bless my rival, jierhaps, I am in a 
humour to suspect everybody. You loved her once, 
and thought her an angel, as I do now. 

Ant. Yes, I loved her, till T found she wouldn’t 
love me, and then 1 discovered that she hadn't a good 
feature in her face, 

AIR. 

I ne’er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me; 

I ne’er saw nectar on a lip, 

Ibit where my o>.vn did hope to sip. 

Has the maid who seeks my heart 
(llieeks of ro.se, untouch’d by art ? 

1 will own the colour true. 

When yielding blushes aid their hue. 

Is her hand so soft and pure ? 

I must press it, to be sure; 

Nor can I be c'ertain then, 

'Fill it, grateful, press again. 
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Must I, with attentive eye, 

Watcli her iieavinjr bosom sigh ? 

1 will do sft, when 1 see 

That heaving bosom sigh for me. 

Resides, Ferdinand, you have full security in iny love 
for your sister? Help me there, and I never can disturb 
you with Clara. 

Ferd. As tar as I can, consistently .with the honour 
of our family, you know I will; but there must be no 
eloping. 

An/. And yet, now, you would carry off Clara ? 

Ferd. Ay, that’s a dilfefent ca.se: we never mean 
that others should act to our sisters and wives, as we 
do to others’. Rut, to-morrow, Clara is to be forced* 
into a convent. 

Ant. Well, and am not 1 so unfortunately circum- 
stanced? To-morrow, your father forces Louisa to 
marry Isaac, the Portuguese. But come with me, and 
we’ll devise something, I warrant. 

Ferd. 1 must go home. 

Ant. Well, adieu ! 

Ferd. But, Antonio, if yon did not love my sister, 
you have too much honour and friendship to supplant 
me with Clara. 

AIR. 

Ani. Fricndship*is the lamd »>f reason ; 

But if bt;auty disapprove, 

Heaven di.>^.■>olves all other treason 
In the heart that’s true to love. 

The faith which to my friend I swore, 

As a civil oath I view ; 

But to the charms which I adore, 

■■'lls religion to be true. 
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Then if to one I false must be, 

Can I doubt which to prefer — ■ 

A breach of social faith with thee, 

Or sacrilege to love and her ? [ Exit. 

Ferd. There is always a levity in Antonio’s manner 
of r&plying to me on this subject that is very alarm* 
ing. ’Sdoath ! if Clarit should love him after all ! 

r 

SONG. 

Though cause for suspicion appears, 

Yet proofs of her love, too, are strong; 

I’m a wretch if I’m right m my fears, 

And u?nv(»rthv of bliss if I’m wrong, 
w hat heart-breaking torments from jealousy flow. 

Ah! none but tlie jealous — the jealous can know I 

"When blest with the smiles of mv fair, 

I know not how much 1 adore: 

Those smiles let another but share. 

And I wonder 1 prized them no more I 
Then whence can I hope a i-elief from my woe. 

When the falser she seems, still the fonder I grow I 


SCENE III. • 

A Boom in Don Jero.\ik's House, 

Enter Louisa a7td Duenna. 

Louisa. But, my dear* Margaret, my charming Du- 
enna, do you think we shall succeed ? 
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Duennn. I tell you again, I have no douht on’t; 
but it niuivt be instantly put to tlie trial. Everything 
is prepai'ecl in youif room, and for the rest, we must 
trust to fortune. 

Louisa. My father’s oath was, never to see me till 
I had consented to , 

Duenna. ’Twas thus I overheard him say to his 
friend, Don Quzman : ‘ I will demand of her to-morrow, 
once for all, whether she will consent to, marry Isaac 
^lendoza; if she hesitates, I will make a solemn oath 
never to sec or speak to her, till she returns to her 
duty.’ ’fhcse were his words. 

Louisa. And on his known obstinate adherence to 
what he has once said, you have formed this plan for my 
e.scape. But have you secured my ipaid in our interest? 

Duenna. She is a party in the whole ; but remember, 
if we succeed, you resign all right and title in bttle 
Isaac, the Jew, over to me. 

Louisa. J’liat I do with all ray soul ; get him, if you 
can, and I shall wish you joy, most heartily. He is 
twenty times as rich as my poor Antonio. 

AIR. 

Thou canst not boast of fortune’s store. 

My love, while me they wealthy call ; 

Hut I was glad to find thee poor — * 

For with^ny heart’l’d give thee all. 

And tlven the grateful youth shall own 
I loved him for himself alone. 

But Avhen his worth my hand shall gain, 

Xo word or look of mine shall show 

That T the smallest thought retain 
Of what my bounty^ did bestow ; 

Yet still his gratbfiil heart shall own 
I loved him for himself alone. 
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Duenna. I liear Don .lerome coming. Quick, give 
me the last letter I bronglit you from Antonio; you 
know that is to be the ground of ^my dismission. I 
•must slip out to seal it up, as undelivered. [A’uvV. 

Enter Dox Jkkome and Fkkdinand. 

Jerome. Wliat, I suppose, you have been serenading 
too! Eh, disturbing some peaceable neighbourhood 
with villanou's catgut,* and lascivious piping! Out 
on’t ! you set your sister, here, a vile e,xain 2 )le. ; but I 
come to tC‘ll you, madam, that I'll suffer no more of 
these midnight incantations; these amorous orgies, that 
steal the senses in the hearing ; as, they say, Egyptian 
embalmers serve mifmmies, extracting the brain 
through the ears; liowever, there’s an eiid of your 
frolics. Isaac ^lendoza will be here presently, and 
to-morrow you shall marry him. 

Louisa. Never, while 1 have life. 

Ferd. Indeed, sir, I wonder how you can think of 
such a man for a son-in-law. 

Jerome,. Sir. you are very kind, to favour me with 
your sentiments, and pray, what is your objection to 
him ? 

Ferd. He is a Portuguese, in the first place. 

Jerome. No such thing, boy; he has forsworn his 
country. ' , 

Louisa. He is a Jew. 

'Jerome. Another mistake: he has been a Christian 
these six weeks. 

FetyJ. Ay, he left his old religion for an estate, and 
has not had time to get a new one. 

Louisa. But stands like a dead wall between church 
and synagogue, or like thq blank leaves between the 
Old and New Testament. 
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Jerome. Anything more ? 

Ferd. But the most remarkable part of his character 
is his passion for dgceit and tricks of cunning. 

Louisa. Tiiough at the same time, the fool pre-' 
dominates so much over the knave, that I am told he is 
generally the dupe of his own art. 

Ferd. True, like an unskilful gunner, he usually 
misses his aim, and is hurt b}’ the recoil of his own 
piece. 

Jerome. Anything more ? 

Louisa. To sum u]) all, he has the worst fault a 
husband can have ; he’s not my choice. 

Ji roiiif. But you are liis ; and choice on one side is 
sufficient ; two lovers should never meet in marriage ; 
be you sour as you please, he is sweet-tempered, and 
for your good fruit, there’s nothing^ike engrafting on a 
crab. 

Louisa. 1 detest him as a lover, and s'nall ten times 
more as a husband. 

.Jerome. 1 don’t know that ; marriage generally 
makes a great change ; but, to cut the matter short, 
will you have him or not? 

Loiasa. I'here is nothing else 1 could disobey you in. 

•Jerome. Do you value your father’s peace ? 

Louisa. 8o much, that 1 will not fasten on him the 
regret of making an only daughter wretched. • 

Jerome. Very well, ma’hm, then mark me, never 
more will I sec or converse with you till you return 
to your duty ; no reply, this and your chamber shall 
be your apartments ; I never will stir out, without 
leaving you under lock and key, and when I’m at 
home no creature can approach you but through my 
library; we’ll try who can be most obstinate. Out of 
my sight ; there remain till you know your duty. 

[Pushes her out. 
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Ferd. Surely, sir, my sister’s incliitations should be 
consulted in a matter of this kind, and some regard 
paid to Don Antonio, being my particular friend. 

Jerome. That, doubtless, is a very great recom- 
mendation; I certainly have not paid suilicicnt respect 
to it. 

Ferd. There is not a man living I. would sooner 
choose for a brother-in-law. 

c 

Jerome, Very ppssible; and if yon happen to have 
e’er a sister, who is not at tlie same tiipe a daughter of 
mine, I’m sure I shall have no objection to the relation- 
ship ; but at present, if you please, we’ll drop the 
subject. * 

Ferd. Nay, sir, ’tis only my regard for my sister 
makes me speak. 

Jerome. Then pray, sir, in fiitnre, let your regard for 
your father make you hold your tongue. 

Ferd. I have done, sir; I shall only add a wi.sh that 
yon would reffect what at our age you wotdd have felt, 
had you been crossed in your aftection for the mother 
of her 3 ’ou are so severe to. 

Jerome. Why, I must confess 1 had a great affection 
for your mother’s ducats, but that was all, boy. I 
married her for her fortune, and she took me in 
obedient to her father, and a very happy couple we 
were. A^*e never expected anj' love from one another, 
and so we were never disappointed. If we grumbled a 
little now and then, it was soon over, for we were never 
foild enough to quarrel; and when the good woman 
"died, why, why — I had as lieve she had lived, and I 
wish eveiy widower in Seville could say the same. I 
shall now go and get the key of this dressing-room; 
so, good son, if you have any lecture in support of 
diso^dience to give your bieter, it must be brief ; so 
make the best of your time, d’^'e hear ? [Exit. 
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Ferd. I fear, indeed, my fi’iend Antonio has little to 
hope for^ however, Louisa has firmness, and my 
father’s anger will probably only inci*ease her affection. 
In our intercourse with the world it is natural for us to*^ 
dislike those who are innocently the cause of our dis- 
tres.s ; but in the heart’s attachment a woman never 
likes- a man with ardour till she has suflFered for his 
sake. Soli ! what bustle is here ! between my 

father and the Duenna too. UU e’en get out of the 
way. . [EdM. 

Enter Dox .Ierome ichh a Lettei\ pnllinn in the Duenna. 

m 

Jerome. I’m astonished ! I’m thunder-struck! here’s 
treacliery and conspiracy Avith q, vengeance! Yon, 
Antonio’s creature, and chief manager of this plot for 
mv daughter’s eloping ! you, that I placed here as a 
scai-ecrow ? 

Duenna. What ? 

Jerome. A scarecrow — to prove a decoy duck. What 
have you to say for yourself/ 

Duenna. Well, sir, since you have forced that letter 
from me, and di.scovered my real sentiments, 1 scorn to 
renounce them. I am Antonio’s friend, and it was my 
intention that your daughter should have served you 
as all such old tyrannical sots should be served. 1 
delight in the tender passions, and would befriend all 
under their influence. 

Jerome. 'Phe tender passions ! 3’es, they would 
become those impeneti’able features! Why, thou de- 
ceitful hag! I placed thee as a guard to tWe rich 
blossoms of my daughter’s beaut}’. I thought that 
di’agon’s front of thine would cry aloof to the sons of 
gallantry — steel traps and 'spring guns seemed writ in 
every wrinkle of it — but you shall quit my house this 
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iustaiiU The tcMider passions, indeed ! Oo, thou wanton 
sybil, thou amorous woman of Eiidor, go ! 

Duenna. You base, scunilous okl — but I won’t 
demean myself by naming what you are — yes, savage. 
I’ll leave your den; but 1 suppose you don’t mean to 
detain ray apparel ; 1 may have my things, I presume V 
Jerome. 1 took you, mistress, with your wardrobe- on. 
What have you pili'ered, eh ? 

Duenna. Sir^ 1 must ^take leave «)fmv mistress; she 
has valuables of mine; besides, my cardinal and veil 
are in her room. 

Jerome. Your veil, forsooth ! W’nat, do yon dread 
being gazed at? or are you afraid of your complexion r 
Well, go fake your leave, and get your veil and car- 
dinal ; soh ! you (juit the hons(> within these five 
minutes — in — in — quick [E.rtt Di enna.] Here was a 
precious j)lot of mischief! These are the comforts 
daughters bring us I 

AIK. 

If a daughter you have, .she’s the plague of your life, 
No peace shall yon know, thoui>h you’ve buried your 
wife ! 

At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her — 

Oil, what a plague is an ob-stinate daughter 1 
• Sighing and whining. 

Dying and pining, 

Oh, what a plague i^^an ob.stiuatc daugjiterl 

When scarce in their teens they have wit to perplex us. 
With letters and lovers for ever they vex us ; 

While eftch still rejects the fair suitor you’ve brought 
her; 

Oh, what a plague is aji obstinate daughter I 
Wrangling and* jangling. 

Flouting and pouting, 

Ob, what a plague is aii obstinate daughter 1 
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.£wfer>IjOUi8A, dressed as the Duenna, with Cardinal 
aJtd Te//, seeming to cry. 

Jerome, l^his way, mistress, this way — what, I 
warrant, a tender partipg ; soh ! tears of turpentine 
down those deal cheeks. Ay, you may well hide your 
head — ^yeSf whine till your heart breaks; but I’ll not 
hear one word of excuse — so you are right to be dumb, 
’Fills way, this way. [^Exeunt. 


Enter Duenna. 

Duenna. So speed you well, sagacious Don Jerome ! 
Oh, i*are effects of passion and obstinacy ; now shall I 
try Avhether 1 can’t play the fine lady as well as my 
mistress, and if I succeed, I may be a fine lady for the 
rest of my life. I’ll lose no time to equip mvself. 

^Exit. 


SCENE lY. 

Tiie Court before Don .Jerome’s House: 

Enter D<in .If.rome and Louisa. 

Jerome. Come, mistress, there is }our way. The 
w’orld lies before you, so troop, thou antiquated Eve, 
thou original sin. Hold, yonder is some fellow skulk- 
ing; perhaps it is Antonio; go to him, d’ye hear, and 
tell him to make you amends, and as he has got you 
turned away, tell him I .say it is but hist he should 
take you himself ; go. \_Exit Louisa.^ Soh ! I am rid 
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of her, thank Heaven ! and now I shall be able to keep 
my oath, imd coiiiiue my daughter with better secu- 
nty. ► [Exit. 


SCEN$: V. 


'llie Piazza. 

Enter Clara and her Maid. 


Maid. But where, madam, is it you intend to go ? 

Clara. Anvwhere to avoid the selfish violence of 
my mother-in-law, and Ferdinand’s insolent importu- 
nity. 

Maid. Indeed, ma'am, since we have profited by 
Don Ferdinand’s key, in making our escape, I think we 
had best find him, if it were only to thank him. 

Clara. No; he has offended me exceedingly. 

[Pctire. 

Enter Louisa. 

Lonisa. So T have succeeded in being turned out of 
doors ; Ihit how shall 1 find Antonio ? I dare not in- 
quire after him, for fear of* being di.s^jovered ; J would 
send to my friend Clara, but that J doubt her pru- 
_ddry would condemn me. 

Maid. Then suppose, ma’am, you were to try if 
your friend Donna Louisa would not receive you. 

Clara, No, her notions of filial duty are so severe, 
she would certainly betiay me. 

Lmisa. Clara is of a cbld temper, and would think 
this step of mine highly forward. 
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Clara. Louisa’s respect for her father is so great, 
she would not credit the unkindness of mine. 

[IjOUISA tums,^ and sees Clara and ^Iaid. 

Louisa. Ha ! wlio are those ? sure one is Clara ; if 
it be, I’ll trust her. Clara ! [^Advances. 

Clara. Louisa ! and in^ masquerade too ! 

Louisa. You will be more surpi’ised when I tell 
you, that I^have run away from my father. 

Clara. Surprised indeed ! and I sl}ould certainly 
chide you most, horridly, only that 1 have just run 
away from mine. 

Louisa. ]\Iy dear Clara ! \Emhrace. 

Clara. Dear sister truant! and whither are you 
going y 

Louisa. To find the man I lo\:^, to be sure. And, 
I presume, you would have no aversion to meet with 
my brother V 

Clara. Indeed I should ; he has behaved so ill to 
me, 1 don’t believe I shall ever forgive liim. 

AIR. 

When sable niglit, each drooping plant restoring. 
Wept o’er the flowers her breath did cheer. 

As some sad widow o’er her babe deploring. 

Wakes its beaut v with a tear ; 

Wlien all did #lce[», whose weary hearts did borrow 
One hour fri>m love and care to rest, 

Lo 1 as I press’d my couch in silent sorrow, 

My lover caught me to his breast ; 

He vow’d he came to save me 
From those who would enslave me I 
Then kneeling. 

Kisses stealing. 

Endless faith he swore ; 
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But soon I chid him thence, 

For had his fond pretence 
Obtain’d one favour then, • 

And he had pi’ess’d again, 

I fear’d my treacherous heart might grant him more. 

Lomsa. Well, for all this,^l would Injve sent him to 
plead his pardon, but 'that 1 would not vet a while 
have him Icnow of mv flight. And where tlo you liope 
to find protection ? 

Clam. The J^ady Abbess of the convent of St. 
Catherine is a relation and kind friend t>f mine. J 
shall be secure with her, and* you had best go thither 
with me. 

,Loiusa. No; 1 am determined tt) find Antonio first; 
and, as 1 live, here comes the very man I will employ 
to seek him for me. 

Clara. Who is he ? he’s a strange figure ! 

Louisa. Yds ; that .sweet creature is the man whom 
my father has fixed on for my husband. 

Clara. And will you speak to him ? are you madV 

Louisa. He is the fittest man in the world for my 
purpose ; for, though I was to have married him to- 
morrow, he is the only man in Seville, who, 1 am sure, 
never saw me in his life. 

Clara? And how do you know him ? 

Louisa. He amved but y’esterday, and he was shown 
to me from the window, as he visited any father. 

• Clara. Well, I’ll begone. 

Louisa. Hold, my dear Clara ; a thought has struck 
me. Will you give me leave to borrow your name, as 1 
see occasion ? 

Clara. It will but disgrace you; but use it as you 
please. I dare not stay \iiping.'\ — but, Louisa, if you 
should see your brother, be sure you don’t inform him, 
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that I have taken I'efuge with the Dame Prior of the 
convent of St. Catherine, on the left-hand side of the 
Piazza, which leads to the church of St. Anthony. , 

Lnnim. Ha ! ha ! lia ! I’ll be very particular in my 
directions where he may not find you. [Exeunt Clara 
and il-viD.] So ! my swain, yonder, has done admiring 
himself, and draws nearer. [Retires. 

• 

Enter Isaac and Carlos; Isaac with r* Pocket Glass. 

• 

Isnar. [Looking in the Gloss.'] I tell you, friend 
Carlos, I will please myself in the habit of my chin. 

Carlos. But, my dear friend, how can you think to 
please a lady with such a face ? 

Isaac. Why, what’s the matter, with the face ? *1 
think it is a very engaging face; and, 1 am sui*e, a lady 
must l»ave. very little taste who could dislike my beard. 
[S'ec.s Louisa.] See now ! I’ll die if here^is not a little 
damsel struck with it already. 

Louisa. Signior, are you disposed to oblige a lady, 
Avho greatly wants your assistance ? [ Unveils. 

Isaac. Egad, a very pretty black-eyed girl ! she has 
certainly taken a fancy to me, Carlos. First, ma’am, 
I must beg the favour of your name. 

Louisa. So 1 it’s well I am provided. [Aside.] My 
name, sir, is Donna Clara d’ Almanza. 

Isaac. What! Don Gusman’s daughter? I’faith, I 
just now heard she was missing. 

Louisa, But sure, sir, you have too much gallantry 
and honour to betray me, whose fault is love ? 

Isaac. So I a passion for me 1 poor girl ! Why, ma’am, 
as for betraying you, I don’t see how I could get any- 
thing by it ; so you may rely on my honour ; but as for 
your love, I am sorry your dhse is so despei ate. 

Louisa. Why so, signior ? 

IS 
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Tsanr. Because I am positively engaged to anotliei* — 
an’t I, Carlos ? 

Louisa. Nay, but boar me. 

Isaac. No, no; •what should T hoar for? It is im- 
possible for me to court you in an lionourable way ; and, 
for anything else, if I were to comply now, I svippose 
you have some iingratoful brotlier, or cousin, wlio would 
want to cut my throat for my civility — so, truly, yr)u 
had best 2:0 liome aijain. * 

Ltmim. Odii'Us Avreteh ! [.l.svV/r,] But, good signior, 
it is Antonio d’Ereilla, on whose account 1 liave 
eloped. 

. Isaac How ! what ! it is not with me, then, that you 
are in love ? 

. Louisa. No, indeed, it is not. 

Isaac. TheJi you are a f u’waj'd, imjiertinent simpleton ! 
and I .shall certainly ac{|uaint your liither. 

Louisa. Is this your gallantry ? 

Isaac. Yet hold — Antonio d’Krcilla, did you .say? 
Egad, I may make .something of this Antonio d’Er- 
ciiia? 

Lo}tisn. Yes; and, if ever you hope to pro.sper in 
love, you will bring nn? to him. 

Isac{(:. By St. lago, and I will too. Carlos, this 
Antonio is one who rivals me (as I have heard ) with 
Ivouisa ;* now, if 1 eoidd hamper him with this girl, 1 
slionld Lave the field t<} myself ; hcAi, Carlo.s I A lucky 
thought, isn’t it? • 

Carlos. Yes, very good — very good — 

Isaac. Ah ! thi.s little brain is never at a loss. Cunning 
Isaac^ cunning rogue I Donna Clara, will you trust 
yourself a while to my friend’s direction ? 

Louisa. May 1 rely on you, good signior? 

Carlos, Lady, it is iflipo.s.sible I should deceive 
you. 
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AIR. 

Ha(l I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne’er conld injure you ; 

For though your tongue no promise claim’d, 

Your charms would make me true. 

To you no soul shall bear deceit, 

No stranger offer wrong; 

But fri^nids in all the aged you’ll meet, 

And lovers in the young. , 

But when they learn that you have blest 
Another witli your heart, 

Tliey’ll bid as])iring j)assion rest. 

And act a brotlier’s part: 

'riien, lady, dread not here, deceit, 

Nor fear to suffer wrong ; • 

For friends in all the aged you’ll meet, 

And brothers in the young. 

IstKir. I’ll conduct the lady to my lodgings, Carlos ; 
I must haste to Bon .Jerome. Perhaps you know 
Jjouisa, ina'ain. She is divinely handsome, i.sn’t .she? 

LiJiiisi. 1 . You must excuse me not joining with you. 

Jsnn(\ Why, 1 have heal'd it on all hands. 

Lrmisd. Her father is uncommonly partial to her; 
but 1 believe vou will find she has rather a matronlv 
air. • 

Isaac. Carlos, this is all envy — ^}' 0 u pretty girls 
never speak well of one another — ^liark ye, find out 
Antonio, and I’ll saddle him with this scrape, I 
warrant I Oh, ’twas the luckiest thought ! Donna 
Clara, your very obedient. Carlos, to your posti 

nuET. 

Isaac. My mistress experts me, and I must go to her. 
Or how can I hope for a smile ? 
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Louisa. Soon may yon return a prosperous wooer, 

But think what I suffer the while ! 

Alone, and away from the man whom I love, 
In strangers I’m forced to confide. 

Isaac. Dear lady, my friend you may trust, and he’ll 
prove ^ 

Your servant, protector, and guide. 

AIR CARLOS. 

• • 

Gentle maid, ah! why suspect me? 

Let me serve thee — then reject me. 

Canst thou trust, an^l 1 deceive thee ? 

Art thou sad, and shall I grieve thee? 

Gentle maid, ah ! why sus])ect me ? 

Let me se*ve thee — then reject me. 



TRIO. 

Louisa. 

Kever may’st thou happy be. 
If in aught thou’rt false to me. 

Isaac. 

Kever may he happy be. 

If in aught he’s false to thee. 

Carlos. 

Never may I happy be. 

If in aught I’m false to thee. 

Louisa. , 

Isaac. 

Carlos. 

Never may’st thou, &c. 

Never may he, '^c. 

Never may I, &e. 


[E-Jceunt, 
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ACT IL— SCENE J. 

A Library in Ddji Jerome's House, 

pilfer Don Jerome a^id Isaac. 

• • 

Jerome, Ha! liiv! ha! run away from her father! 
has she given him the slip ? Ha ! ha ! poor Don 
Gusman ! 

Isaac. Ay; and 1 am lo conduct her to Antonio; 
by whicli means you see I shall hamper him so that 
he can give no disturbance with your daughter. This 
is trap, isn’t it? a nice stroke of cunning, hey? 

Jerome. Excellent! excellent! Yes, yes, carry her 
to him, hamper him by all means, ha ! ha ! ha ! poor 
Don Gusman! an old fool! imposed on by a girl! 

Isaac. Nay, they have the cunning of serpents, that’s 
the truth on’t. 

Jerome. Psha ! they are cunning only when they 
have fools to deal with. Why don’t my girl play me 
such a trick; let her cunning overreach my (jaution, 
I say — hey, little Isaac I 

Isaac. True, true; or let me see any of* the sex 
make a fool of m«. No, no, egad, little Solomon (as 
my aunt used to call me) understands tricking a little 
too well. 

Jei'ome, Ay, but such a driveller as Don Gusman. 

Isaac. And such a dupe as Antonio. * 

Jerome. True; sure never were seen such a couple 
of credulous simpletons ; but come, 'tis time you 
should see my daughter — ^ j»du must carry m the siege 
by yom'self, friend Isaac. 
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Isaac. Sir, you’ll introduce. 

Jerome. No. I haye sworn a solemn oath not to see 
or speak to her till she renounces* her disobedience; 
■win her to that, and she gains a father and a husband 
at once. 

Isaac. Gad, I shall nevei> be able to deal with her 
alone ; nothing kee])s me in such awe as perfect 
beauty. Now there is something consolUig and en- 
couraging ill ugliness. 


SONG. 

Give Isaac tlic nymph wli <4 no beauty can boast. 

But health and good humour to make her his toast; 
If .straight. I don't mind whether sUaider or fat. 

'And .six fet't or f<mr — we’ll ne’ei' quarril lor tinit. 

Wliate'er her coinidexioii, 1 vow 1 don’t care; 

If brown it is la.'ling — more pica'ing if fair: 

And tliough in her liice 1 no dimpli s .should .see, 

Let her .'iiiile — and each dell is a dimple to me. 

Let her locks be the reddest that ever were, .seen, 

And her eyes may be e’en any colour but green; 

For in eyes, though .so various the lu.strc and hue, 

1 swear I’ve no choice— only let her have two. 

• •> 

« 

’Tis true I’d dispense wifli a throne on Ikt back, 

And white teeth, I own, are genteeler than black; 

A little round chin too’s a beauty, I’ve heard; 

But I only desire she mayn’t have a beard. 

Jerome. You will change your note, my friend, when 
you’ve .seen LouLsa. 

Isaac. Oh, Don Jerome, the honour of your 

alliance * 

Jerome. Ay, but her beauty will atfcct vou; she is 
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tlioiiirli I say it, wlio am her fatlicr, a very prodigy ; 
there you will see features with an eye like mine. Yes, 
i’t’aitli, there is a Ifind of whtked sparkling — something 
of a roguish brightness, that shows her to be my own. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Jenanr. ''Phen, when she smiles, you’ll see a little 
dimple in one C*lieek only; a beauty it is certainly, yet 
you shall ii«>t say wlileli is prettiot, the cheek with the 
dimple, or the* cliec‘k witlujut. • • 

Isaac. Pretty rogue! 

Jeroaie. Yhen the roses on those cheeks are shaded 
with a sort of velvet dowii, that gives a delicacy to the 
glow of Iioalth. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Jcrauic. Her skin pure dimity, yet more fair, being 
spangled here and tliere with a gt)lden freckle. 

Isaac. Charming ])rctty rogue ! Pray ln)w is the tone 
of her voice ? 

Jeratne. Keinarkably pleasing; but if you could pre- 
vail on her to sing, vou would be enchanted: she is a 

0 7 v 

niglitingalc — a Virginian niglitingale. Ibit come, come ; 
her maid shall conduct you to her antechamber. 

/.sv/oc. ■‘■II, ‘‘f? !i(l, I'll jtliu-k up ivsulutiuii, ami meet 
liei' imwiis iiitivpiilly. 

•Icroine. Ay! woo lior iniskly — win her, give 
me a ])root' of your adtlres.s, my little Solomou, 

Isiun'. Hut holfl — 1 expect my friend Carlos to call 
on me here. Jf he come.s, will you send him to me ? 

Jerome. 1 wdll. Lauretta, come; she’ll show you 
to the room. Wliat, do you droop? Here’s a mourn- 
ful lace to make love with I [Ijxeuut. 
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SCENE II. 

t 

Louisa’s Dressiny-Boom. 

Enter ^Lvid and Isaac;. 

ulaiJ. Sir, my mistress will wait on you presently. 

' ■ [(7o^'.s- to the door. 

Isaac. When she’s at leisure — don't hurry her. 
\^Ej:it Maid.] I wish 1 had ever practised a love sceiu-. 
I doi lit 1 shall malce a poor tigure. I conKln’t he 
more afraid if I was going before tlie Inquisition. So 
the door opens — yes, she’s coining. The very rustling 
of her silk harf a disdainful .lound. 

Enb'.r PuENNA, dfi ’ts.’d os I.orisA. 

Now dar’n’t I look round liir the soul of me ; her 
beauty will certainly strike me dumb if 1 do. I wish 
she’d^speak first. 

DLennK. Sir, I attend your pleasure. 

Isaac. So ! the ice is 1/i-oke, amj a prc:tty civil 
beginning too ! Hem! madam — musA—rl ’mall attention. 

Duenna. Nay, sir, ’tis I who should listen, and you 
propose. 

Isaac. Egad, this Isn’t so disdainful neither. I 
believe I may venture to look — no — I dar’n’t — one 
glance of those rogui.sh .sparkleis would fix me again. 

Duenna. You .seem thougjitful, sir; let me persuade 
you to sit clown. 
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Isaac. So, so ; slie mollifies apace — slie’s struck with 
my figure ! this attitude has had its effect. 

Duenna. Come, §ir, here’s a cl i air. 

Isaac. Madam, the greatness of your goodness over-' 
powers me, that a lady so lovely should deign to turn 
her beauteous eyes on me so. 

takes In's liamt.^ he turns and se^s her. 

Duenna. You seem surprised At my condescension. 

Isaac. Why, yes, madam, I am a little surprised at 
it. Z — ds! tliis can never be "Louisa; she’s as old as 
my mother ! [^Aside. 

Duenna. But former prepossessions give way to my 
father’s commands. ‘ * 

Isufie. [vl.s7(/t’.] Her father! Yes, 'tis she, then. 
Lonl, lord, how blind some parents are! 

Dm nna. Signor Isaac. 

Jsiuic. I'nily, the little damsel was right: she has 
rather a matronly air indeed ! Ah ! ’tis well my affec- 
tions are fixed on her fortune, and not her 'person. 

Duenna. Signor, won’t you sit? [^Shesits. 

Isaac. Pardon me, madam, I have scarce recovered 
my asttmishment at — your condescension, madam. She 
has the devil’s own dimples to be sure ! [Asff/c. 

Duenna. I do not wonder, sir, that you are sur- 
prised at my affability. I own, signor, that I .was 
vastly prepossessed against you, and being teased by 
my father, I did giye some encouragement to Antonio ; 
but then, sir, yog were described to me as a quite 
dift'erent person. 

Isaac. Ay, and so you were to me, upon my soul, 
madam. * 

Duenna. But when I saw you, I was never more 
struck in my life. 

Isaac. That was just my» Case too, madam; I was 
sti'uck all on a heap, for my pai't. 
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Duenna. Well, sir, I see our misapprehension has 
been mutual; you expected to find me haughty and 
.averse, and I w’as taught to believe you a little, 
black, snub-nosed fellow, without person, manners, or 
address. 

Isaac. Egad, I wish she, had answered her picture 
as well. 

Duenna. But, sir, your air is noble; Bomething so 
liberal in your carriage, with so penetrating an eye, 
and so bewitching a smile ! • 

Isaac. Egad, now I look at her again, I don’t think 
she is so ugly. 

Duenna. So little like a Jew, and so much like a 
gentleman ! 

Isuuf. Well, certainly there is something pleasing 
in the tone of her voice. 

Duenna. You will pardon this breach of decorum 
in praising you thus, but my joy at being so agree- 
ably deceived has given me such a How of spirits ! 

Isaac. O, dear lady, may 1 thank those dear lips 
for this goodness? [^Kisses her.^ Why, she has a 
pretty sort of velvet down, that’s the truth on’t ! 

[J.s-AA'. 

Duenna. O, sir, you have the most insinuating man- 
ner* bu^t indeed you shotild get rid of that odious 
beard ; one might as well Jciss a hedgehog. 

Isaac. Yes, ma’sim, the razor wflukhi’t be amiss — 
for either of us. [^Aside.l Could yftu favour me with 
a song ? 

Duenna. Willingly, sir, though I am rather hoarse 
— abem ! [^Beyins fo siny, 

Isaac. Very like a Virginia nightingale ! — ma’am, 1 
perceive you’re hoarse. 1 beg you will not distrc.ss 

Duenna. Oh, not in the least distressed. Kow, 
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80NO. 

WheTi » tender maid 
Is first essay’d 
By some admiring swain, 

How her blushes rise 
If she meet his eyes, 

Whjle he unfolds his pAin ! 

If he takes her hand — she trembles quite! 

Touch her lij^s — and she swoons outright 1 
While a pit-a-pat, &c. 

Her heart avows her fright. 

But in time appear 
Fewer signs of fear I 
The youth she boldly views ; 

If her hand he gra.-ip, 

Or hei' bosom clasp, 

No mantling blush ensues 1 
Then to church tvell pleased the lovers move. 
While her smiles her contentment prove; 

And a pit-a-pat, &c. 

Her heart avows her love. 

iRoac. Charming, ma’am! enchanting! and^ truly, 
your notes put me in mind of one that’s very dear to 
me ; a lady, indeed, whom }yu greatly resemble ! 

l}tienna. How ! ^s there, then, another so dear to 
y<m? 

Imac. O, no, ma’am, vou mistake; it was my 
mother I meant. 

Duenna. Come, sir, I see you are amazed and* con- 
founded at my condescension, and know not what to 

say* 

Isaac, It is very true, indeed, ma’am ; but it is a 
judgment, I look on it as a judgment on me, for delay- 
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ing to urge the time when you’ll permit me to com- 
plete my happiness, by acquainting Don Jerome witli 
your condescension. . 

Duenna. Sir, I must frankly own to you, that I can 
never be yours with my father’s consent. 

Isaac. Good lack! how so? 

Duenna. When my fathei*, in his passion, swore he 
would never see me again till I acquiesce^ in his will, 
I also made q vow, that I never would take a husband 
from his hand ; nothing shall make me break that 
oath ; but if you have spirit and contrivance enough 
to carry me off without his knowledge. I’m yours. 

Isaac. Hum ! 

Duenna. Nay, sir, if you hesitate 

• Isaac. I’faith, nc^ bad whim this ; if I take her at 
her word, I shall secure her fortune, and avoid making 
any settlement in return ; thus I shall not only cheat 
the lover, but the father too. Oh, cunning rogue, 
Isaac 1 Ay, ay, let this little brain alone. Kgad, I’ll 
take her in the mind. 

Duenna. Well, sir, what’s your determination? 

Isaac. Madam, I was dumb only from rapture. I 
applaud your spirit, and joyfully close with your pro- 
posals;^ for which, thus let me, on this lily hand, 
express my gi*atitude. 

Duenfta. Well, sir, you mu.st get my fathor’s consent 
to walk with me in the garden. Jlut by no means 
inform him of my kindness to you. • 

- Isaac. No, to be sure, that would spoil all ; but, 
trust me, when tricking is the word ; let me alone for a 
piece of cunning. This very day you shall be out of his 
power. 

Dvjenna. Well, I leave the management of it all to 
you; I perceive plain, 8ir,tthat you are not one that 
can be easily outwitted. 
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IsaoA. Egad, you’re right, madam; you’re right, 
i’faith. 

• 

Enter Maid. 

Maid. Here’s a gentleman at the door, who begs 
permission to speak with Signor Isaac. 

Isaac. A friend of mine, ma’am, and a trusty friend; 
let him comb in. \Exit Maid.] He is one to be de- 
pended on, ma'am. ' 

Enter Carlos. 

So, coz. ■ * [Amh. 

Garhta. T have left Donna Clara at your lodgings ; 
but can nowhere find Antonio. 

Isaac. Well, I will search him out myself. Carlos, 
you rogue, I thrive, I prosper. 

Carlos. Where is your mistress ? 

Isaac. There, you booby ; there she stafids. 

Carlos. Why she’s d — d ugly ! 

Isaac. Hnsh ! [Stops his mouth. 

Duenna. What is your friend saying, signor? 

Isaac. Oh, ma'am, he is expressing his raptures at 
such charms as he never saw before ; eh, Carlos ? 

Carlos. Ay, such as I never saw before, indeed I 

Duenna. You are a very obliging gentleman? Well, 
Signor Isaac, 1 Jpelieve wb had better part for the 
present. HememVer our plan. 

Isaac. Oh, ma’am, it is written in my heart, fixed as 
the image of those divine beauties ! Adieu, idol of my 
soul 1 Yet.once more permit me [ATm^s her. 

Duenna. Sweet, courteous sir, adieu I 

Isaac. Your slave eternally. Come, Carlos, say 
something civil at taking legive. 

Carlos. I’faith, Isaac, she is the hardest woman to 
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complinient 1 ever saw ; however, I'll try something I 
had studied for the occasion. 

SOXG. 

Ah ! sure a pair was never seen 

So justly form’d to meet by nature ! 

The youth excelling so in mieuy 
The maid in'ev’ry grace of featqi-e. 

Qh, how happy are such lovers, 

When kindred beauties each discovers ! 

For surely she 
Was made for thee. 

And thou to bless this lovely creature I 

So mild vour looks, vour children thence 
Will earl}' learn the task of duty — 

The boys with all their father’s sense, 

The girls with all their mother’s beauty ! 

Oh, how happy to inherit 

At once such graces and such spirit ! 

Tims while you live 
May fortune give 

Each blessing equal to your merit ! 

\_Exeuut Isaac, Caklos, Duexna. 


SCENE 111. 

A Library. 

•Terome and Ferdinand discovered. 

Jerome. Object to Antonio? I have said it: his 
poverty, can you acquit him of that ? 

Ferd, Sir, I own he is not over rich ; but he is ot as 
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ancient and honourable a family as any in the king- 
dom. 

Jerome. “Yes, I know the beggars are a very ancient 
family in most kingdoms; but never in great repute, 
boy. 

Fevd. Antonio, sir, has many amiable qualities. 

Jerome. But he is poor ;»can you clear him of that, 
I say? Is he not a gay, dissipated rake, who has 
squandered Ifis patrimony? 

Ferd. Sir, he inlieritcd but* little ; hnd that his 
generosity, more *tlian his profuseness, has stripped 
him of ; but he has never sullied his honour, which, 
with his title, has outlived liis means. 

Jerome. I’sliaw! you talk like a blockhead! Nobility, 
without an estate, is as ridiculous as gold lace on a 
frieze c(»at. * 

Ferd. Tliis language, sir, would better become a 
Dutch or English trader than a Spaniard. 

Jerome. Yes ; and those Duteli and English traders, 
as you call them, are the wiser people. Why, booby, 
in England, they were formerly as nice as to birth and 
family as we are ; but they have long discovered w’hat 
a wonderful purilier gold is; and now, no one there 
regards pedigree in anything but a horse. Oh, here 
comes Isaac! I hope he has prospered in his suit. 

Ferd. Doubtless, that agreeable figure of Ids must 
have helped his suit surpri.singly. 

Jerome. Uow now? [Fekdinand ica/Ars asirfe. 

Enter Isaac. 

Well, my friend, have you softened her? 

Isaac. Oh, yes ; I have softened her. 

Jerome. What, does she come to? 

Isaxic. Why, truly, she was kinder than T expected 
to find her. 
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Jerome. And the dear little angel was civil, hey? 

Isaac. Yes, tlie pretty little angel was ve^•y civil. 

Jerome. I’m transported to heai* it. Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey ? 

Isaac. I was astonished, indeed ? Pray, how old is 
miss ? 

# 

Jerome. How old ? let me see. Eight and twelve — 
she is twenty. ‘ , 

Isaac. Twpnty ? 

Jerome. Ay, to a month. . 

Isaac. Then, upon my sovil, she is the oldest looking 
girl of her age in Christendom ! 

Jerome. Do you tliiiik so ? but, 1 believe, you will 
not see a prettier girl. 

• Isaac. Here an<J there one. 

Jerome. Louisa has the family face. 

Isaac. Yes, egad, I should have taken it for a family 
face, and one that has been in the family some time too. 

\_Aside. 

Jerome. She has her father’s eyes. 

Isaac. Truly I should have guessed them to have 
been so. If she had her mother’s spectacles, I believe 
she would not see the worse. \^Aside. 

Jerome. Her aunt Ursula’s nose, and her grand- 
mother’s forehead, to a hair. 

Isacuf. Ay, faith, and her grandfather’s chin to a 
hair. * \^Aside. 

Jerome. Well, if she was but as dutiful as she’s hand- 
some — and hark ye, friend Isaac, she is none of your 
made-up beauties — her charms are of the lasting kind. 

Isaac. I’faith, so they should; for if she be but 
twenty now, she may double her age before her years 
will overtake her face. 

Jerome. Why, z — ds. Master Isaac! you are not 
sneering, are you ? 
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Isaac. Why now, seriously, Don Jerome, do yon 
think your daughter liandsome? 

Jerome. By this, light, she's as handsome a girl as 
any in Seville. 

Isaac. Then, by these eyes, I think her as plain a 
woman as ever I biilield. 

Jerome. By St. lago ! yoii must be blind. 

Isaac No, no; 'tis you are pifi’tial. 

Jerome. in)\v! have 1 neither sense nor taste? If 
a fair skin, tine ,eyes, teeth of ivory, Avith a loA’ely 
bloom, and a delicate sliape — if tliest', Avith a heaA’enly 
A’oiee, and a Avorld of grace, are not charms, 1 know 
not what yon call beautiful. 

Isaac. Ciood lack, Avith what eyes a father sees! 
As I haA’c lifi-, she is the A’cry rcA’crse of all this: jw 
for the dimity skin you told me of, I swear, ’tis a 
thoroiigli nankeen as ever I saw ! for her eyes, their 
utmost merit is not scpiintiiig; for her teeth, Avhere 
there is one of ivory, its neighbour is* pure ebony, 
black and Avhite alternately, just like the keys of an 
harpsichord. Then, as to her singing, and heaA'enly 
A'oice, by this hand, she has a shrill, cracked pipe, 
that sounds, for all the Avorld, like a child’s trumpet. 

Jerome. Why, you little PlebreAv scoundrel, do you 
mean to insult me ? Out of my house, 1 say ! 

Ferd. Dear sir, Avhat’s the matter ? • 

Jerome, ^^'hy, this Israelite here has the impudence 
to say your sister’.^ ugly* 

Ferd. He must be either blind or insolent. 

Isaac. So, I find they are all in a story. Egad, 
I believ’e I haA'e gone too far ! • 

Ferd. Siii’e, sir, there must be some mistake; it 
can’t be my sister whom he has seen. 

Jerome. ’Sdeath ! you fp'e as great a fool as he ! 
What mistake can there be ? Did not I lock up Louisa, 

i6 
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and hav’n’t I the key in my own pocket? and didn't 
her maid show him into tlie dressing-room? and yet 
you talk of a mistake: no, the Portuguese meant to 
insult me; and, but that this roof protects him, old 
as I am, this sword should do me justice. 

Isaac. I must get off as well as I can : her fortune 
is not the less handsome. 

c 

DIET. 

Isaac. Believe me, good sir, 1 ne’er meant to offend; 
My mistress 1 love, and I value my friend : 

To win her and wed her is still my request, 

For better, for worse — and 1 swear 1 don’t jest. 

Jerome. Z — ds ! you’d best not provoke me, my rage 
■ is so Ingh ! 

Isaac. Hold him fast, I beseech you, his raue is so 
higli ! 

Good sir, you’re too hot, and tliis place I must 

Jerome. You’re a knave and a sot, and this place 
you’d best fly. 

Isaac. Don Jerome, come now, let us lay aside all 
joking, and be serious. 

Jerome. How? 

Isaac. , Ha ! lia ! lia ! I’ll be hanged if you hav’n’t 
taken my abuse of your daeghter seriously. 

Jerome. You meant it so, did not you ? 

Isaac. O mercy, no! a joke — just to try how angry 
it would make you. 

Jerome. Was that all, i’faith? I didn’t know you had 
been such a wag, ha 1 ha ! ha 1 By St. lago 1 you made 
me veiy angry though. Well, and you do think Ixniisa 
handsome ? 

Isaac. Handsome ! Venus* de Medicis was a sybil to 
her. 
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Jerome. Give me yonr hand, you little jocose rogue. 
Egad, I thought we had been all oflf. 

Ferd. So ! I was in hope this would have been a • 
quarrel ! but 1 find the Jew is too cunning. 

Jerome. Ay, this gust of passion has made me dry. 

I am seldom riifHed. Oi'der nome wine in the next room ; 
let us drink the poor girl’s health. Poor Louisa! 
ugly, hey ! Ha ! ha ! ha I ’Twas a very good joke, 
indeed ! 

Isaac. And a very true one, for all that. 

Joranic. And. I’erdinaivd, I insist upon your drinking 
success to niv friend.* • 

Ferd. Sir, 1 will drink success to my friend, with all 
my heart. 

Jerome. Come, little Solomon, if any sparks of anger 
had 1 emaincd, this would be the only way to quench 
them. 

TRIO. 

A bumper of good liquor 
AVill end a contest quicker 
Than justice, judge, or vicar: 

So till a cheerful glass, 

And let good humour pass. 

But if more deep the quarrel, 

Why sooner drain the barrel 
Than Gc the hateful fellow 
That’s* crabbed when he’s mellow 

A bumper, &c. [FTeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 


Isaac's Liiihjiugs. 

EAter Louisa. 

Loxiso. Wa's ever truant danfiflitcr so whimsically 
circumstanced as I am ! 1 liave sent my intended lins- 
band to look alter my lover — the man of my liitlier’s 
choice is ooue to brin*^ me tlie man of my own — but 
liow dispiritinir is this interval of ex])eetation ! 

SON'O. 

What bard, 0 'J'ime, discover, 

Witli winifs first made thee move? 

Ah ! iture it was some lover 
Who ne’er had left his love! 

For who that <jnce did prove 

The pangs which absence brings, 

Though but oue day 
He were, away, 

Could picture thee with wings? 

• Wliat bard, &c. 

Enter Caulos. 

►So, friend, is Antonio found? 

Carlos. 1 could not meet with liim, lady : but 1 doubt 
not my friend Isiiac will be here with him presently, 
Louisa. Oh, shame ! yoti have used no diligence. Is 
this your courtesy to a lady, who has trusted herself to 
your protection ? • 

Carlos. Indeed, madam, I have not been remiss. 
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Louisa. Well, well ; but if either of you had known 
how each moment of delfvv Avoighs upon the heart of 
her who loves, aiul waits the object of her love, oh, ye 
would not then have trifled thus ! 

Carlos. Alas, I know it well ! 

Louisa. Were you ever in love then ? 

Carlos. I was, lady; butwhjle 1 have life, will never 
bo again. , ^ 

Louisa. Was your mistress so cruel ? , 

Carlos. If she had always been so, I should have 
been happier. 

SONG. 

• • 

O had my love ne’er smiled on me, 

I ne’er liad known such anguish ; 

But thiidv Ikjw false, how cruel she. 

To bid me cease to languish ; 

To bid me hope her hand to gain. 

Breathe on a flame half perish’d ; 

And then Avith cold and fix’d disdain 
To kill the hope she cherish’d. 

Not wor.se his fate, who on a wreck, 

Tliat drove as AA'inds did blow it. 

Silent liad left the shatter’d deck. 

To find a grave below it : 

Then land Avas cried — no more resign’d. 

He glow’d Avith jc>y to hear it ; 

Not Avorse his fate, his Avoe to find 
The Avreck must sink ei'e near it ! 

Ijouisa. As I live, here is your friend coming Avith 
Antonio. I’ll retire for a moment to surprise him. 

\Exii. 

Enter rs.\AC Q.nd Antonio. 

Ant. Indeed, my good friend, you must be mistaken.’ 
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Clara D’ Almanza in love with me, and employ you to 
bring me to meet her ! It is impossible ! 

Isaac. That you shall see in aji instant. Carlos, 
* whei*e is the lady ? [Carlos points to the door.'] In the 
next room, is she ? 

Ant. Nay, if that lady is really here, she certainly 
wants me to conduct her to a dear friend of mine, who 
has long been her lo\4r. 

Isaac. Pshjiw ! I tell you ’tis no such thing ; you 
are the man she wants, and nobody but you. Here’s 
ado to persuade you to take a pi'etty girl that’s dying 
for you ! 

Ant. But I have no affection for this lady. 

Isaac. And you have for Louisa, hey? But take 
vny word for it, Antonio, you have no chance there ; 
so you may as well secure the good that ofters itself 
to you. 

Ant. And could you reconcile it to your conscience 
to supplant 5'our friend ? 

Isaac. Pish ! Conscience has no more to do with 
gallanti'y, than it has with politics ; why, you arc no 
honest fellow, if love can’t make a rogue of you ; so 
come, do go in, and speak to her at last. 

Ant, Well, I have no objection to that. 

Isaac. [ Opens the door.] There ; there she is : 
yonder* by the window; get in, do. \^Pushes him <V/, 
and half shuts the door.] Now, Carlos, now I shall 
hamper him, I warrant. Stay, I’ll 'peep how they go 
on. Egad, he looks confoundedly posed. Now she’s 
coaxing him. See, Carlos, he begins to come to — ay, 
ay, he’ll soon forget his conscience. 

Carlos. Look ; now they are both laughing 1 

Isaac. Ay, so they are. Yes, yes, they are laughing 
at that dear friend he talked of. Ay, poor devil, they 
have outwitted him. 
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Carlos. Now he’s kissing her hand. 

Isaac. Yes, yes, ’faith, they’ve agreed ; he’s caught, 
he’s entangled. , My dear Carlos, we have brought it 
about. Oh, this little cunning head! I’m a Mu- 
chiavel — a very Machiavel. 

Carlos. I hear somebody inquiring for you. I’ll 
see who it is. _ [^Exit Carlos. 


Eater Antonio and Louisa. 

• • 

Ant. Well, my good friend, this lady han so entirely 
convinced me of the certainty of your success at Don 
Jerome’s, that I now resign my pretensions tliere. 

Isaac. You never did a wiser thing, believe me; 
and as for deceiving your friend, that’s nothing at all ; 
tricking is all fair in love ; isn’t il, ma’am ? 

Louisa. Certainly, sir ; and I am particularly glad 
to find you are of that opinion, 

Isaac. 0 lud ! yes, ma'am ; let any ©ne outwit me, 

that can, I say. But here, let me join your hands 

there, you lucky rogue ! I wish you happily marrieil, 
from the bottom of my soul ! 

Louisa. And I am sure if you wish it, no one else 
should prevent it. 

Isaac. Now, Antonio, we are rivals no more; so 
let us be friends, will you ? 

Ant. With all my hearty Isaac. 

Isaac. It is not every man, let me tell you, that 
would have taken such pains, or been so generous to a 
rival. 

Ant. No, ’faith; I don’t believe there’s .another 
beside yourself in all Spain. 

Isaac. Well, but you resign all pretensions to the 
other lady ? 

Ant. That I do, most sincerely. 
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Isaac. T doubt you have a little hankering there 
still. 

Anf. None in the least, upon my soul. 

Isaac. I mean after her fortune. 

Ant. No, believe me. You are heartily welcome 
to everythin*; she has. 

Isaac. Well, i’faith, vou have the best of the bar- 
gain, as to beauty, twenty to one. Now, I'll tell you 
a secret. I aiji to carry off Louisa this very evening. 

Louisa. Indeed ! 

Isaac. Yes ; she has sworn not to take a husband 
from her father's hainl ; so I've ])ersuaded him to 
trust her to walk with me in the garden, and then we 
shall give him the slij). 

• Louisa. And is .Don Jerome to know nothing ot 
this 

Isaac. O Itnl, no ! there lies the jest. Don’t you 
see that, by this step, I overreach him ? 1 shall l>e 

entitled to the girl's fortune, witiiout settling a ducat 
on her, ha ! ha! ha! l uj a eunning dug, an' t I'f A 
sly little villain, eh 

Ant. Ha! ha! ha! you are indeed ! 

Isaac, lioguisli. \ou'll say, but keen, idi ? — devilish 
keen 

Ant. So you are indee*! ; keen — very keem. 

Isaac*. And what a laugh we shall have at Ikm 
Jerome’s, when the truth comes out k hey'? 

Louisa. Yes, I’ll answer for it, we •shall have a good 
laugh when the truth comes out, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Enter Caulos. 

Carlos. Here arc the dancers come to practise the 
fandango you intended* to have honoured Doiina 
Louisa with. 
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Isaac. O, I shan’t want them ; Imt as I mnst pay 
them, I’ll see a caper for my money. Will you excuse 
me? • 

Lonisa. Willingly. 

Isaac. Here’s my friend, whom you may command 
for any service. Madam,^ your most obedient. An- 
tonio, I wish you all happines:^. Oh, the easy block- 
head ! what,a tool I have made of him ! This was a 
masteii)iece ! ^ , [^Exif. 

Louisa. Carlosi, will you be my guard again, and 
convev me to the convent of St. Catherine ? 

Ant. Why, Louisa — why .should you go there ? 

Louisa. I liave mv reasons, and vou must not be 

tj 1 

seen to go with me. I sliall write from thence to my 
father ; })erliaj)s, when he finds whiU he has driven nfe 
to, he may relent. 

Aut. 1 have no Iiope from him. 0 Louisa ! in these 
arms shoidd be your sanctuary. 

Louisa. He patient but for a little whife ; my father 
cannot force me from thence. But let me see you 
tlierc before I'vening, and 1 will explain myself. 

Ant. I sliall obey. 

Louisa. Come, friend. Antonio, ('arlos has been a 
lover him.self. 

Ant. 'riien he know.s the value of his trn.st. 

Carlos. You shall not find me unfaithful. 

TKIO. 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast 
Where love has been received a welcome guest; 
As wand’ring saints poor huts have sacred iiiade. 
He hallows ev’ry heart he once has sway’d; 

And when his ])resence we no longer share. 

Still leaves compassioH as a relic there. 


lExeimt. 
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ACT III.— SCENE J. 

A Library. 

f 

Enter Jj:komb and Servant. 

• 

Jerome. Why, I never was so amazed in my life! 
Louisa gone off with Isaac Mendoza ! What I steal 
away with the very man whpm I wanted her to marry 
— elope with her own husband, as it were — it is im- 
possible ! 

Serv. Her maid says, sir, they had your leave to 
' walk in the garden, while you was abroad. The door 
by the shinibbcry was foJind open, and they have not 
been heard of since. [Exit. 

Jerome. Well, it is the most unaccountable affair! 
'Sdeath ! there is certainly some infernal in}'stery in it, 
I can’t comprehend I 

Enter Second Servant, irith a Letter. 

Sero. Here is a letter, sir, from Signor Isaac. \_Exit. 

Jerqme. So, so, this will explain. Ay, Isaac Mendoza. 
Let me see [jihads. 

‘ Dearest Sir., 

‘ You must, doubtless, he much surprised at my flight 
with your daughter.' Yes, ’faith, and well I may. ‘ 1 
had the happiness to gain her heart at our flrst interview.* 
The devil you had I ‘ Eut she having unfuriunately made 
a vow not to receive a husband from your hands, I vms 
obliged to comply with her whims* So, sol * Wie shall 
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shortly ihrovo ourselves ai your feet^ and I hope you will 
have a blessing ready for one^ who will then he 
, ‘ Your son-in-law., 

‘Isaac Mendoza.’ 

A whim, hey ? Why, the devil’s in the girl, I think ! 
This morning, she would dje sooner than have him, and 
before evening she runs away|ivith him ! Well, well, 
my will’s aacomplished, let the motive be what it will, 
and the Portuguese, sure, will never deny to fulfil the 
rest of the article. 

• 

Enter Servant, with another Letter. 

• • • 

Sei'v. Sii', here’s a man below, who says he brought 
tliis from ray young lady, Donmi Louisa. [Exit. 

Jerome. How ! yes, it is my daughter’s hand indeed ! 
Lord, there Avas no occasion for them both to write. 
Well, let’s see what she says. ^ [Reads. 

‘ My dearest Father., 

Hole shall T entreat your pardon for the rash step 1 
have taken — hoiv confess the motive T Pish ! hasn’t Isaac 
just told me the motive? One Avould think they weren’t 
together when they Avrote. ‘ If I have a spirit too re- 
sentful of ill tisage, I have also a heart as easily affected hy 
kindness.' So, so, here the whole matter comes^)ut ; her 
resentment for Antonio’s ilPusage has made her sensible 
of Isaac’s kindngss. Ye.s, yes, it is plain enough — • 

Avell ‘ lam not married yet, though with a man I am 

convinced adores me.' Yes, yes, I dare Say Isaac is 
very fond of her. ‘ But I shall anxiously expect your 
answer, in which, should I he so fortunate as to receive 
your consent, you will make completely happy, 

‘ Your ever affectionate daughter, 

‘ Louisa.’ 
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My consent ? to be sure she shall have it ! Egad, I 
was never better pleased. I have fulfilled iny resolu- 
tion. I knew I should. Oh, there’s nothing like 
obstinacy. Lewis ! 

Elite)' Servant. 

Let the man who bro/tght the last letter wait, and get 
me a pen and ink below. I am impatient to set poor 
Louisa’s heai't at re.st. • Holloa ! Lewis ! Sancho I 

Entet ' Servants. 

• • * 

See that tliere be a noble supj)er provided in tlie 
saloon to-night ; .serve up 1113' best wines, and let me 
have music ; d’ve hear V 

Seri'. Ye.s, sir. [Exeunt. 

Jerome. And »)rder all my doors to be thrown open; 
admit all gue.sts, with masks or without masks — — • 
I’faith, we’ll have a night of it. And I’ll let them 
see how merry an old man can be. 


SONG. 

Oh, the da\’s when 1 was voung, 

" When I laugh’d in fortune’s spite. ; 
.Talk’d of love the whole day long, 
And with nectar crown’d the night 1 
Then it was, old fathei’ Care,* 

Little reck’d 1 of thy frown; 

Half thj' malice youth could bear. 
And the rest a buni[)er drown. 

Truth, they say, lies in a well, 

AVh}', I vow I ne’er could see; 

Ijet the’ water-drinkers tell, 

There it always lay for me; 
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For when sparkling wine went round, 
Never saw J falsehood’s mask ; 

JJut still honest truth 1 found 
At the bottom of cjich dusk. 

"I'nie, at length my vigour’s flown, 

1 have years to bnng decay ; 

Few the locks that now Fown, 

Anri the few I have are grev. 

Yet, ohl .Icroine, thou may’st boast, 
While tliy sjnrits do not tire ; 

iStill beneath thy age’s frost 

Cllows a spjrrk of youthful fire. 


SCENE 11. 


The Xi'ic Pinzza. 


Enter Ferdinand and Lopez. 

Ferd. What, could you gather no tidings of her? nor 
guess where she was gone V O Clara ! Clara ! 

Lopez. In truth, sir, 1 could not. That she ivas run 
away from her father, was in everybody’s mouth, and 
that Don Guzman was in jiursuit of her was also a 
very common repont ; where slie was gone, or what was 
become of her, no •one could take upon them to say. 

Ferd. ’Sdeath and fury, you blockhead! she can’t be 
out of Seville. 

Lopez. So I said to myself, sir. Sdeath and’tury, 
you blockhead, says 1, she can’t be out of Seville. 
Then some said, she had hanged herself for love ; and 
others have it, Don Antonio Had earned her off. 

Ferd. ’Tis false, scoundrel ! no one said that. 
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Lopez. Then 1 misunderstood them, sir. 

Ferd. Go, fool, get home, and never let me see you 
again, till you bring me news of her. Lopez.] 

Oh, how my fondness for this ungi*ateful girl has hurt 
my disposition 1 

Enter Jsa.\0. 

Isnac. So, I have her safe, and have rf)nly to find 
a priest to inivvry us. Antonio now may marry Clara, 
or not, if he pleases. 

Ferd. AVhat? wliat Avas that ‘^’1 Clara? 

Isaac. Oh, Ferdinand ! my brotlicr in-law, that shall 
be, Avlio thought of meeting you I 

Ferd. But what of Clara ? 

* Isaac. I’faith, yen shall hear. This morning, as I 
was coming down, 1 met a pretty damsel, who told 
me her name was Clara d’ Almanza, and begged my 
protection. 

Ferd. Hoav ? 

Isaac. She said she had eloped from her father, Don 
Guzman, but that love lor a young gentleman in Seville 
was the cause. 

Ferd. Oh, heavens ! did she confess it ? 

Isaac. Oh, yes, she confessed at once ; but then, says 
she, my lover is not informed of my flight, nor suspects 
my intention. , 

Ferd. Dear creature ! no more I did indeed 1 Oh, I 
am the happiest fellow ! [Aside.'] Well, Isaac ! 

Isaac. Why, then she entreated me to find him out 
for her, and bring him to her. 

FeM. Good heavens, how lucky ! Well, come along; 
let’s lose no time. [Fulling him. 

Isaac. Zooks ! where are we to go ? 

Ferd. Why, did anything. more pass? 

Isaac. Anything more I yes ; the end on’t was, that 
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I war, moved with her speeches, and complied with her 
desires. 

Ferd. Well, and •^here is she? 

Isaac. Where is she ? why, don’t I tell yon, I com- 
plied with her request, and left her safe in the arms of 
her lover. , 

Ferd. ’Sdeath,' you trifle witl^ me 1 I have never 
seen her. • 

y.svmc. You! O liul, no! How the devil should 
you? ’Twas Antonio she wanted; and with Antonio I 
left her. , 

Ferd. Hell and madness ! [As?V/e.] Wliat, Antonio 
d’Ercilla? 

Isaac. Ay, ay, the very man ; and the best part of , 
it was, he was shy of taking her at flrst. He talked* 
a good deal about honour, and con.science. and de- 
ceiving some clear friend; but, lord, we soon over- 
ruled that. 

Abrc/. Youdid! 

Isaac. Oil, yes, pi'esently. Such deceit, says he. 
Pish! says the lady, tricking is all fair in love. But 

then, my friend, says he Psluxw ! d — n your 

friend, says I. So, poor wretch, he has no chance — 
no, no ; he may hang himself as .soon as he pleases. 

Ferd. 1 must go, or I .shall betray myself. 

Isaac. But .stay, Ferdinand? you ha’n’t heard the 
best of the joke. • 

Ferd. Curse on your joke ! 

Isaac. Good lack! what’s the matter now? I 
thought to have diverted you. 

Ferd. Be rack’d ! tortured ! d — d 

Isaac. Why, sure you are not the poor devil of a 
lover, are you? Ffaith, as sure as can be, he is. 'Ihis 
is a better joke than t’other, dial ha! ha! 

Ferd. What, do you laugh? you vile, mischievous 
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varlet! ///«?.] But that you're beneath iny 

anger, I’d tear your heart out. [Throws him f nun him, 

Isaac. O mercy! here’s usage for. a brother-in-law ! 

Ferd. But, hark ye, rascal! tell me directly where 
these false friends are gone, or, by my soul [Draws. 

Isaac. For Heaven’s sake, now, my dear brother-in- 
law, don’t be in a rage ill recollect as well as I can. 

Ferd. Be quick then ! ^ 

Isaac. I will, I will; but people’s memories differ; 
some have a treacherous memory,, now mine is a 
cowardly memory, it takes to its heels, at sight of a 
drawn sword, it does, i'faitli ; and I could as soon 
fight as recollect. 

Ferd. Z — ds! tell me the truth, and I won't hurt you. 
'• Isaac. No, no, J know you won’t, my dear brother- 
in-law; but that ill-looking thing there 

Ferd. What, then, you won’t tell me? 

Isaac. Yes, yes, I will ; I’H tell you all, upon my 
soul; but wily need you listen sword in hand’? 

Ferd. Why, there. [Puts np.'\ Now. 

Isaac. Why then, I believe they arc gone to 

that is, my friend Carlos told me, he had left Donna 
Clara — dear Ferdinand, keep your hands off — at the 
convent of St. Catharine. 

Ferd. St. Catharine ! 

Isaaff. Yes; and that Antonio was to come to her 
there. • 

Ferd. Is this the truth ? 

- Isaac. It is indeed ; and all I know, as I hope for 
life. 

Fod. Well, coward, take your life. ’Tis that fal.se, 
dishonourable Antonio who shall feel iny vengeance. 

Isaac. Ay, ay, kill him ; cut his throat, aiid welcome. 

Ferd. But, for (Jlara, li\^ainy on her! She is not 
worth my resentment. 
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Isaac. No more she is, my dear brother-iii-iaw. 
Ffaith, 1 would not be angry about her; she is not 
worth it, indeed. , 

Ferd. "^Tis false ! she is worth the enmity of princes. 

Isaac. True, true, so slie is ; and I pity you exceed- 
ingly for having lost her. 

FerjI. 'Sdeath, you rascal"! How durst you talk of 
pitying me? • 

Isaac. Oh, dear brother-in-law, 1 bejj pardon, 1 
don’t pity you in the lea.st, upon my soul. 

Ferd. Get hence, fool, and provoke me no further; 
nothing but your insignificance saves you. 

Isaac, riaith, thcTT* my* insignificance is the best 
friend I have. I’m going, dear Ferdinand. What a 
curst, hot-headed bully it is 1 ^ [ExeuntI 


SCENE III. 

TIte Garden of the Concent. 

Enter Louisa and Claka. 

♦ 

houisa. And you really wish my brother may not 
find you out? • 

Clara. Why els^ have I concealed myself under this 
disguise? . 

Louisa. Why, perhaps, because the dre.ss becomes 
you; for you certainly don’t intend to be a nun for life. 

Clara. If, indeed, Ferdinand had not ofiend'd me 
so last night 

Louisa. Cbme, come, it was his fear of losing you 
made him so rash. , * 

Clara. Well, you may think me cruel; but I swear, 


17 
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if he. were here this instant, I believe I should forgive 
him. 

80NO. 

By him we love offended, 

How soon our anger flics ! 

One day apart; ’tis ended ; 

Behold him, and it dies. 

Last night, your roving brother. 

Enrag’d, I hade depart ; 

And sure his rude presumption 
Deserved to lose inv heart. 

Yet, were he now before me. 

In spite of injured pride, 

I feai- my eyes would pardon 
Before my tongue could chide. 

Louisa. 1‘protest, Clara, I shall begin to think you 
are seriously resolved to enter on your probation. 

Clam. And, seriously, I very much doubt whctlier 
the character of a nun would not become me best. 

Louisa, Why, to be sure, the character of a nun is 
a very, becoming one at a masquerade; but no pretty 
woman, in her senses, ever thought of taking the veil 
for above a night. ^ 

Clara. Yonder I see your Antanio is returned. I 
shall only intenniptyou. Ah, Louisa, with what happy 
eagerness you turn to look for him I [Exit. 

• Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Well, my Louisa, any news since' I left you ? 

Louisa. None. The In^senger is not returned from 
my father. 
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Ant. Well, I confess, I do not perceive what we are 
to expect from him. 

Louisa. I shall be easier, however, in having made 
the trial. I do not doubt yotir sin'cei’ity, Antonio, but 
there is a chilling air around poverty, that often kills 
affection, that was not nursed in it. If we would make 
love our household god, we had^est secure him a com- 
fjrtjiblc roof^ • 


SONO — AN'nWIO. 

How oft, Xiouisa, hast thou told 

(Nor wilt thou the fond boast disown). 

Thou wouldsFilot lose Antonio’s love 
To reign the partner of a throne. 

And by those lips, that spokewso kind, 

And by that hand, I’ve press’d to mine. 

To be the lord of wealth and power. 

By Heav’ns, I would not part with thine 

Then how, rny soul, can we be poor. 

Who own what kingdoms could not buy ? 

Of this tnxe heart thou shalt be qtieen. 

And, serving thee, a monarch 1. 

Thus uncontroll’d, in mutual bliss, , 

And rich in love’s exhaustless mine, 

Do thou snatch treasures from my lips, * 

And I’ll lake kingdoms back from thine ! 

• 

Enter Maid, vntk a Letter, 

Louisa. My father’s answer, I suppose. 

Ant. My dearest Louisa, you may be assured that 
it contains nothing but threats and reproaches. 

Lomm. Let us see, ho,wever. [Reads.'] ‘ Dearest 
daughter y make your lover happy ; you have my jull 
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consent, to marry as yovr whim has chosen, hnt Ite sure 
come home and sup with, your affectionate father.* 

Ant. Yon jest, Louisa I 

Louisa. [^Gh'es him the letter."] Head — read. 

Ant. 'Tis so, by Heavens ! Sure there must be some 
mistake; but that’s none of our business. Now, 
Louisa, you have no enense for delay. 

Louisa. Shall we not then return and thank my 

father ? , 

• • 

Ant. But first let the priest put it out of his power 
to recall his word. I’ll fly to procure one. 

Louisa. Nay, if you part with me again, j)erhaps 
you may lose me. 

Ant. Come, then, there is a friar of a neighbouring 
bonvent is my friend. You have already been diverted 
by the manners of a nunnery, let us see whether there 
is less hypocrisy among the holy fathers. 

Louisa. I’m afraid not, Antonio; for in religion, as 
in friendship^ they who profess most are ever tlie least 
sincere. [Exeunt. 

Enter Claka. 

Clara. So, yonder they go, as h.appy as a muttuil and 
confessed affection can make them, while I am left in 
solitude. Heigho ! love may perhaps excuse the rash- 
ness of, an elopement from one’s friend, but I am sure, 
nothing but the presence of the man we love can 
support it. Ha ! what do I see? Fbrdinand, as I live I 
How could he gain admission? By potent gold, I 
suppose, as Antonio did. How eager and disturbed he 
seen^ I he shall not know me as yet. 

[Lets dovm her veil. 

Enter Ferdinand. 

Ferd. Yes, those w’ere certainly they; my informa- 
tion was right. [Going, 
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Clara. ^Sfopa him.'] Pray, signor, what is your 
business here 

Fcrd. No naattei* — no matter. Oh, they stop [^Looks 
out.] Yes, that is the perfidious Clara, indeed! 

Clara. So, a jealous error. I'm glad to see him so 
moved. , {Aside. 

Ferd. Her disguise can’t coi^ceal her. No, no, I 
know her to« Avell. 

Clara. Wonderful discernment ! but, s^nor 

Ferd. Be quiet, good nun; don’t tease me. By 
Heavens, she leans upon Jiis arm, hangs fondly on it ! 
O woman ! woman , 

Clara. But, signor, who is it you want ? 

Ferd. Not you, not you, so pr’ythee don’t tease me. 
Yet pray stay ; gentle nun, was it* not Donna Clara 
d’ Almanza just parted from you ? 

Clara. Clara d’ Almanza, signor, is not yet out of 
the garden. 

Ferd. Ay, ay, I knew I was light. And pray i^ not 
that gentleman, now at the porch with her, Antonio 
d’Ercilla ? 

Clara. It is indeed, signor. 

Ferd. So, so ; now but one question more. Can you 
inform me for what purpose they have gone away ? 

Clara. They are gone to be married, I believe. 

Ferd. Very well — cnougln^ now if I don’t mar their 
wedding ! • {Exit. 

Clara {Unveils^ I thought jealousy had made 
lovers quick-sighted, but it has made mine blind. 
Louisa’s story accounts to me for this error, an^ I am 
glad to find I have power enough over him to make 
him so unha,ppy. But why should not I be present at 
his surprise when undeceive^ ? When he’s through 
the porch. I’ll follow him y and, perhaps, Louisa shall 
not singly be a bride. 
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SONG. 

Adieu, thou dreary pile, where never dies 
The sulleu echo of repeutaut sighs ! 

Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell. 

Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye well ! 

For happier scenes I 'fly this darksome grove, 

To saints a prisqfi, but a tomb to love I 

[EjM, 


SCENE. IV. 

A Court before the Priory. 

% 

Enter'lsKkC^ crossing the Stage. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ard. What, my friend Isaac ! 

Isaac. What, Antonio I wish me joy ! I have 
Louisa safe. 

Ant. Have you ? I wish you joy with all my soul. 
Isaac^. Yes, I am come here to procure a priest to 
maiTy us. 

Aw#.*So, then we are ^th on the same errand; 1 
am come to look for Father Paul. , 

Isaac. Ha ! I am glad on’t ; hut, i’faith, he must 
tack me first ; my love is waiting. 

Asd. So is mine. I left her in the porch. 

Isdac. Ay, but I am in haste to get back to Don 
Jeixime. 

Ant. And so am 1 too. 

Isaac. Well, perhaps he’U save time, and marry us 
both together; or Til be your hither, and you shall be 
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mine. Come along ; but you’re obliged to me for all 
this 

Ant. Yes, yes. • [Exeunt. 


SCEN^ V. 

% 

i 

A Room in the Priory — Fbiars the Tdble^ drinking. 

. • 

GLEE AND CHORUS. 

This bottle’s the sun of our tabic, 

His beftins ai'e rosy wine ; 

We, planets, that are not able 
Without his help to shine. 

Let mirth and glee abound ! 

You’ll soon grow bright 
With borrow’d light, 

And .shine as he goes round. * 

Paul. Brother Francis, toss the bottle about, and 
give me your toast. 

Francis. Have we drank the abbess of St. Ursuline? 

Paul. Yes, yes ; she wjis the last. 

Francis. Then I’ll give you the blue-eyed nun of 
St. Catharine’s. • 

Paul. With all ^ly heart. [Z?r2*«7<*s.] Pray, brother 
Augustine, were there any benefactions left in my 
absence ? 

Aug. Don Juan Corduba has lefl; a hundred ducats, to 
remember him in our masses. • 

Paul. Has he? Let them be paid to our wine 
merchant, atid we’ll remember him in our cups, which 
will do just as well. Anyrfihig more? 

Aug. Yes ; Baptists, ^e rich miser, who died last 
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week, has bequeathed us a thousand pistoles, and the 
silver lamp he used in his own chamber, to burn before 
the image of St. Anthony. ‘ ■ 

Paul. ’Twas well meant; but we’ll employ his 
money better. Baptista’s bounty shall light the living, 
not the dead. St. Anthony is not afraid to be left in 
the dark, though he w^s See who’s' there. 

[A kmcknig^ Francis /o Ike duor^ 
and opens it. 

Enter Pqrtkr. 

• 

Porter. Here’s one without in pressing haste to speak 
.with Father Paul. 

Francis. Brother Paul ! 

[Paul comes from behind a curtain., with a ;/la.s. 
of icine., and in his hand a piece of etdee. 

Paid. Here! how durst you, fellow, thus abruptly 
break in upon our devotions ? 

Porter. I thought they were finished. 

Paul. No, they were not; were they, Brother 
Francis? 

Francis. Not by a bottle each. 

Pauk But neither you nor your fellows mark how 
the hoyrs go; no, you mind nothing but the gratifying 
of your a])petite.s ; ye eaUiind swill, and sleep, and gor- 
mandize, and thrive, while we atte wasting in mor- 
tification. 

Porter. We ask no more than nature craves. 

Paul. ’Tis false, ye have more appetites than hairs ! 
and your flushed, sleek, and pampered appearance is 
the disgrace of our order ; out on’t . If you are 
hungry, can’t you be conjtent with the wholesome roots 
of the earth ; and if you ane dry, isn’t there the crystal 
spring ? [prinks ] Put this away f Gioea a gla»8\ 
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and show me where I’m wanted. [Poktbr drains the 
glass. Paul, going^ turns.'] So, you would have drank 
it, if there had hetn any left. Ah, glutton ! glutton! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 

• The Court before \h,e Priory. 

. • 

Enter Isaac and Antonio. 

Isaac. A plaguy while coming, this same Father 
Paul. He’s detained* at vespers, I suppose, poor fellow. 

Ant. No, here he comes. 

Enter Paul. 

Good Father Paul, I crave your blessing. 

Isaac. Yes,, good Father Paul, we are* come to beg a 
favour. 

Paul. What is it, pray ? 

Isaac. To marry us, good Father Paul ; and in truth 
thou dost look the very priest of Hymen. 

Paul. In short, I may be called so; for, I deal in 
repentance and mortification. 

Isaac. No, no, thou seejnest an officer ot* Hymen, 
because thy presence speaks content and good humour. 

Paul. Alas ! my appearance is deceitful. Bloated I 
am, indeed! for fasting is a windy recreation, and it 
hath swol’n me like a bladder. 

Ant. But thou hast a good fresh colour in thy face, 
father ; rosy, i’faith. 

Paul. Yes, I have blushed for mankind, till the hue 
of my shame is as fixed as their vices. 

Isaac. Good mau 1 
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Paul. And I have laboured too, but to what pur 
pose ? they continue to sin under my very nose. 

Isaac. Efecks, father, I should ‘have guessed as 
much, for your nose seems to be put to the blush 
more than any other part of your face. 

Paul. Go, you’re a wag. 

Ant. But, to the purpose, father; will you officiate 
for us ? • • 

Paul. To jojn young people thus clandestinely is not 
safe; smd, indeed, I have in my heart many weighty 
reasons against it. 

Ant. And I have in my hand many weighty reasons 
for it. Isaac, hav’n’t you an argument or two iu our 
favour about you ? 

'Isaac. Yes, yes;, here is a most unanswerable purse. 

Paul. For shame ! you make me angry ; you forget 
who T am, and when importunate people have forced 
their trash — ay, into this pocket, here; or into this — 
why, then the sin was theirs. [They put money into 
his Jackets.'] Fie, now how you distress me ! I would 
return it, but that 1 must touch it that way, and so 
wrong my oath. 

Ant. Now then, come with us. 

Isaac. .Ay, now give us your title tp joy and rapture. 

Paul. Well, when your hour of repentance comes, 
don’t bldhie me. , 

Ant. No bad caution to my friend Isaac. [Aside."] 
Well, well, father, do you do your part, and I’ll abide 
l:he consequence. 

Isaac. Ay, and so will I. [They are going. 

t 

ErUer Louisa, running. 

Louisa. O, Antonio, Feld^pand is at the porch, and 
inquiring for us. 
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Isaac. Who? Don ¥'erdinand! he’s not innuirin^ 
for me, I hope. 

Ant. Fear not, my love; I’ll soon pacify him. 

Isaac. Egad, you won’t. Antonio, take my advice, 
and run away ; this Ferdinand is the most unmerciful 
dog! and has the cursedest long sword ! and, upon my 
soul, he comes on purpose to cu^ your throat. 

Ant. Nevgr fear, never fear. • 

Isaac. Well, you may stay if you wilj; but I’ll get 
some one to marry me; for, by*St. lago, he shall never 
marry me again, while I am master of a pair of heels. 

\Bwis out. 


Enter Ferdinand. 

% 

Ferd. So, sir, I have met with you at last. 

Ant. Well, sir. 

Ferd. Base, treacherous man ! Whence can a false, 
deceitful soul, like yours, borrow confidence to look 
so steadily on the man you’ve injured ? 

Ant. Ferdinand, you are too warm. ’Tis true you 
find me on the point of Avedding one 1 love beyond 
my life; but no argument of mine prevailed on her 
to elope. I scorn deceit as much as you. By, Heaven, 
1 knew not she had left her father’s, till I saw her. 

Ferd. What a mean excuse! You have Vronged 
your friend, then,* for one, whose wanton forwardness 
anticipated your treachery; of this, indeed, your Jew 
pander informed me; but let your conduct be con- 
sistent, and since you have dared to do a wrong, follow 
me, and show you have a spirit to avow it. * 

Laudsa. Antonio, I perceive his mistake; leave him 
to me. 

Paid. Friend, you are yuUe, to interrupt the union 
of two willing hearts. 
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Ferd, Ko, meddling priest; the hand he seeks is 
mine I 

Paul, If so, I’ll proceed no fartheV. • Lady,, did you 
ever promise this youth your hand? 

[To Louisa, who shakes her head. 

Ferd. Clara, I thank you, for your silence. I would 
not have heard your tongue avow sufih falsity ; ‘ be’ t 
your punishment to remember 1 have not reproached 
you. 

Enter Clara. 


Clara. What mockery is this ? _ 

Ferd. Antonio, you are protected now, but we shall 
meet. 


' [ Going^ Clara holds one arm, and 

Louisa the other. 


DUET. 

Louisa. Turn thee round, I pray the^ 

Calm awhile thy rage. 

Clara. I must help to stay thee. 

And thy wratli assuage. 

Louisa. Couldst thou not discover 
One so dear to thee? 

Clara. Canst thou be a lover. 

And thus dy from m^ ? 

. [Both unveil. 

Ferd. How’s thisl my sister! Clara too. I’m 
confounded. 

Louisa. ’Tis even so, good brother. 

Paul. How ! what impiety ! Did the man want to 
many his own sister ? 

Louisa. And ar’n’t you ashamed of yourself, not 
know your own sister ? 
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Clara. To drive away your own mistress 

Loui$a. Don’t you see how jealousy blinds people? 
Clara. Ay, and will you ever be jealous again r 
Ferd. Never,* never. You, sister, I know will for- 
give roc. But how, (Ham, shall I presume 

Chtra. No, no, just now you told me not to tease 
you. ‘ Who do you want,* good signor?’ ‘ Not you, 
not yon.’ Oh,‘ yon blind wretch! But swear never 
to be jealousf again, ami I’ll forgive you. 

Ferd. By all 

Clara. There, that will do; you’ll keep the oath 
just as well. • \^Gives her hand. 

Louisa. But, bratlicr, here is one to whom some 
apology is due. 

Ferd. Antonio, I am ashamed to think • 

Ant. Not a word of excuse, Ferdinand. I have 
not been in love myself without learning that a lover’s 
anger should never be resented. But come, let us 
retire with this good father, and we’ll explain to you 
the cause of this error. 

GLEE AND CHORUS. 

Oft does Hymen smile to hear 
Wordy vows of feigned regard; 

•Well he knows when they’re sincere ; 

Never slow to give reward: * 

For his glory is to prove 
Kind to.those who wed for love. 


\Rxeunt 
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SCENE vn. 

A Grand Saloon, 

Enter Don Jerque, Servants, and T^opez. 

Jerome. Be sure now let everything be in the best 
oi*der. Let all my servants have on their merriest 
faces, but tell them to get as little drunk as possible, 
till after supper. So, Lopez, wlfere’s your master? 
Sha’u’t we have him at supper ? 

‘ Lopez. Indeed, believe not, sir. He’s mad, I 
doubt ; I’m sure he has frighted me from him. 

Jerome. Ay, ay, he’s after some wench, I suppose? 
A young rake I Well, well, we’ll be merry without 
him. 

‘ Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, here is Signor Isaac. 

Enter Isaac. 

Jerome. So, my dear son-in-law — there, take my 
blessing and forgiveness. * But whei;e’s my daughter ? 
Where’s Louisa? , 

Isaac. She’s without, impatient for a blessing, but 
almost afraid to enter. 

Jerwne. Oh, fly and bring her in. [Exit Isaac.] 
Poor girl, I long to see her pretty face. 

/sooc. [ Widumt.'l Come, my charmer I my trembling 
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Enter Isaac and Duenna \ Don Jerome runs to meet 
Ihem ; she kneels. 

Jerome. Come to my arms, my [^Starts hack.'\ 

Why, who the devil have we here ? 

Isaoue. Nay,. Don Jeromie, yqu promised her forgive- 
ness ; see how the dear creaturq droops ! 

Jerome. f)roops, indeed ! Why, gad take me, this is 
old Margaret. But where's • my daughter, where’s 
Louisa? 

Isaac. Why, here, before your eyes. Nay, don’t be 
abashed, my swee^wife !* 

Jerome. Wife with a vengeance I Why, 2 — ds, you 
have not married the Duenna ! t 

Duenna. [^Kneeling.'] O, dear papa ! you’ll not 
disown me, sure ! 

Jerome. Papa ! papa ! Why, z — ds, your impudence 
is as great as your ugliness ! 

Isaac. Rise, my charmer; go throw your snowy 
arms about his neck, and convince him you are 

Duenna. Oh, sir, forgive me 1 [Embraces him. 

Jerome. Help! murder! 

Servants. What’s the matter, sir ? 

Jerome. Why, here, this d — d Jew has* brought 
an old harridan to strangle me. • 

Isaac. Lord, it is his own daughter, and he is so 
hard-hearted, he .won’t forgive her. 

Enter Antonio and I.10UISA ; they kned. 

Jerome. Z — ds and fury ! what’s here now ? Who 
sent for you, sir, and who the devil are you ? 

Ant. This lady's husband, sir. 

Isaac. Ay, that he is, I’M be sworn ; for I left them 
with the priest, and was (o have given her away. 
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Jerome. You were? 

Isoujc. Ay; that’s my honest friend, Antonio; and 
that’s the little girl I told you 1 had hampered him 
with. 

Jerome. Why, you are either drunk or mad ; this is 
my daughter. 

Isaac. No, no ; ’tis you are both drunk and mad, I 
think. Here’s your daughter. 

Jerome. Hark ye, old iniquity, will you*^expl{iin all 
this, or not ? ‘ 

Duenna. Come then, Don Jerome, I will; though 
our habits might inform you all. Look on your 
daughter, there, and on me. • . • 

Isaac. What’s this I hear? 

4 Duenna. The truth is, that in your passion this moi*n* 
ing you made a small mistake ; for you turned your 
daughter out of doors, and locked up your humble 
servant. 

Isaac. O lud ! O lud ! here’s a pretty fellow, to turn 
his daughter out of doors, instead of au old Duenna. 

Jerome. And, O lud I O lud ! here’s a pretty fellow, 
to marry an old DnentiR instead of my daughter. But 
how came the rest about? 

Duenna. I have only to add, that I remained in your 
daughter’s place, and had the good fortune to engage 
the affections of my sweet husband here. 

Isaac. Her husband ! why, you old witch, do you thit.k 
I’ll be your husband now ? This is a jtrick, a cheat, ana 
you ought all to be ashamed of yourselves. 

Ant. Hark ye, Isaac, do you dare to complain of 
tricking? Don Jerome, I give you my word, this 
cunning Portuguese has brought all this upon himself, 
by ^ideavouring to overreach you, by getting your 
(iat^hter's fniune, without making any settlement in 
return. ' 
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Jerome. Oven'eacli me ! 

Louisa. 'Tis so, indeed, sir, and we can prove it to 
you. . 

Jerome. Why, gad take me, it must be so, or he could 
never have put up with such a face as Margaret's. So, 
little Solomon, I wish you joy of your wife with all 
my soul. . * • 

Louisa. Is^c, tricking is all ‘fair in love; let you 
alone for the plot. , 

Ant. A cunning dog, ar’n't you? A sly little 
villain, heh? 

Louisa. Roguish, perhaps ; but keen, devilish keen. 

Jerome. Yes, yes'; his aunt always called him little 
Solomon. 

Isaac. Why, the plagues of Egyj)t upon you allf 
But do you think I’ll submit to such an imposition ? 

Ant. Isaac, one serious word ; you’d better be content 
as you are ; for, believe me, you will find that, in the 
opinion of the world, there is not a fair6r subject for 
contempt and ridicule, than a knave become the dupe 
of his own art. 

Isaac. I don’t care; I’ll lAt endure this. Don 
Jerome, ’tis you have done this; you would be so 
cursed positive about the beauty of her you locked up, 
and all the time I told you she was as old as my 
mother, and as ugly as the d^vil. * 

Duenna. Why, jgou little insignificant reptile ! 

Jerome. That’s right ; attack him, Margaret. 

Duenna. Dare such a thing as you pretend to talk 
of beauty P A walking rouleau ! a body that seems 
to owe all its consequence to the dropsy I a pair of 
eyes like two dead beetles in a wad of brown dough I 
a heal'd lik6 an artichoke, with dry shrivelled jaws, 
that would disgrace the mumfiiy of a monkey 1 

Jerome. Well done, Margaret I 

i8 
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Duenna. But you shall know that I have a brother, 
who wears a sword ; and if you don’t do me 
justice 

Isaac. Fire seize your brother, and you too ! I’ll 
fly to Jerusalem, to avoid you ! 

Duenna. Fly where you will, I’ll follow yoii. 

Jerome. Throw you.* snowy arms about him, .Mar- 
garet. \ExexirA Isaac and Duenna.] But, Louisa, 
are you really nian-ied to this modest gentleman ? 

Louisa. Sir, in obedience to your commands, I gave 
him my hand within this hour. 

Jerome. My commands I 

Ant. Yes, sir ; here is your consent, under your own 
hand. 

* Jerome. How I , would } ou rob me of ray child by a 
trick, a false pretence ? and do you think to get her 
fortune by the same means ? Why, ’slife, you are as 
great a rogue as Isaac ! 

Ant. No, Don Jerome; though I have profited by 
this paper, in gaining your daughter’s hand, I scorn to 
obtain her fortune by deceit. There, sir. \^Gices a 
letter.'] Now give hH your blessing for a dower, and 
all the little I possess shall be settled on her in return. 
Had ygu wedded her to a prince, he could do no 
more. 

JerJtne. Why, gad takp me, but you are a very ex- 
traordinary fellow ! But have you, the impudence to 
suppose no one can do a generous action but yourself? 
Here, Louisa, tell this proud fool of yours that he’s 
the only man I know that would, renounce your for- 
tune^ and, by my soul, he’s the only man in Spain 
that’s worthy of it. There, bless you both. I’m an 
ohstinate old fellow when I’m in the wrong ; but you 
shall now find me as steafly^ in the right. 
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Enter Ferdinand and Clara. 

Another wonder still ! Why, sirrah I Ferdinand, you 
have not stole a nun, have you ? 

Ferd. She is a nun in pothing but her habit, sir; 
look' nearer, aiid you will perceive ’tis Clara D’ Al- 
manza, Doni Guzman’s daughter ; and, with ])ardou 
for stealing a wedding, she is al§o my wife. 

Jerome. Gadsbud, and a great fortune. Ferdinand, 
you are a prudent youijg rogue, and I forgive you ; 
and, ifecks, you are_ a jretJy little damsel. Give your 
father-in-law a kiss, you smiling rogue. 

Clara. Tliere, old gentleman; and now mind you 
behave well to us. • 

Jerome. Kecks, those lips ha’n’t been chilled bj’- 
kissing beads. Egad, I believe I shall grow the best 
humoured fellow in Spain. Lewis ! Sdincho ! Carlos ! 
d’ye here? are all my doors thrown open? ,Our 
children’s weddings are the only holidays our age can 
boast ; and then we drain, pleasure, the little 

stock of spirits time has left us. [Music within.'] But 
see, here come our friends and neighbours I 

Entet' Masqueraders. 

And, ’ifaith, we’H make a night on’t, with wine, 
and dance, and ' catches — then old and young shall 
join us. 

FINALE. 

Jerome. Come now for jest and smiling, 

Both old and young beguiling, 

Let us laugh &pa play, so blithe and gay, 
Till we banish care away. 
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Louisa. Thus crown’d with dnnce and song, 

The hours shall glide i..:ung, 

"With a heart at ease, merry, merry glees 
Can never fail to please. 

Ferd. Each bride with blushes glowing. 

Our wine as tosy flowing, 

Let us laugh and play, so blit^ie and gay. 
Till we banish care away. 

AnU Then healths to every friend, 

The night’s repast shall end, 

With a heart at ’ease} merry, incny glees 
Can never fail to please. 

4 

Clara. Nor, wh’ile we are so joyous. 

Shall anxious fear annoy us ; 

Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay 
Till we banish care away. 

Jerome. For generous guests like these 
Accept the wish to plea.se ; 

So we’ll laugh and play, so blithe and gay. 
Your smiles drive care away. 


^Exeunt. 
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PROLOGUE. 


SPOKKK MB. RING. 

W HAT variojis ti'ansformations \te remark, 

From east Whitechapel, to the west Hy<^ Park! 

Men, women, children, houses, signs, and fashions, 
8tate, stage, trade, taste, the humours, and the passions ; 
Th’ Exchange, ’Change Alley, wheresoe’er you’re 
ranging, * * ' 

(/ourt, city, country, all are changed or chfinging: 

'File streets, some time ago, were pa^ied with stones, 
Wliich, aided by a hackney-coaoh, half broke your 
bones. 

The purest lovers then indulged no bliss; 

They run great hazard if they stole a kis*s. 

One chaste salute — the damsel cried — O^fie! 

As they approach’d — slap went the coach awry-- 
Poor Sylvia got a bump, and Damon a black eye. 

But now weak nerves in hackney-coaches roam. 

And the cramm’d glutton snores, unjolted, home : 

Of former times, that polish’d thing, a beau. 

Is metamorphosed now, frou) top to toe ; 

Then the full flaxon wig, spread o’er the shoulders. 
Conceal’d the shallow head from the beholders ! 

But now the whole’s reversed — each fop appears. 
Cropp’d, and trimm’d up, exposing head and ears : 

The buckle then its modest limits knew, 

Now, like the ocean, dreadful to the view. 

Hath broke’ its bounds, and swallows up the shoe ; 

The wearer’s foot, like his^oiice fine estate. 

Is almost lost, th’ encumbrance is so g^eat. 
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Ladies may smile — are they not in the plot? 

The bounds of nature have not they forgot? 

Were they design’d to be, when put together, 

Made up, like shuttlecocks, of cork and feather ? 
Their pale-faced grandmammas appear'd with gmce. 
When dawning blushes rose upon the face ; 

No blushes now their oiice-Ioved station seek ; 

The Ibe is in possession of the cheek ! . 

No heads, of pld, too high in feather’d state, 
Hinder’d the fair to pass the lowest gate ; 

A chm-ch to enter now, they must be bent, 

If ever they should try th’ experiment. 

As change thus circulates throhghout the nation, 
Some plays may justly call for alteration ; 

At least to draw spme slender cov’ring o’er 
I'hat graceless icit * which was too bare before : 
Those writers well, and wisely use their pens, 

Who turn our wantons into Magdalens ; 

And howsoevfer wicked wits revile ’em. 

We hope to find in you their shvge asylum. 

• And Van wants uracp^ who never wanted wit — P ui’k 
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ACT r.’-^ENE I. 

The Hall of an Inn. 

Enter Young Fashion and IjOby, Postillion following 
with a Portmanteau,. 

Young F. Loky, pay the postboy, and take the 
portmanteau. 

Lory. Faith, sir, we had better let the postboy take 
the portmanteau and pay himself. 

Young F. Why sure there’s something left in' it. 

Lory. Not a rag, upon my honour, sir. Wp eat the 
last of your wardrobe at Newmalton; and if we had 
had twenty miles farther tp go, our next ludhl must 
have been of the oloak-bag. 

Young F. Why, ’sdeath, it appears full. 

Lory. Yes, sir. I made bold to stuff it with hay, 
to save appearances, and look like baggage. 

Young F. What the devil sliall I do? Hhrkee, 
boy, what’s the chaise? 

Post. Thirteen shillings, please your honour. 

Young F. Can you give me change for a guinea ? 

Post. O yes, sir. 
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Lory, Soh, what will he do now? Lord, sir, you 
had better let the boy be paid below. 

Young F. Why, as you say, Loiy, I believe it will 
be as well. 

Lory. Yes, yes; I’ll tell them to discharge you 
below, honest friend. 

Post. Please your honour, there are the tumpiKes 
too. ' 

Young F. Ay^ ay, the turnpikes by all metins. 

Post. And I hope your honour will order me some- 
thing for myself. 

Young F. To be .sure; bid them give you a crown. 

Lory. Yes, yes. My master 'doesn’t care what you 
charge them. So get along, you 

Post. And there’s the hostler, your honour. 

Lory. Pshaw! d — n the hostler. Would you im- 
po.se upon the gentleman’s generosity. [Pushes him. o«/.] 
A rascal, to be so curst ready with his change ! 

Young F, Why, faith. Lory, he had nearly posed 
me. 

Lftry. Well, sir, we are arrived at Scarborough, not 
worth a guinea I I hope you’ll own yourself a happy 
man ; you have outlived all your cares. 

Young F. How so, sir. 

Lory. Why you have nothing left to take care of. 

Young F. Yes, sirrah, 1 1 have myself and you to 
take care of still. • 

Lory. Sir, if you could prevail with somebody else 
to do that for you, I fancy we might both fare the better 
for it. But now, sir, for my Lord Foppington, your 
elder ‘brother. 

Young F. D — ^n my eldest brother. 

Lory. With all my heart; but get him to redeem 
your annuily, however.* Look you, sir, you must 
wheedle him, or you must starve. 
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Young F. Look you, sir, 1 will neither wheedle him 
nor starve. 

Lory. Why, what will you do, then ? 

Young F. Cut his throat, or get some one to do it 
for me. 

Lory. ’Gad so, sir. I’m glad to find I was not so well 
acquainted with the strength of j’our conscience as Avith 
the wcaknes? of your pui’se. * 

Young F. Why, art thou so impeneti'able a block- 
head as to believe he’ll help mfe with a farthing? 

Lory. Not if you treat him de kaut en has^ as you 
used to do. * 

Young F. Why, 'hotv wonldst have me treat him r 

Lory. Like a trout ; tickle him. 

Young F. I can’t flatter. 

Lory. Can you starve? 

Young F. Yes. 

Lorif. I can’t ; good-bye t’ye, sir. 

Young F. Stay; thou’lt distract m'e. But who 
comes here,' my old friend, Colonel Towidy. 

Enter Colonel Townly. 

Jkly dear colonel, I am rejoiced to meet you here. 

Col. T. Dear Tom, this is an unexpected.pleasurc. 
What, are 3 'ou come to Scarborough to be present at 
your brother’s wedding? , * 

Lory. Ah, sir, if it had been his funeral, we should 
have come with pleasure. 

Col. T. What, honest Lory, are you with your 
master still? 

Lory. Yes, sir, I have been starving with hifh ever 
since I saw your honour last. 

Young F. Why, Lory is an attach’d rogue ; there’s 
no getting rid of him. 

Eory. True, sir, as nay master says, there’s no 
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seflucing me from his service — till he’s able to pay 
me my wages. [Asdde. 

Yoiaiff F. Go, go, sir ; and talic rtire of the baggage. 

Lory. Yes, sir ; the baggage ! O Lord ! I siip])ose, 
sir, I must charge the landlord to be very particular 
where he stows this? 

Young F. Get alon^, you rascal. \Fxit Lory,' infh 
the portmanteau.'] Bift, colonel, are yov acquainted 
with my proposed sister-in-law ? 

Col. T. Only by character ; her father, Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy, lives within a quarter of a mile of this place, 
in a lonely old house, which nobody comes near. She 
never goes abroad, nor sees company at home ; to 
prevent all misfortunes, she has her breeding within 
"doors ; the parson of the parish teaches her to play 
upon the dulcimer, the clerk to sing, her nurse to 
dress, and her father to dance; in short, nobody has 
free admission there but our old acquaintance, Mother 
Coupler, who has procured your brother this match, 
and is, I believe, a distant relation of Sir Tunbelly. 

Young F. But is her fortune so considerable ? 

Col. T. Three thousand a yeai*, and a good sum of 
money, independent of her father, beside. 

Young F. ’Sdeath ! that my old acquaintance. Dame 
Coupler, could not have thought of me, as well as my 
brother, for such a prize, t 

Col. T. Egad, I wouldn’t swear* that you are too 
late; his lor^hip, I know, hasn’t yet seen, the lady; 
and, I believe, has quarrelled with his patroness. 

"Young F. My dear colonel, what an idea have you 
started! 

Col. T. Pursue it, if you can, and 1 promise you you 
shaH have my assistance ; for besides my natural con- 
tmnpt for his lordship, I have at present the enmity of 
a rival towards him. 
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Yovng F. Wlisit, has he been addressing yonr old 
flame, the widow Berinthia? 

Col. T. Faith, Tom, I am at present most whim- 
sically circumstanced. I came here a month ago to 
meet the lady you mention ; but she failing in her 
promise, I, partly from pique and partly from idle- 
ness, have been diverting my 'chagrin by oflfering up 
incense to the beauties of Anihnda, our friend Love- 
less’s wife. , 

Young F. I never have seen her, but have heard her 
spoken of as a youthful wonder of beauty and prudence. 

Col. T. She is so intfeed; and Loveless being too 
careless and insensible of the treasure he possesses, 
my lodging in the same house has given me a thou- 
sand opportunities of making my .assiduities accept- 
able ; so that, in less than a fortnight, I began to 
bear iny disappointment from the widow with the 
most Christian resignation. 

Young F. And Berinthia has never appeared ? 

Col. T. Oh, there’s the perplexity; for just as I 
began not to cai-e whether ever I saw her again or not, 
last night she arrived. 

Young F. And instantly reassuined her empire ? 

Col. T. No, faith — we met; but the lady mot con- 
descending to give me any serious reasons for having 
fool’d me tor a month, I left^her in a huff. * 

Young F. Well^ well, Fll answer for it she’ll soon 
resume her power, especially as friendship will prevent 
yonr pursuing the other too far, but my coxcomb of a 
brother is an admirer of Amanda’s too, is he? 

Col. T. Yes, and I believe is most heartily d&pised 
by her. But come with me, and you shall see her and 
your old friend Loveless. 

Young F. I must pay my respects to his lordship. 
Perhaps you can direct me to his lodgings ? 
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Col. T. Come with me ; 1 shall pass b\’' it. 

Youru) F. I wish you could pay this visit for me, 
could tell me what I should say to Ikiu. 

Col. T. Say nothing to him : apply youi*self to his 
bag, his sword, his feather, his snuff-box; and when 
you are well with them, desire him to lend you a 
thousand pounds, and Fll engage you prosper. 

Young F. ’Sdeath «and furies ! why w/is that cox- 
comb thrust ^into the world before me? O fortune, 
fortune, thou art a jilt, ‘by Gad. \Exeunt. 


SCENE it 
* A Dressing-room. 

Enter Lord Foppington, in his Nighfgoini^ and La 

Vakolk. 

Lord F. Well, ’tis an unsix;akable pleasure to be a 
man of quality — strike me dumb ! Even the boors of 
this northern spa have learn’d the respect due to a title. 
[Aside^ Jja Varole 1 
La Var. Mi lor 

Lc/rd F. You ha’n’t yet been at Muddy moat Hall, to 
announce my arrival, have you ? . 

La Var. Not yet, mi lor. 

’ Lord F. Then you need not go till Saturday [jEajit 
La Varole], as I am in no particular haste to view my 
intended sposa. I shall sacrifice a day or two more to 
the pursuit of my iriend Loveless’s wife. Amanda is a 
chaining creature, strike me ugly ! and if 1 have any 
discernment in the world, ^e thinks no less of my Lord 
Foppington. 
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Re-enter La Varole. 

Za Val. Mi lor, de shoemaker, de tailor, de hosier, 
de sempstress, de *peru, be all ready, if your lordship 
please, to dress. 

Lord F. ’Tis well ; admit them. 

La Val. Hey, messieurs, «nti‘gz. 

• • 

I^ntir Taflor, Shoemaker, d-c. 

Lord F. So, gentlemen, I hope you hflve all taken 
pains to show yourselves masters in your professions ? 

Tai. I think I may prejume to say, sir 

La Var, My lor,,you clown you ! 

Tai. ]\Iy lord — I ask your lordship’s pardon, my 
lord. 1 hope, my lord, your lordship will be please^, 
to own I have brought your lordship* as accomplished 
a suit of clothes as ever peer of England wore, my lord. 
Will your lordship please to view ’em now ? 

Lord F. Ay ; but let my people dispose the glasses 
so that I may see myself before and behind ; for I love 
to see myself all round. 

Whilst he puts on his clothes., enter Young Fashion 

and Lory. 

Young F. Hey-day ! What the devil have we here ? 
Sure my gentleman’s grown a favourite at courts he has 
got so many people,at his levee. [Apart. 

Lory. Sir, these people come in order to make him a 
favourite at court : they are to establish him with the 
ladies. * [Apart. 

Young F. Good heaven to what an ebb ol» taste 
are women fallen, that it should be in the power of a 
laced coat to recommend a gallant to them ! [Apart. 

Lory. Sir, tailors and hairdressers debauch all the 
women. [Apart. 
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Young F. Thou say’st true. l>ut now for my re- 
ception. {Apart. 

Lord F. J)eath and eternal toi-ttire.; !. Sir, I say the 
coat is too wide here by a foot. 

Tai. My lord, if it had been ti<rhtor, ’twonld neitlier 
liave hook’d nor button’d. 

Lord F. Rat the hooks and buttons, sir ! Can any- 
thing be worse than this? As Gad shall jedge me, it 
hangs on my «houldei*s like a chairman’s surtout. 

Tai. ’Tis not for me to dispute your lordship’s fancy. 

Lory. There, sir, observe what respect does. {Apart. 

Young F. Respect ! D — n him for a coxcomb. But 
let’s accost him. {Apart.'\ Brother, I’m your humble 
servant. 

Lord F. O Lard, Tam, I did not expect you in 
England. Brother, I am glad to see you; but what 
has brought you to Scarborough, Tam ? Look you, 
sir {To the jTazYor], I shall never be reconciled to this 
nauseous wrapping gown, therefore pmy get me another 
suit with all possible expedition, for this is my eternal 
aversion. {Exit Tailor.l Well but, Tam, you don’t tell 
me what has driven you to Scarborough. IMrs. Calico, 
are not you of my mind? 

Semp.* Directly, my lord. I hope your loi-dship is 
please^ with your ruffles ? 

Lord F. In love with •them, stap my vitals ! Bring 
my bill, you shall be paid to-morroty. 

Semp. I humbly thank your lordship. {Exit. 

Lord F. Hark thee, shoemaker, these shoes ar’n’t 
ugly but they don’t fit me. 

Shoe. My lord, I think they fit you very well. 

Lord F. They hurt me just below the instep. 

Shoe. {Feds his Jbot\. , No, my lord, they don’t hurt 
you there. i 

Ltyrd F. I tell thee they mnch me execrably. 
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Shoe. Why then, my lord, if those shoes pinch you, 
ril be d— n'd. 

Lord F. Why, .uilt thou undertake to persuade me I 
cannot feel ? 

Shoe. Your lordship may please to feel what yon 
think fit, but that shoe does^not hurt you. I think 1 
understand my trade. * 

Tjord F. Nqw, by all that’s go(M and powerful, thou 
art an inconiprehensive coxcomb; but thou makest 
good shoes, and so I’ll bear with thee. 

Shoe. ]\Iy lord, I have work’d for half the people of 
quality in tliis town these tvventy years, and ’tis very hard 
I shouldn’t know when a shoe hurts, and when it don’t. 

Lord F. Well, pr’ythee begone about thy business. 
[Exit Shoemaker.'] Mr. Mendlegs, a •word with you. ' 
'fhe calves of these stockings ai*e thicken’d a little too 
much ; they make my legs look like a porter’s. 

Mend. My lord, methinks they look mighty well. 

Lord F. Ay, but you are not so good a judge^ of 
those things as I am. I have studied them all my life; 
therefore pray let the next be the thickness of a crown 
piece less. 

Mend. Indeed, my lord, they are the same kind 1 
had the honour to furnish your lordship with in*town. 

Lord F. Very possibly, Mr. Mendlegs ; but that was 
in the beginning of the winteiyand you should {Sways 
remember, Mr. Hosier, that if you make a nobleman’s 
spring legs as robust as his autumnal calves, you commit 
a manstrous impropriety, and make no allowance fi)r 
the fatigues of the winter. [Ekcit Hosier. 

Jewel. I hope, my lord, those brickies have harf the 
unspeakable satisfaction of being honoured with your 
lordship’s approbation ? 

Lord F. Why, they are of a* pretty fancy ; but don’t 
you think them rather of th^ smallest? 
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Jewel. My lord, they could not be well larger, to keep 
on your lordship's shoe. 

Lord F. My good sir, you forget that these matters 
are not as they used to be : formerly, indeed, the buckle 
was a sort of machine, intended to keep on the shoe ; but 
the case is now quite reversed, and the shoe is of no 
earthly use but to keep on the buckle.’ Now give me 
my watches, and the 4)usme8s of the inovning will be 
pretty well oarer. \_E.rit Jeweller. 

Young F. Well, Ijory, what dost think on’t? A very 
friendly reception from a brother, after three yea i s’ 
absence ! * [^Apart. 

Lory. Why, sir, 'tis your own fault; here you have 
stood ever since you came in, and have not commended 
* any one thing that belongs to him. [Apart. 

Young F. Nor ever shall, while they belong to a 
coxcomb. [Apurt.^ Now your people of business are 
gone, brother, I hope I may obtain a quarter of an 
hour’s audience of you. 

Lord F. Faith, Tam, I must beg you’ll excuse me at 
this time, for 1 have an engagement which 1 would not 
break for the salvation of mankind. Hey I there! Is 
my ean’iage at the dbor? You'll excuse me, brother. 

• [ Going. 

Young F. Shall you be back to dinner ? 

LorU F, As Gad shalU jedge me, I can't tell ; for it 
is passible I may dine with some fnends at Donner’s. 

Young F. Shall I meet you there? for I must needs 
talk with you. 

Lord F. That I’m afraid mayn't be quite so proper ; 
fortliose I commonly eat with are a people of nice con- 
versation; and you know, Tam, your education has 
been a litde at large. But there are other ordinaries in 
town — y&cy good beef ordinaries. I suppose, Tam, you 
can eat beef? However, dear 'fam, I’m glad to see 
thee in England, stap my vitals ! [Exit 
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Young F. Hell and furies ! Is this to be borne ? 

Lorg. Faith, sir, I could almost have given him a 
knock o’ the pate myself. 

Young F. 'Tis enough. I will now show you the 
excess of my passion, by being very calm. Come, 
Lory, lay your loggerhead to mine, and, in cold blood, 
let Hs contrive -his destruction. * 

Lory. He^e comes a head,«sir, would contrive it 
better than both our loggerheads, if she \jfould but join 
in the confedei'acy. 

Young F. By this light. Madam Coupler ; she seems 

dissatisfied at something. * Let us observe her. 

• * 

Eater Mrs. Coupler. 

• • 

• 

Mrs. C. Soh ! I am likely to be well rewarded for 
my services, truly ; my suspicions, I find, were but too 
just. What! refuse to advance me a petty sum, when 
I am upon the point of making him* master of a 
galleon ! But let him look to the consequences, an 
ungrateful, narrow-minded coxcomb. 

Young F. So he is, upon my soul, old lady ; it must 
be my brother you speak of. 

Mrs. C. Ha ! stripling, how came you here.? What, 
hast spent, all, eh? And art thou come to dun his 
lord.ship for assistance ? • 

Young F. No ; i Avant somebody’s assistance to cut 
his lordship’s threat, without the risk of being hanged 
for him. 

Mrs. C. Egad, sirrah, I could help thee to do him 
almost as good a turn, without the danger of* being 
bum’d in the hand for’t. 

Young F. How — ^how, old Mischief ? 

Mrs. C. Why, you must *know I have done you the 
kindness to make up a m^h for yomr brother. 
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Young F. I'm very much beholden to you, truly ! 

Mrs. 0. You may before the wedding-day yet ; the 
lady is a great heiress, the match is concluded, the 
writings are drawn, and his lordship has come hither 
to put the finishing hand to the business. 

Young F. I understand as much. 

Mrs. C. Now you ‘musl know, stiipling, your- bro- 
ther’s a knave. • 

Young F. ^Good. 

Mrs. C. He has given me a bond of a thousand 
pounds for helping him to this fortune, and has pro- 
mised me as much more, in ready money, upon the 
day of the marriage ; whicll, I*understand by a friend, 
he never designs to pay me ; and his just now ref using 
••to pay me a part is a proof of it. If, therefore, you 
will be a generous youn^ rogue, and secure me live 
thousand pounds. I’ll help you to the lady. 

Young F. And how the devil wilt thou do that ? 

Mrs. G. Without the devil’s aid, I warrant thee. 
Thy brother’s face not one of the family ever saw ; the 
whole business has been managed by me, and all his 
letters go through my hands. Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, 
my relation — ^for that’s the old gentleman’s name — is 
apprise^ of his lordship being down here, and ex- 
pects him to-mon*ow to receive his daughter’s hand ; 
but tllb peer, I find, me;|ins to bait here a few days 
longer, to recover the fatigue of his journey, I suppose. 
Now you shall go to Muddymoat tHall in his place. 
I’ll give you a letter of introduction ; and if you don’t 
many the girl before sunset, yon deserve to be hanged 
b6fbi% morning. 

Young F. Agreed, agreed ; and for thy reward 

Mrs. C, Well, well ; though I warrant thou hast not 
a .finrtiung of money in thy pocket now — no, one may 
see it in thy fiice. 
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Young F. Not a sous, by Jupiter. 

Mrs. G. Must I advance then? Well, be at my 
lodgings, next door, this evening, and I’ll see what 
may be done ; we’ll sign and seal ; and when I have 
given thee some fuither instructions, thou shalt hoist 
sail and be gone. [Exit. 

Young F. So, Lory, fdrtuife, thou seest, at last 
takes care of merit ; we are in ^ fair way to be a great 
people. 

Loi-y. Ay, sir, if the devil don’t step between the 
cup and the lip, as he used to do. 

Young F. Why, faith^ he has played me many a 
d — d trick to spoil’m}^* fortune ; and, egad, I am almost 
afraid he’s at work about it again now ; but if I should 
tell thee how, thoii’dst wonder at m^ .• 

Lory. Indeed, sir, I should not. 

Young F. How dost know ? 

Lory. Because, sir, I have wondered at you so often, 
I cati wonder at you no more. 

Young F. No ! What wouldst thou say, if a (Jualm 
of conscience should spoil my design ? 

Lory. 1 would eat my words, and wonder more than 
ever. 

Young F. Why, faith, Loiy, though I have played 
many a roguish trick, this is so full-grown a cheat, 
I find I must take pains tp come up to’t — »-I have 
scruples. « 

Lo}^. They are strong symptoms of death. If you 
find them increase, sir, pray make your will. 

Young F. No, my conscience sha’n’t starve me 
neither ; but thus far I’ll listen to it. Before I execute 
this project. I’ll try my brother to the bottom. If he 
has yet s(J much humanity about him as to assist me, 
though with a moderate rtid. I’ll drop my project at ^ 
his feet, and show himi how I can do for him much 
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more than what I’d ask he’d do for me. This one 
conclosive trial of him I resolve to make. 

Succeed or fail, still vict’ry is my lot ; 

If I subdue his heart, ’tis well — if not, 

1 will subdue my conscience to my plot. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT IT.— SCENE I. 

*• 

Enter Loveless *«««? Amamda. 

Love. How do you like these lodgings, my dtear? 
'For my part, I am so pleas’d with them, I shall hardly 
remove whilst we stay here, if you are satisfied. 

Aman. I am satisfied with everything that pleases 
you, else I had not come to Scarborough at all. 

Love. 01 a little of the noise and folly of this 
place will sweeten the pleasures of our retreat; we 
shall find the charms of our retirement doubled when 
we return to it. 

Aman. That pleasing prospect will be my chiefest 
entertainment, whilst, much against my will, 1 engage 
in those empty pleasures which ’tis so much the 
fashion *to be fond of. t 

Love. 1 own most of them are, indeed, but empty; 
yet there are delights of which a private life is 
destitute, which may divert an honest man, and be 
a harmless entertainment to a virtuous woman; good 
music *is one; and truly (with some small allowance) 
the plays, I think, may be esteemed another. 

Aman. Plays, I must confess, have some small 
charms. Wliat do you {hink of that you saw last 
night? 
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Ixwe. To say truth, I did not mind it much *, my 
attention was for some time taken off to admire the 
workmanship of nature, in the face of a young lady 
who sat some distance from me, she was so exqui- 
sitely handsome. 

Aman. So exquisitely handsome ! 

Love. Why do you repeat m/ words, my dear ? 

Aman. Because you seem’d ta speak them with such 
pleasure, I thought I might oblige you \<iith their echo. 

Love. Then you are alarmed, ‘Amanda ? 

Aman. It is my duty to be so when you are in 
danger. • 

Love. You are tbo qliicTc in apprehending for me. I 
view’d her with a world of admiration, but not one 
glance of love. . *' 

Aman. Take heed of trusting to such nice dis- 
tinctions. But were your eyes the only things that 
were inquisitive? Had I been in your place, my 
tongue, I fancy, had been curious tdo. I should 
have ask’d her where she lived; yet still without 
design. Who was she, pray? 

Love. Indeed I cannot tell. 

Aman. You will not tell. 

Love. Upon my honour then, I did not ask. 

Aman. Nor do you know what company was with her ? 

Love. I do not. But wh}^ are you so earnest? 

Aman. I thought I had cause. 

Love. But you thought wrong, Amanda; for turn 
the case, and let it be your story ; should you come 
home and tell me you had seen a handsome man, 
should I grow jealous because you had eyes? * 

Aman. But should I tell you he was exquisitely so, 
and that I 'had gazed on him with admiration, should 
you not think ’twere possible I might go one step 
farther, and inquire h's ^ame ? 
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Love. She has reason on her side; I have talk’d 
too much; but I must turn off another way. {^Aside."] 
Will you then make no difference, •Amanda, between 
the language of our sex and yours? There is a 
modesty restrains your tongues, which makes you 
speak by halves when you commend; but roving 
flattery gives a loose* to ours, which . makes us • still 
speak double what vnti think. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Madam, there is a hidy at the door in a chair 
desires to know whether yo*ur dadyship sees company; 
her name is Beriuthia. 

*• Anian. Oh deaj'! ’tis a relation I have not seen these 
five years; pray her to walk in. [^arjV Servant.] Here’s 
another beauty for you ; she was, when I saw her last, 
reckoned extremely handsome. 

Love. DonH be jealous now ; for I shall gaze ui^on 
her ’too. 

Enter Berinthia. 

Ha ! by heavens, the very woman ! [Aside. 

Ber. J[Salutes Amanda.] Dear Amanda, I did not 
expect to meet you in Scarborough. 

Amdn. Sweet cousin, 1,’m oveijoyed to see you. Mr. 
Loveless, here’s a relation and a friend of mine, I desire 
you’ll be better acquainted with. . 

Love. [Salutes Berinthia.] If my wife, never desires 
a harder thing, madam, her request will be easily 
granted. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, my Lord Foppington presents his humble 
si^vice to you, and desires t^ know how you do. He’s 
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at the next door ; and if it be not inconvenient to you, 
he’ll come and wait upon you. 

Love. Give my compliments to his lordship, and I 
shall be glad to see him. [Exit Servant.] If you are 
not acquainted with his lordship, madam, you will be 
entertained with his character. 

Amau. Now it moves my pify more than my mirth 
to see a man, whom nature has made no fool, be so 
very industrious to pass for an ass. , 

Love. No, there you are wrong, Amanda ; you should 
never bestow your pity upon those who take pains for 
your contempt : pity theJse whom nature abuses, never 
those who abuse dature. * 

Enter Lord Foppinujon. 

Jjord F. Dear Loveless, I am your most humble 
sei-vaut. 

Love. My lord, I’m yours. 

Lord F. Madam, your ladyship’s very obedient 'slave. 

Love. My lord, this lady is a relation of my wnfe's. 

Lord F. [Salutes Jier.^ The beautifullest race of 
peoj)le upon earth, rat me. Dear Loveless, I am over- 
joyed that you think of continiung here. J am, stap 
my vi tills! For Gad’s sake, madam, how has your 
ladyship been able to sul^ist thus long, uflder the 
fatigue of a country life? [To Amanda. 

Aman. My life has been very far from that, my lord ; 
it has been a very quiet one. 

Lord F. Why that’s the fatigue 1 speak of, madam ; 
for ’tis impossible to be quiet, without thinhin^: now 
thinking is to me the greatest fatigue in the world. 

Aman. Does not your lordship love reading then ? 

Lord F. Oh, passionately,* madam ; but I never thmk 
of what I read. For e^mple, madam, my life is a 
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perpetual stream of pleasure, that glides through with 
such a variety of entmtainments, I believe the wisest of 
our ancestors never had the least coifception of any of 
’em. I rise, madam, when in tawii, about twelve o’clock. 
I don’t rise sooner, because it is the worst thing in the 
world for the complexion : pat that I pretend to be a 
beau ; but a man must endeavour to look decent, lest he 
makes so odious a figm*e in the side-bax, the ladies 
should be compelled to turn their eyes upon the play. 
So at twelve o’clock, I say, I rise. Naw, if I find it is 
a good day, I resalve to take the exercise of riding ; so 
drink my chocolate, and draw on my boots, by two. 
On my return, I dress ; antr af?er dinuei', lounge 
perhaps to the opera. 

Ber. Your lordship, I suppose, is fond of music ? 

Lord F. Oh, passionately, on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days; for then there is always the best company, an- 1 
one is not expected to undergo the fatigue of listening. 

Aman. Doe's your lordship think that the case at the 
opera ? 

Lord F. Most certainly, madam. There is my Lady 
Tattle, my Lady Prate, my Lady Titter, my Lady 
Sneer, my Lady Giggle, and my Lady Grin: these have 
boxes in the front, and while any fiivourite air is singing, 
are the j)rettiest company in the waurld, stap my vitals ! 
Majm’t we hope for the honour to see you added to our 
society, madam ? 

Aman. Alas ! my lord, 1 am the Worst company in 
'the world at a concert. I’m so apt to attend to the 
music. 

Lord F. Why, madam, that is very pardonable in 
the country or at church, but a monstrous inattentiou 
in a polite assembly. But I am afraid 1 tire the 
company ? 

Low. Not at alL Pray g^ on. 
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Lord F. Why then, ladies, there only remains to add, 
that I generally conclude the evening at one or other 
of the clubs ; nat.that I ever play deep : indeed 1 have 
been for some time tied up from losing above five 
thousand paunds at a sitting. 

Love. But isn’t' your lordship sometimes obliged to 
attend the weighty affairs of the nation? 

Lord F. 8ir, as to weighty ^ffairs, I leave them to 
weighty heads ; I never intend mine shall be a bm’den 
to ray body. 

Ber. Nay, my lord, but you are a pillar of the state. 

Lord F. An ornamental pillar, madam; for sooner 
than undergo any*parfe of the fiitigue, rat me, but the 
whole building should fall plump to the ground. 

Aman. But, my lord, a fine gentleman spends ^ 
great deal of his time in his intrigues ; you have given 
us no account of them yet. 

Lord F. Soh ! She would inquire into my amours ; 
that’s jealousy, poor soul! I see she’s in love with 
me O Lord, madam, I had like to ‘have 

forgot a secret I must needs tell your ladyship. Ned, 
you must not be so jealous now as to listen. 

Love. Not I, my lord; I am too fashionable a 
husband to pry into the secrets of my wife. 

Lord F. [Squeezing Amanda's hand.l I am in love 
with you to desperation, strjjce me speechless ! • [Apart. 

Aman. [SirikesJtim on the ear.] Then thus I retui-n 
your passion, andmpudent fool ! 

Lord F. Gad’s curse, madam, I am a peer of the realm. 

Love. Hey I what the devil, do you affront my wife, 
sir? Nay then [Dram. Th^ fight. 

Aman. What has my folly done ? Help ! murder ! 
help ! PaVt them, for heaven’s sake. 

Lord F. [Falls haede and leans on his sioord^ Ah ! 
quite through the body, |ftap my vitals ! 
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Enter Servants. 

Lofoe. {Rum to I^rd Foppington.] I hope I han’t 
killed the fool, however. Bear him up. Call a 
surgeon there. 

Lord F. Ay, pray make haste. 

Love. This mischief you may thank youraelf for. 

Lord F. I may so ; love’s the devil indeed, Ned. 

• . 

Enter Probe and Servant. 

Serv. Here’s Mr. Probe, sir, was just going by the 
door. • 

Lord F. He’s the welcomes't man alive. 

Prohe. Stand by, stand by, stand by ; pray, gentle- 
Hien, stand by. Lord have mercy upon us, did you 
never see a man run through the body before? Pray 
stand by. 

Lord F. Ah, Mr. Probe, I’m a dead man. 

Prohe, A dead man, and I by I I should laugh to 
see tlrat, egad. 

Love. Pr’ythee, don’t stand prating, but look upon 
his wound. 

Prohe. Why, what if I won’t look upon his wound 
this hour, ^ir ? 

Love. Why then he’ll bleed to death, sir. 

Probe? Why then I’ll fet$h him to life again, sir. 

Love. *Slife! He’s run through iilke body, I tell thee. 

Prohe. I wish he was run through the heart, and 
should get the more credit by his cure. Now I hope 
you are satisfied? Gome, now let me come at him — 
now leir me come at Him. [ Viewing his wound.^ Oons i 
What a gash is here I Why, sir, a man may drive a 
coach and six horses into your body. 

LordF.OhX 

Prohe. Why, what the d^vil, have you run the 
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gentleman through with a sc 3 ’^the? A little scratch 
between the skin and the ribs, that’s all. [Aside. 

Love. Let me sae his wound. 

Probe. Then you shall dress it, sir; for if anybody 
looks upon it I won’t. 

Love. AVhy thou art the veriest coxcomb I ever saw. 

Probe. Sir, I. am not master oJ’ my trade for nothing. 

Lord F. Surgeon 1 

Probe. Sir! 

Lord F. Arc there any hopes? 

Probe. Hopes ! 1 can’t tell. What are you willing 

to give ibr a cure? • 

Lord F. Five hitndred paunds with pleasure. 

Probe. Why then pei'haps there may be hopes ; but 
we must avoid a further delay. Her§, help the gentle, - 
man into a chair, and cany him to my house pi’e- 
sentl}- — tliat’s tlie properest place — to bubble him out 
of his money Come, a chair ; a chair quickl}’. 

There, in witli him. [They pxit him. into a chair. 

Lord F. Dear Loveless, adieu: if I die, I forgive 
thee ; and if I live, I hope thou wilt do as much by 
me. I am sorry )’ou and I should quaiTel, but I hope 
here’s an end on’t ; for if you are satisfied, I am. 

Love. I shall hardly think it worth my prosecuting 
any further, so j'ou may be at rest, sir. 

Lord F. Thou art a generous fellow, strike me 
dumb! But thou Jiast an impertinent wife, stap my 
vitals ! • [Aside. 

Probe. So, carry him off — carry him off; we shall 
have him prate himself into a fever by-and-bye ; carry 
him off. [Exit^f with Lord Poppi«&ton. 

Elder Colonel Townly. 

Col. T. So, so, I’m g]^xd to find you all alive. I 
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met a wounded peer carrying oflF. For heaven’s sake, 
what was the matter ? 

Love. O, a trifle ; he would have, made love to my 
wife before my face, so she obliged him with a box 
o’the eai’, and I run him through the body, that 
was all. 

Col. T. Bagatelle oi\ all* sides. But pi’ay, madam, 
how long has this nob^e lord been a humble servant of 
yours ■? 

Aman. This is the first 1 have heard on’t ; so 1 sup- 
pose ’tis his quality more than his love has brought 
him into this adventure. « He thinks his title an 
authentic passport to every Nvotnairs heart below the 
degree of a peeress. 

Col. T. He’s coxcomb enough to think anything; 
but I would not have you brought into trouble for him. 
I hope tliere’s no danger of his life ? 

Love. None at all ; he’s fallen into the hands of a 
roguish surgeon, who, I perceive, designs to frighten a 
little money out of him ; but I saw his wound — ’tis 
nothing ; he may go to tlie ball to-night if he pleases. 

Col. T. I am glad you have corrected him without 
further mischief, or you might have deprived me of 
the pleasure of executing a plot against his lordship, 
which 1 have been contriving with an old acquaintance 
of youi*. 

Love. Explain 

Col. T. His brother, Tom Fashion, is come down 
here, mid we have it in contemplation to save him the 
ti'ouble of his intended wedding; but we want your 
assistance. Tom would have called, but he is prepar- 
ing for his enterprise, so 1 promised to bring you to 
him ; so, sir, if these ladies can spare you— — 

Love. FU go with you 'with all my heart [^Asid^ 
— though I could wish, metl|inks, to stay and gaze a 
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little longer on that creature. Good gods, how en- 
gaging she is ! But what have I to do with beauty ? 
I have alre4vdy .had my portion, and must not covet 
more. 

AmnigL. Mr. Loveless, pray one word with you before 
you go. , ^Escit Colonel Townly. 

Love. What Vould my dear ? 

Aman. Ovjy a woman's Abolish question. How do 
yon like my cousin here ? 

Love. Jealous already, Amanda ? 

Aman. Not at all. I ask you for another reason. 

Love. Whate’er her re&son be, I must not tell her 
true. [As/Vfe.] Why, *I confess she’s handsome ; but 
}ou must not tliink I slight your kinswoman, if I own 
to you, of all the women who may claim that character* 
she is the last that would triumph in my heart. 

Aman. I’m .satisfied. 

Love. Now te,ll me why you asked? 

Aman. At night 1 will. Adieu. 

Love. I’m yours. , \Kisismg her. Exit. 

Aman. I’m glad to find he does not like her, for I 
have a great mind to persuade her to come and live 
with me. \_Aside. 

Ber. So ! I find mv colonel • continues in ‘his airs ; 
there must be something more at the bottom of this 
than the provocation he pretends from me. \Aside. 

Aman. For heav^SfTs sake, Berinthia, tell me what 
way 1 shall take to persuade you to come and live 
with me? 

Ber. Why one way in tiie world there is ; and but 
one. * 

Aman. And pray what is that ? 

Ber. It is’ to assure me, I shall be very welcome. 

Aman. If tliat be all, you* shall e’en sleep here to- 
night. 


% 20 
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Bei-. To-iiight! 

Arnan. Yes, to-niglit. 

Ber. Why, the people where T locJge will think ine 
mad. 

Aman. Let ’em think what they please. 

Ber. Say you so, Amanda ? Why then they shall 
think what they please ; for I’m a youfig widow, and 
I care not what anybody thinks. Ah, \manda, it’s 
a delicious thing to be a young widow. 

Aman. You’ll hardly make me think so. 

Ber. Poll ! because you are in love with your hus- 
band. ^ * 

Aman. Pray, ’tis with a woiTd of iiinocenee T would 
inquire whether you think those we call women of n;- 
putation do really escape all other men as they do 
those shadows of beans’? 

Ber. Oh no, Amanda; there ai’c a sort of men make 
dreadful work amongst ’em ; men that may be called 
the bean’s an’tipathy ; for they agree in nothing but 
walking upon two legs. Thesp have brains ; the beau 
has none. These are in love with their mistress ; the 
beau Avith himself. They take care of their reputation j 
the beau is industrious to destroy it. They are 
decent; he’s a fop; in short, they are men — he’s an 
ass. 

Aman. If this be thei» character, I fancy we had 
here, e’en now, a pattern of ’em bbth. 

Ber. His lordship and Colonel Townly ? 

Aman. The same. 

Ber. As for the lord, he is eminently so; and for the 
other* 1 can assure you there’s not a man in town who 
has a better interest with the women, that are worth 
having an interest with. 

Aman. He answers the opinion I had ever of him. 
[Takes her hand."] I must acquaint you with a secret — 
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’tis not that fool alone has talked to me of love 
Townly has been tampering too. 

Ber. So, so L here the mystery comes out ! \_A^de.'\ 
Colonel Townly ! Impossible, my dear I 

Amnn. 'Tis true, indeed; though he has done it in 
vain; nor do I think thjvt alj the merit of mankind 
combined could shake the tender love I bear my 
husband ; yet I will own to yt>u, Berinthia, I did not 
start at his addresses, as when they eatue from one 
whom I contemned. 

Ber. O this is better and better. \Afnde.'] Well said, 
innocence! and you really think, my dear, that nothing 
could abate your constancy and attachment to your 
husband ? 

Aman. Nothing, I am convinced.* 

Ber. What if you found he loved another woman better? 

Aman. Weill 

Ber. Well! why were I that thinjg they call a 
slighted wife, somebody should run the risk of .being 
that thing they call — a<husband. Don’t I talk madly ? 

Aman. Madly indeed! 

Ber. Yet I’m veiy innocent 

Aman. That I dare swear you are. I know how to 
make allowances for your humour; but ydu resolve, 
then, never to marry again? 

B^. Oh no I I resolve I*will. 

Aman. How so 

Ber. That I never may. 

Aman. You banter me. 

Ber. Indeed I don’t ; but I consider I’m a ^oman, 
and form my resolutions accordingly. 

Aman. Well, my opinion is, form what resolution you 
will, matrimony will be thejend on’t ' 

Ber. J doubt it; but a Heavens I I have basinesa 

at home, and am half an hour too late. 
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Aman. As you are to return with me, I’ll just give 
some ordei's, and walk with you. 

Ber. Well, make haste, and we’ll 'finish this subject 
as we go. Amanda.] Ah, poor Amanda, you 

have led a countiy life. Well, this discovery is lucky! 
Base Townly ! at once false to me and treacherous to 
his friend ! and my innocent and demure cousin too ! I 
have it in my power to be revenged on ber however. 
Her husband, if I have any skill in countenance, would 
be as happy in my smiles as Townly can hope to be in 
hers. I’ll make the expeiiment, come what will on’t. 
'ITie woman who can forgiv^ the being robb’d of a 
favoured lover must be either an idiot or a wanton. 

[Exit. 


ACT III.— SCENE I. 

Entei' Lord Foppington and La Varole. 

Lord P. Hey, fellow, let my vis-a-vis come to the 
door. ^ 

La For. Will your iGrdship venture so soon to 
expose youreelf to the weather? ^ 

Lord F. ^r, I will venture as ft>on as I can to 
expose myself to the ladies. 

La Var. I wish your lordship would please to keep 
house a little longer. I am afiaid your honour does 
not wdl consid^ your wound. 

Lord F, My wound 1 1 would not be in eclipse 
anotlim* day, though I had as many wounds in my body 
as I have had in my heart So mind, Varole, let tliese 
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cards be left as directed ; for this evening [ shall wait 
on my father-in-law', Sir Tunbelly, and 1 mean to com- 
mence my devpii* to the lady, by giving an entertain- 
ment at her father’s expense ; and hark thee, tell Mr 
Lovelace I request he and his company will honour 
me with their presence, or 1 shall think we are not 
friends. • * 

La Far. ,I will be sure, mi k>r. [Exit. 

Enier Young Fashion. 

Young F. Brother, yOnr servant; how do you find 
yourself to-day ? * * * 

Lord F. So well that I have ardered my coach to 
the door; so there’s no danger of death this baut," 
Tam. 

Young F. I’m very glad of it. 

Lord F. That I believe’s a lie. [Aside^ Pr’ythee, 
Tam, tell me one thing ; did not your heart cut a caper 
up to your mauth when you heard I was run through 
the bady ? 

Young F. Why do you think it should ? 

Lord F. Because I remember mine did so, when I 
heard my uncle was shot through the head. . 

Young F. It then did very ill. 

Lord F. Pr’ythee, why so? 

Young F. Becaii:^? he used you very well. 

Lord F. Well I Naw, stt'ike me dumb ! he starved 
me ; he has let me want a thausand women,, for want 
of a thausand paund. 

Young F. Then he hindered you from making a 
great many ill bargains ; for I think no woman worth 
money that will take money. 

Lord F» If 1 was a youu|fer brother 1 lahuuld think . 
BO too. 
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Young F. Then you are seldom much in love? 

Lord F. Never, stap my vitals I 

Young F, Why then did you make . all this bustle 
about Amanda ? 

Lord F. Because she’s a woman of an insolent 
virtue, and I thought myself piqued, in honour, to 
debauch her. ‘ 

Young F. Very welU Here’s a rare fel]ow for you, 
to have the spading of ten thousand pounds a year. 
But now for my business with him. [Aside. 1 Bro- 
ther, though 1 know to talk of business (especially of 
money) is a theme not quite ^ entertaining to you as 
that of the ladies, my necessities are such, I hope 
you’ll have patience to hear me. 

' • Lord F. The greatness of your necessities, Tam, is 
the worst argument in the waurld for your being ])a- 
tiently heard. I do believe you are going to make a 
very good speech, but, sti'ikc me dumb! it has the 
worst beginning of any speech 1 have heai'd this 
twelvemonth. 

Young F. I’m sorry you think so. 

Lord F. 1 do believe thou art ; but come, let’s know 
the affair quickly. 

Young F. Why then, my case, in a word, is this. 
The necessary expenses of my travels have so much 
exceeded the wretched inoome of my annuity, that 1 
have been forced to mortgage h^for five hundred 
pounds, which is spent. So, unless yeu are so kind as 
to assist qie in redeeming it, I know no remedy but to 
take a purse. 

Lord F. Why faith, Tam, to give you my sense of 
the thing, 1 do think taking a purse the best remedy 
in the waurld; for if you succeed, you ai% relieved 
that tray; and if you afh taken, you are relieved 
t’other. 
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Young F. I’m glad to see you are in so pleasant a 
humour ; I hope I shall find the effects on’t. 

Ijord F. Why, 'do you then really think it a reason- 
able thing, that I should give you five hundred 
pawndf ? 

Young F. I do not ask it as a due, brother ; I am 
willing to receive it as a favour. 

Lord F. yhen thou art willing to receive it any 
how, strike me speechless ! But these ;ire d^d times 
to give money in ; taxes are so great, repairs so exor- 
bitant, tenants such rogues, and boquets so dear, tliat 
the devil take me, I am •reduced to that extremity in 
my cash, I have Been 'forced to i*etrench in that one 
article of sweet pawder, till I Invve brought it dawn to 
five guineas a inaunth ; now judge, Tam, whether *1 
can spare you five hundred pawnds ? 

Young F. If you can’t, I must starve, that’s all. 
D — n him. [Aside. 

Lord F. All I can say is, you shouM have been a 
better husband. 

Young F. Ouns ! If you can’t live upon ten thou- 
sand a year, how do you think I should do’t upon two 
hundred ? 

Lord F. Don’t be in a passion, Tam, for. passion is 
the most unbecoming thing in the waurld — to the 
face. Look you, I don’fe love to say anything to 
you to make you ffTelancholy, but upon this occasion 
I must take Icnve to put you in mind, that a run- 
ning horse does rcquii’e moi*e attendance than a coach- 
hoi*se. Nature has made some difference ’twixt you 
and me. * 

Young F. Yes. She has made you older. — Plague 
take her ! ' [Aside. 

Lord F. That is not all, Tam. 

Young F. Why, what is there else ? 
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Ijord F. [^Looks jirst on himself and then on his 
brother . Ask the ladies. 

Young F. Why, thou essence-bottle, thou musk- 
cat ! dost thou then think thou hast any advautiigo 
over me but what fortune has given thee ? 

Lord F. I do, stap my vitals I 

Young F. Now, by all that’s great • and powerful, 
thou art the prince of ooxcombs. , 

Lord F. Siv, 1 am proud at being at the head of so 
prevailing a party. 

Young F. Will nothing provoke thee? Draw, 
coward ! 

Lord F. Look you, Tam, yoh know I have always 
taken you for a mighty dull fellow, and here is one 
‘ of the foolishestt plats broke out that I have seen 
a laug time. Your poverty makes life so burdensome 
to you, you would j)rovoke me to a quarrel, in ho})es 
either to slip through my lungs into my estate, or to 
get yourself nm through the guts, to put an end to your 
pain ; but I will disappoint you in both your designs ; 
far with the temper of a philasaphei', and th^ dis- 
cretion of a statesman, I shall leave the room with 
my sword in the scabbaixl. \_EMt. 

Young, F. So! fai'ewell, brother; and now, con- 
science, I defy thee. Lory I 

Enter Lont?^ 

Lory. Sir. • 

Young F. Here’s rare news. Lory ; his lordship has 
given me a pill has purged off all my scruples. 

Lory. Then my heart’s at ease again; for I have 
been in a lamentable fnght, sir, ever since your con- 
science had the impudence to intrude' iitto your 
company. * 

Young F. Be at peace ; it will come there no more ; 
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my brother has given it a wring by the nose, and I 
have kick’d it downstairs. So run away to the inn, 
get the chaise ready quickly, and bring it to Dame 
Coupler’s without a moment’s delay. 

Loi-y. Then, sir, you are going straight about the- 
fortune ? 

Young F. l am. Away; fly. Lory. 

Long. TI 15 happiest day I e^r saw. I’m upon the 
wing already. Now then I shall get my, wages. 

[Exeunt. 


SefcNE II. 

A Garden. 

Enter Loveless and Servant. 

Love. Is my wife within? 

Sew. No, sir, she has gone out this half hour. 

Love. Well, leave me. [Exit Servant.] How 
strangely does my mind run on this widow ; never 
was my heart so suddenly seized on before; that my 
wife should pick out her, of all womankind, to be 
her playfellow. But what fate does, let fate answer 
for. 1 sought it not ; soh 1 by heav’ns ! here she 
comes. • 

^Mter Berinthia. 

Ber. What makes you look so thoughtful, sir? I 
hope you are not ill. 

Love. I was debating, madam, whether I wa*s so or 
not, and that was it which made me look so thoughtful. 

Ber. Is it then so hard a matter to decide ? 1 

thought all people wem acquainted with their own 
bodies, though few people know their own minds. 
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Love. What if the distemper I suspect be in the 
mind? 

Ber. Why then I’ll undertake ta prescribe you a 
cure. 

Love. Alas I you undertake you know not wljat. 

Ber. So far at least then you allow me to be a 
physician. • ' 

Love. Nay, I’ll allo^ yon to be so yet furtlier ; for I 
have reason to believe, should I put myself into your 
hand, you would increase my distemper. 

Ber. How ? 

Love. Oh, you might betray me to my wife. 

Ber. And so lose all my pfaotiec.* 

Love. AVill you then keep my secret ? 

. Ber. I will. 

Love. Well ; but swear it. 

Ber. I swear by woman. 

Love. Nay, that’s swearing by my deity ; swear by 
y(jur own, and I shall believe you. 

Btr. Well then, I swear by man 1 

Love. I’m satisfied. Now Rear my symptoms, and 
give me your advice. The first were these; when I 
saw you at the play, a random glance you threw at 
first alarmed me. I could not turn my eyes from 
whence t\ie danger came. I gaz’d upon you till my 
heart began to pant; nay,^ven now on your approach- 
ing me, my illness is so incrcaSMl, that if you do not 
help me I shall, whilst you look on, consume to ashes. 

\Talces her Imid. 

Ber. O Lord, let me go; ’tis the plague, and we 
shall be infected. [BrecJcing from him. 

Love, Then we’ll die together, my charming angel. 

Ber. 0 ’gad! the devil’s in you. Lordi let me go; 
here^s somebody coming. * 
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Fmier a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, my lady’s come home, and d|^ii'es to 
speak with you. 

Z(Owe..Tell her I’m coming. Servant.] But 

before I go, one glass of nectar to drink her health. 

[To Berinthia. 

Ber. Stand-off, or I shall hate you, by heavens. 

Liove. {^Kissing her.'] In matters of lovg, a woman’s 
oatli is no more to be minded thafi a man’s. [Exit. 

Ber. Um ! 

Erder Coldnel Townly. 

• • 

Col. T. Soli ! what’s here — Berinthia and Loveless, 
and in such close conversation. I cannot now wonder 
at her indifference in excusing herself to me ! O rare 
woman ; well, then, let Ijovelace look to his wife, 
’twill be but the retort courteous on both sides. Your 
servant, madam. I need not ask you how you do, you 
have got so good a colour. 

Ber. No better than I used to have, I suppose. 

Col. T. A little more blood in your cheeks. 

Ber. I have been walking ! 

Col. T. Is that all ? Pray was it Mr. Ijoveless went 
from here just now ? 

Ber. O yes, he has been walking with me. ' 

Col. T. He has ! -- 

Ber. Upon my word 1 think he is a very agreeable 
man ; and there is certainly something particularl y 
insinuating in his address! 

Col. T. So, so ! she hasn’t even the modesty ts dis- 
semble! [Aside.] Pray, madam, may I, without im- 
pertinence, trouble you with a few serious questions ? 

Ber. As many as you pleaSe ; but pray let tliem be 
as little serious as possible. 
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Col. T. Is it not near two years since I have presumed 
to address you ? 

Ber. J don’t know exactly — ^but it has been a tedious 
long time. 

Col. T. Have I not, during that period, had every 
reason to believe that my assiduities were far from 
being unacceptable? * 

Ber. Why, to do ,you justice, you have been ex- 
tremely troublesome; and I confess 1 have been more 
civil to you than you ‘deserved. 

Col. T. Did I not come to this place at your express 
desire, and for no purpose but the honour of meeting 
you ? And after waiting a* niuutll in disappointment, 
have you condescended to explain, or in the slightest 
way a|iologize fqr your conduct ? 

Ber, O heavens ! apologize for my conduct ! — apolo- 
gize to you I O you barbarian ! But pray now, my 
good, serious colonel, have you anything more to add ? 

Col. T, Notlung, madam, but that after such be- 
haviour I am less surprised at what I saw just now ; it 
is not very wonderful that the woman who can trifle 
with the delicate addresses of an honourable lover 
should be found coquetting with the husband of her 
Mend. . 

Ber. Very true, no more wonderful than it was for 
this hbnourable lover to divert himself in the absence 
of this coquette, with endeavouring to seduce his friend’s 
wife ! O colonel, colonel, don’t talk, of honour or your 
,fnend, for heaven’s sake. 

Col. T. ’Sdeath ! how came she to suspect this 1 
[Aside.] Really, madam, I don’t understand you. 

Ber, Nay, nay, yon saw I did not pretend to misunder- 
stand you. But here comes the lady; “perhaps you 
would be glad to be left with her for an explanaticm. 

Col. T, O madam, this recrimination is a poor re- 
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aoTirce ; and to couvince you how much you are mis- 
taken, I beg leave to decline the happiness you propose 
me. Madam, your«servant. * 

Enter'kuKTiDK. Colonel Townlt Amanda, 

and exit. 

Ber. He cap'ies it off well, howjpver. Upon my word, 
very well. How tenderly they pai*t! [Aside.^ So, 
cousin, I hope you have not been 'chiding your admirer 
for being with me. I assure you we have been talking 
of you. • 

Aman. Fie, Berfnthial—my admirer. Will you 
never learn to talk in earnest of anything ? 

Ber. Why this shall be in earnest, if you please ; for- 
iny part I only tell you matter of fact. 

Aman. I’m sure there’s so much jest and earnest in 
what you say to me on this subject, I scarce know how 
to take it. 1 have just parted with Mr. Lovelace ; 
perhaps it is fancy, biit 1 think there is an alteration in 
liis manner which alaiius me. 

Ber. AikI so you are jealous? Is that all? 

Aman. That all ! Is jealousy, then, nothing? 

Ber. It should be nothing, if I were in youi; case. 

Aman. Why, what would you do r 

Ber. I’d cure myself. , * 

Aman. How? 

Ber. Care as little for my husband as he did for me. 
Look you, Amanda, you may build castles in the air, 
and fume, and fret, and grow thin, and lean, and pale, 
and ugly, if you please ; but I tell you, no man worth 
having is ti*ue to his wife, or ever was, or ever will 
be so. * 

Aman. Do you then realty think he’s false to me ? 
for 1 did not suspect him. 
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Ber. Think so ! I am sui*e of it. 

Aman. You are sure on’t ? 

Ber. Positively; he fell in love at the play. 

Aman. Right, the very same; but who could have 
told vou this ? 

Ber. Um. 0, Townly! I suppose your husband 
has made him his con^dant. 

Amah. O base Lev^eless! And whaf did Towiily 
say on’t? , 

Ber. So, so, why should she ask that? j 

Say! Why he abused Loveless extremely, and said 
all the tender things of you In the world. 

Aman. Did he? Oh! my heart! I’m very ill. 
Dear Beriuthia, don’t leave me a moment. \_Ejixunt. 


SCENE III. 

Outside o/ Sir Tunbelly’s House. 

« 

Enter Young Fashiok and Lory. 

Young F. So, here's our inheritance, Lory, if we 
can bul; get into possession; but methinks the seat 
of our family looks like Noah’s ark, as if the chief 
part dn’t were designed efor the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the field. 

Lory. Pray, sir, don’t let your head run upon the 
^orders of building here; get but the heiress, let the 
devil take the house. 

Young F. Get but the house! Let the devil take 
fhe Heiress, I say. But come, we have no time to 
squander ; knock at the door [Lory knodes two or diree 
times^, What the devil, ‘have they got no ears in this 
house? Knock harder. 
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Lol'y. Egad, sir, this will prove some enchanted 
castle; we shall have the giant come out, by-and-by, 
with his club, and -beat our brains out. [Knocks again. 

Young F. Hush, they come. 

Serv., [W{thin.'\ Who is there? 

Lory. Open the door and see. Is that your country 
breeding? 

Serv. Ay, |.)nt two words to that bargain. Tummas, 
is the bluiulerbnss prim’d? 

Young F. Ouns ! Give ’em ‘good words. Lory, or 
we shall be shot here a fortune catching. 

Ijon/. Pjgiid, sir, I thhik you’re in the right on’t. 
Ho! Mr. What-d’^e-cfdl-’^mn, will you please to let 
ns in ? Or are we to be left to grow like willows by 
your moat side? , 

Servant oitpcars at the windoio with a blunderbuss. 

Sero. Well iiaw, what’s ya’re business? 

Young F. Nothing, sir, but to wait upon Sir Tun- 
belly, with your leave. 

Serv. To weat upon Sir Tunbelly? Why you’ll 
find that’s just as Sir Tunbelly pleases. 

Young F. But will you do me the favour, sir, to 
know whether Sir Tunbelly pleases or not? 

Serv. Why, look you, d’ye see, with good words 
miich may be done. Ralphs go thy ways, and ask Sir 
Tunbelly if he pleases to be waited upon; and, dost 
hear, call' to nurs^ that she may lock up Miss Hoyden 
before the gates open. 

Young F. D’ye hear that, Lory? 

Enter Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, with Servants, armed with 
. Ouns, Clubs, Piudtforks, <fec. 

Lory. O! [Runs behind his master O Lord, O 
Lord, Lord, we are both dead men 1 
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Young F. Fool ! thy fear will ruin us. 

[Apart to Lory. 

jLorg. My fear, sir? ’Sdeath, sir,^ I fear notliing. 
[AparU'] Would I were well up to the chin in a 
horsepond I . [Aside. 

Sir T. Who is it here hath any business with me? 

Young F. Sir, ’tis IJ if your name be Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy. ( , 

Sir T. Sif, my name is Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, 
whether you have any 'business with me or not. So you 
see I am not ashamed of my name, nor my face either. 

Young F. Sir, you have n6 cause, that I know of. 

Sir T. Sir, if you have no fcanse either, I desire to 
know who you are; for, till I know your name, I 
<3ha’n’t ask you to come into my house ; and when I do 
know your name, ’tis six to four I don’t ask you then. 

Young F. Sir, I hope you’ll find this letter an 
authentic passport. [Gives him a letter. 

Sir T. Cod’s my life, from Mrs. Coupler! I ask 
your lordship’s pardon ten thousand times. [To his 
Servant.Ji Here, run in a-doors quickly ; get a Scotch 
coal fire in the parlour, set all tlie Turkey-work chairs 
in their places, get the brass candlesticks out, and be 
sure stic^ the socket full of laurel — run. [Turns to 
Young Fashion.] My lord, I ask your lordship’s 
pardoifi [To ike Servant^ And, do you hear, run 
away to nurse; bid her let Miii^Moyden loose again.. 
[Fksit ServarU!] I hope your honour will excuse the 
disorder of my family. We are not used to receive 
men of your lordship’s great quality every day. Pray, 
where are your coaches and servants, my lord? 

Young F. Sir, that I might g^ve you and your 
daughter a proof how impatient I am fo be nearer 
akin to yon, 1 left my equipage to follow me, and 
came away post with only one servant. 
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Sir T. Your lordship does me too much honour; 
it was exposing your person to too much fatigue and 
danger, I protest .it was ; but my daughter shall en- 
deavour to make you what amends she can ; and 
though I say it, that should not say it. Hoyden has 
charms. 

Young F. Sir, I am not a stranger to them, though 
I am to her^ common fame has^lorre her justice. 

Sir T. My lord, I am common fame’s .very gi*ateful, 
Iiumhle servant. My lord, my girl’s young — Hoyden 
is young, my lord ; but this I must say for her, what 
she wants in art she lufS in breeding; and what’s 
wanting in her age' is made good in her constitution. 
So pray, iny lord, walk in ; pray, my lord, walk in. 

Young F. Sir, I wait upon you. • \Exeurtt. 


SCENE IV. 


An Apartment in Sir 1'unbellt Clumsy’s House. 

Miss Hoyden discovered. 

Miss H. Sure nobody wsp ever used as I ^m. I 
know well enough v,4iat other girls do, for all they 
think to make a ^ool o’me. It’s well I have a husband 
a coming, or ’ecod I’d many the baker, I would so. 
Nobody can knock at the gate, but presently I must 
be locked up ; and here’s the young greyhouitd can 
run loose almut the house all the day long, so she 
can. ’Tis very well- 

Nurse [Without^ opening die dhor.j Miss Hoyden I 
Miss, miss, miss 1 Miss Hoyden 1 

2X 
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Enter Nijkse. 

Miss H. Well, wliat do you make such a noise for, 
ha ? What do you din a body's ears for ? Can’t one 
be at quiet for you ? 

Nurse. What do T din your ears for ? Here's one 
come will din your ears for you. 

Miss H. What care I who's come ? I care not a 
fig who comes, or who goes, as long as I must be 
locked up like the alC-cellar. 

Nurse. That, miss, is for fear you should be drank 
before you are ripe. » 

Miss H. Oh, don't trouble, your head about that ; 
I'm as ripe as you, though not so mellow. 

, Nurse. Very ^well. Now 1 have a good mind to 
lock you up again, and not let you see my lord to- 
night. 

Miss H. My lord ! Why, is my husband come ? 

Nurse. Yes, marry, is he ; and a goodly person 
tooT. 

Miss H. [^Hugs Nurse.] *Oh, my dear nurse, for- 
give me this once, and I’ll never misuse you again ; 
no, if I do, you shall give me three thumps on the 
back, and a great pinch by the cheek. 

Nurse* Ah, the poor thing 1 see now it melts ; it's 
as full* of good nature as^n egg’s full of meat. 

Miss H. But, my dear nurs^ don’t lie now ; is he 
come, by your ti'Oth? ' 

Nurse. Yes, by my tiruly, is he. 

Miss H. 0 Lord ! I’ll go and put on my laced 
tucker, though I’m locked up for a month for’t. 

[ExeuiU, 
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IV.— SCENE L 

■ An Apartment at Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s. 

Enter Miss Hoyden hnd Nurse. 

-• . • . 

Nurse. Well, miss, how do you like your husband 

that is to be ? 

Miss H. O Lord, nurse, Fm so oveijoyed I can 
scarce contain m3'self. • 

Nurse. Oh, but y’ou • must have a care of being 
too fond ; for men, now-a-days, hate a woman that 
loves ’em. • 

Miss H. Love him ! why, do you think I love him, 
nurse ? ’Ecod, I would not care if he was hanged, so 
I were but once married to him. No, that which 
pleases me is to think what work Fll make when I get 
to London ; for when I ^am a wife and a lady both, 
ecod. I’ll flaunt it with the best of ’em. Ay, and I 
shall have money enough to do so too, nurse. 

Nurse. Ah, there’s no knowing that, miss ; for 
though these lords have a power of wealtji indeed, 
yet, as I have heard say, they give it all to their sluts 
and their trulls, who joggle it about in their dbaches, 
with a murrain to ’em, “whilst poor madam sits sighing 
and wishing, and .has not a spare half-crown to buy 
her a Practice of Piety-. 

Miss H. Oh, but for that, don’t deceive yourself, 
nurse ; for this I must say of my lord, he’s as f^ee as 
an open house at Christmas ; for this very morning he 
told me I should have six hundred a year to buy pins. 
Now if he gives me six huifdred a year to buy pins, 
what do you think he’ll give me *to buy petticoats ? 
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Nurse. All, my dearest, he deceives thee foully, and 
he’s no better than a rogue for his pains. Tliese Lon- 
doners have got a gibberish with ’-em would confound 
a gipsy. That which they call pin-money, is to buy 
everything in the ’versal world, down to their very 
shoe-knots. Nay, I have heard some folks say that 
some ladies, if they’ll have gallants as they call ’em, 
are forced to find them out of their pin-money too. 
But look, Ipok, if his honour be not coming to you ! 
Now, if I were sure you would behave yourself hand- 
somely, and not disgrace me that have bi*ought you up. 
I’d leave you alone altogether. 

Miss H. That’s my best nurse do as you’d be done 
by. Trust us together this once, and if I don’t show my 
breeding, I wish I may never be married, but die an 
old maid. 

Nurse. Well, this once I’ll venture you. But if you 
disparage me [Exti. 

Miss E. Never fear. 

Enter Young Fashion. 

Yfnmg F. Your servant, madam. I’m glad to find 
you alone, for I have something of importance to speak 
to you about. 

Miss H. Sir (my lord I meant), yon may speak to 
me ^ut what yon please, I shall give you a civil 
an.swer. ^ 

Young F. You give so obliging a one, it encourages 
me to tell you in a few words what I tliink, both for 
your interest and mine. Your father, I suppose you 
kiidW, has resolved to make me happy in being your 
husband; and I hope I may obtain your consent to 
perform what he desires ? 

Miss H. Sir, I never ’disobey my father in anything 
but eating green gooseben-ies. 
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Young F. So good a daughter must needs be an 
admirable wife. I am therefore impatient till you are 
mine, and hope you* will so far consider the violence of 
my love, that you won’t have the cruelty to defer my 
happiness so long as your fiither designs it. 

Miss H. Pray, my lord, ho ^ long is that ? 

Y(rnng F. Madam, a thousand years — ^a whole week. 

Miss H. Why, I thought it was to be to-morrow morn- 
ing, as soon as I was up. I’m surp nurse told me so. 

Young F. And it shall be to-moiTow moraing, if 
you’ll eonsent. 

Miss H. If I’ll consent ?* Why I thought I was to 
obey you as my husband 7 

Young F. That’s when we are mairied. Till then, 
I’m to obey you. • 

Miss H. Why then, if we are to take it by turns, it’s 
tlie same thing. I’ll obey you now, and when we are 
married, you shall obey me. 

Young F. With all my heart. But I doubt we must 
get nurse on our side, or .we shall hardly prevail with 
the chaplain. 

Miss H. No more we sha’n’t, indeed; for he loves 
her better than he loves his pulpit, and would always 
be a preaching to her by his good will. • 

Young F. Why then, my dear, if you’ll call her 
hither, we’ll persuade Iim* presently. 

Jfiss H. O lud, I’ll tell you a way how to persuade 
her to anything. • 

Young F. How’s that? 

Miss H. Why tell her she’s a handsome, comely 
woman, and give her half-a•cro^nl. 

Young F. Nay, if that will do, she shall have half a 
score of them. 

Miss H. O gemini I for half that she’d many you 
herself I’ll run and call her. \Lxit 
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Young F. Soh ! matters go on swimmingly. This 
is a rare girl, i’faith. 1 shall have a line time ou’t with 
her at Loudon. 

Enter Lory. 

« 

So Lory, what’s the matter ? 

Lory. Here, sir — an intercepted packet from the 
enemy ; your brother’s postillion brought it. 1 knew 
the livery, pretended to be a servant of Sir Tunbelly’s, 
and so got possession of the letter. 

Young F. [Looks at the l^ter^ Oiins ! he tells Sir 
Tunbelly here that he will be^ with him this evening, 
with a large party to supper. Egad, I must marry the 
girl directly. 

Lory. Oh, z — Ss, sir, directly to be sure. Here she 
comes. [Exit. 

Young F. And the old Jezabel with her. 

• Re-erUer Miss Hoyden and Nurse. 

How do you do, good Mrs. Nm'se? 1 desired your 
young lady would give me leave to see yon, that I 
might thank you for your extraordinary care and kind 
conduct ih her education. Fray accept of this small 
ackn6\][ledgment for it at present, and depend upon my 
further kindness when I shall h§ that happy thing, her 
husband. [ Gives h&r money. 

Nurse. Gold, by the maakins!* [Aside."] Your 
honour’s goodness is too great. Alas ! all I can boast 
of is,^ gnve her pure good milk, and so your honour 
would have said, and yon had seen how the poor thing 
thrived — and how it would look up in my face — ^and 
crow and laugh, it would . 

Jftss N. [To Nurse, taking her cmgrily oxide.] Pray 
one word with you. Pr’ythee, nurse, don’t stand 
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ripping up old stories, to make one ashamed before 
one’s love. Do you think such a 6ue proper gentleman 
as he is cares for a fiddle-come tale of a child? If you 
have a mind to make him have a good opinion of a 
woman; don't tell him what one did then, tell him wliat 
one can do now. — I hope yoijr honour will excuse my 
miss-manners fo whisper before you; it yras only to 
give some orders about the family. 

Youn;j F. Oh, everything, madam, is to«givc way to 
business ; besides, good housewifery is a very com- 
mendable quality in a young lady. 

Miss II. Pray, sir, are ypung ladies good housewives 
at Londoii-(own ? Do they dam their own linen? 

Yountj F. Oh, no, they study how to spend money, 
not to save. * * 

Miss H. 'Ecod, I don’t know but that may be better 
sport, ha, nur.se? 

Young F. Well, you shall have your choice when 
you come tiiere. 

Miss II. Shall’ I ? then, by my ti'oth. I’ll get there as 
fast as 1 can. Ilis honour desires you’ll be so kind as 
to let us be married to-morrow. [To Nuusi:. 

Nurse. To-morrow, my dear madam ? 

Young F. Ay, faith, nurse, you may well bo surprised 
at miss’s wanting to put it off so long. To-morrow ! 
no, no; ’tis now, thi^ very* hour, I would have the 
ceremony performed. 

Miss H. ’Ecod,* with all my heart. 

Nurse. Oh, mercy ! worse and worse ! 

Young F. Yes, sweet nurse, now and privately ; for 
all things being signed and sealed, why should Sii’ 
Tunbelly make us sttiy a week for a wedding dinner ? 

Nurse. But if you should be mari'ied now, what will 
you do when Sir Tunbelly calls for you to be married ? 

Miss H. Why then we will be married again. 

N. 
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Nurse. What twice, my child ? 

Miss U. 'Ecod, 1 don’t care how often I’m mamcd, 
not I. 

Nurse. Well I’m such a tender-hearted fool, I find I 
can refuse yon nothing. So you shall e’en follow your 
own inventions. 

Miss H. Shall I ? O Ldrd, I could leap over tlie 
moon. * 

Young F. Dear nurse, this goodness of yours shall be 
still more rewarded. But now j’ou must employ your 
power with the chaplain, that he may do his friendly 
office too, and then we shall • be all happy. Do you 
think you can prevail with hiih ? 

Nurse. Prevail with him ; or he shall never prevail 
with me, I can telj him that. 

Young F. I'm glad to hear it ; however, to strengthen 
your interest with him, you may let him know I have 
several fat livings in my gift, and that the first that 
falls shall be in«your disposal. 

Nurse. Nay, then I’ll make him many more folks 
than one. I’ll promise him. 

Miss II. Faith, do, nurse, make him many you too ; 
I’m sure he’ll do’t for a fat living. 

Young F. Well, nurse, while you go and settle 
matters with him, your lady and I will go and take a 
walk in* the garden. [Eay't Nukse.] Come, madam, 
dare you venture yourself alonfr with me ? 

[Takes Miss Uo\i>en hy the hand. 
, Miss U, Ob dear, yes, sir; I don’t think you’ll do 
Miything to me I need be afrtud on. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE IL 

• Amanda’s Dressing-room. 

• • 

Enter Amanda, followed hy her Maid. 

Maid. If you please, madam, * only to say whether 
you’ll have me buy them or not? 

Ainan. Yes — no. Go, teaser; I care not what you 
do. IVythee leave me.* * [Exit Maid. 

i 

Enter Bebinthia. • 

Her. What, in the name of Jove, is the matter with 
you? 

Aman. The matter, Berinthia ? I’m • almost mad ; 
I’m plagued to death. 

Ber. Wlio is it that plagued you? 

Anian. Who do you think should plague a wife, but 
her husband? 

Ber. O, ho ! is it come to that? We shall^have you 
wish yourself a widow, by-and-by. 

Aman. Would I were anything but what I em ! A 
base*, (iiigi'atefnl man, fo use me thus ! 

Ber. What, has he given you fresh reason to suspect 
liir- wandering? 

Aman. Every hour gives me reason. 

Ber. And yet, Amanda, you perhaps at this moment 
cause in another’s bi'east the same tormenting doubts 
and jealousibs which you feel so sensibly yourself. 

Aman. Heaven knows I ifrould not. 

Ber. Why, you can’t tell but there may be some one 
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as tenderly attach’d to Townly, whom you boast of as 
your conquest, as you can be to your husband. 

Aman. I’m sure 1 never encouraged, his pretensions. 

Ber, Pshaw ! pshaw ! No sensible man ever, per- 
severes to love without encouragement. Why have 
you not treated him as yojt have Lord Foppingtou? 

Aman. Because he presumed not so far. But let' us 
drop the subject. Men, not women, are riddles. Mr. 
Loveless now# follows ^me flirt for variety, whom I’m 
sure he does not like so well as he does me. 

Ber. That’s more than you know, madam. 

Aman. Why, do you know*the ugly thing ? 

Ber. I think 1 can guess at the person ; but she’s no 
such ugly thing neither. * 

*Aman. Is she v^iy handsome? 

Ber. Truly I think so. 

Aman. Whate’er she be, I’m sure he does not lil;e 
her well enough to bestow anything more than a little 
outward gallantry upon her. 

Ber. Outward gallantry I I can’t bear this. [Aaide.'] 
Come, come, don’t you be too secure, Amanda; while 
you suffer Townly to imagine that you do not detest 
him for his designs on you, you have no right to com- 
plain that .your husband is engaged elsewhere. But 
here comes the person we were speaking o£ 

ErUer Colonel Townly. 

- Col. T. Ladies, as I come uninvited, I beg, if I 
intrude, yon will ,use the same freedom in turning me 
out ag&in. 

Aman. 1 believe it is near the time Loveless said 
he vfould be at home. He talked of accepting of 
Lord Foppington’s invitation to sup at Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy’s. 
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Col. T. His loi'dship has done me the honour to 
invite me also. If you’ll let me escort you, I’ll let 
you into a mystery as we go, in which you must play 
a part when we arrive. 

Amun. But we have two hours yet to spare; the 
carriages are not ordered till eight, and it is not a five 
minutes’ drivfe. So, cousin, let us keep the colonel 
to play at •piquet with us, tiH Mr. Loveless comes 
home. . • 

Ber. As you please, madam ; but you know 1 have 
a letter to write. 

Col. T. Lladam^ you ^now you may command me, 
though I am a very wretched gamester. 

Aman. Oh, you play well enough to lose your 
money, and that’s all the ladies *i'equire; and ^o, 
without any more ceremony, let us go into the next 
room, and call for cards and candles. \Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 

Berinthia’s Dressing-room, 

Enter Loveless. 

Love. So; thus far all’* well; I have got*into her 
dressing-room, and it* being dusk, I think nobody has 
perceived me steal into the house. I heard Berinthia 
tell my wife she Invd some particular lettere to write 
this evening, before she went to Sir Tunbelly’s, and 
here are the implements of correspondence.* How 
shall I muster up assurance to show myself when she 
comes? I think she has given me encouragement; 
and to do my impudence* justice, I have made the 
most of it I hear a door open, and some one 
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coming. If it sliould be my wife, what the devil 
should I say? I believe she misti'usts me, and by 
my life, I don’t deserve her tenderness; however, I 
am determined to reform, though not yet. Ha ! Bc- 
rinthia! So I’ll step in here, till I see what sort of 

humour she is in. [ Goes into the closet. 

• • 

.^nier^BERiNTHiA. , 

Ber. Was ever so provoking a situation ! To think 
I should sit and hear him compliment Amanda to my 
face! I have lost all patience with them both. I 
would not for something ha^se Lovpless know wliat 
temper of mind they have piqued me into ; yet 1 can’t 
bear to leave them together. No ; I’ll put my papers 
awky, and return \o disappoint them. [Goes to the 
OLord! a ghost! a ghost I a ghost! 

Re^^nier Loveless. 

Love. Peace, my angel ; it’s no ghost, but one wortli 
a hundred spirits. 

Ber. How, sir, have you had the insolence to pre- 
sume to run in again — ^here’s somebody coming. 

[Loveless goes vUo the closet. 

Enter ^aid. 

Maid. O Lord, ma’am, what’s the matter? • 

Ber. 0 heavens ! I’m almost frightaied out of my 
wits I I thought verily I had seen a ghost, and ’twas 
nothing but a black hood, pinn’d against the wall. 
You ma}' go again : I am the fearfullest fool. 

[Exit Maid. 

Re-enter Loveless. 


htme. Is the coast clear? 
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Ber. The coast clear? Upon my word, I wonder 
at your assurance ! 

Love. Why then you wonder before I have given 
you a proof of it. But where's my wife ? 

Ber. At cards. 

Love. With wlioin? 

' Ber. With Townly. 

Love. T|ien we are safe enough. 

Ber. You are so? Some ]iusbandi| would be of 
another mind, were lie at cards* with their wives. 

Love. And they’d be in the right on't too; but I 
dare trust mine. » 

Ber. Indeed! itrid she, I doubt not, has the same 
confidence in you. Yet do you think she’d be content 
to come and find you here? . 

Love. Egad, as you say, that's true; then, for fear 
she should come, hadn’t we better go into the next 
room, out of her way? 

Ber. What, in the dark? 

Tjove. Ay, or with a light, which you please. • 

Ber. You are ceiisiinly very impudent. 

Love. Nay tlien, let me conduct you, my angel. 

Ber. Hold, hold, you are mistaken in your angel, 
I a.ssure you. 

Love. I hope not ; for by this hand 1 swear. 

Ber. Come, come, let gp my hand, or I shall hate 
you. I’ll cry out, I live. 

Love. Impossible ! You cannot be so cruel. 

Ber. Hal here’s some one coming. Be gone in- 
stantly. 

Love. Will you promise to retui-n, if I remaiu here? 

Ber, Never trust myself in a room again witli yon 
while I live. 

Love. But I have something particular to commu- 
nicate to you. 
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Ber. Well, well, before we go to Sir Tunbeliy’s, 
ni walk upon the lawn. If you are fond of a moon- 
light evening, you’ll find me there. 

Love. I’faith, they’re coming here now. I take yon 
at your word. [Exit Loveless into the closet. 

Ber. ’Tis Amanda, as I live. 1 hope she lias not 
heard his voice *, though I* mean she should have Irer 
share of jealoasy in her turn. 

Enter Amanda. 

Aman. Berinthia, why didj'ou leave me? 

Ber. I thought I only spoiled your i)arty. 

Aman. Since you have been gone, Townly has 
attempted to renew his importunities. 1 must break 
with him, for I cannot venture to acquaint Mr. Love- 
less with his conduct. 

Ber. Oh, no I Mr. Loveless mustn’t know of it by 
any means. 

Aman. Oh, not for the world. I wish, Berinthia, 
you would undertake to speitk to Townly on the 
subject. 

Ber. Upon my word, it would be a very pleasant 
subject for me to talk upon. But come, let us go 
back ; and* you may depend on’t I’ll not leave you 
together^again, if I can help it. [Excant. 

Be-enter Loveless. 

'Love. Soh, so! a pretty piece of business I have 
overhead! Townly makes love to my wife, and I 
am not to know it for all the world. 1 must inquire 
into this, and, by heav’n, if I find that Amanda has, 

in thf smallest degree iTet what have 1 been at 

. here 1 O, ’sdeath I that’s no rule. 
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Tliat wife alone unsullied credit wins, 

Whose virtues can atone her husband’s sins. 

Thus, while the man has other nymphs in view. 

It suits the woman to be doubly true. 

[Exit. 


ACT. V.— SCENE T. ' 

A GarJm. Moonlight. 

Enter IjOVELESS. 

Love. Now, does she mean to make a fool of me, or 
not? 1 sha’n’t wait much longer, for my wife will soon 
be inquiring for me to set out on our supping-party. 
Suspense is at all times the devil ; but pf all modes of 
suspense, the watching for a loitering mistress is the 
worst. But let me accuse her no longer; she ap- 
proaches with one smile, to o’erpay the anxieties of a 
year. 

Enter Berinthia. 

• 

O, Berinthia, what a world of kindness are you in my 
debt ! Had you staygd fiv# minutes longer 

Ber. You would have gone, I suppose ? 

Love. Egad, fihe’s right enough. [Aside. 

Ber. And I assure you ’ttvas ten to one that I came 
at all. In short, I begin to think you are too danger- 
ous a being to trifle with ; and as I shall probaBly only 
make a fool of you at last, I believe we had better let 
matters rest as they are. 

Love. You cannot mean it, sure? 
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Ber. What more would you have me give to a 
married man ? 

Love, How doubly cruel to remind me of my mis- 
fortunes ! 

Ber. A misfortune to be married to so cliavjning a 
woman as Amanda? 

Love. I grant all he1*mdrit, but— — ’Sdeath ! now see 
what you have done by talking of her — s,he’s liere, by 
all that’s unjucky, and Townly with her. I’ll observe 
them. 

Ber. O Ged, we had better get out of the way ; for 
I should feel as awkward to meet her as you. 

Love. Ay, if I mistake not* I see Townly coming this 
way also. 1 must see a litifte into this matter. 

. , [Siejos asidp.. 

Ber. Oh, if that’s your intention, I am no woman, if 
1 suffer myself to be outdone in curiosity. 

[ Goes on the other side. 

Enter Amanda. 

Aman. Mr. Loveless come home, and walking on tlie 
lawn ! 1 will not suffer him to walk so late, though 
perhaps it is to show his neglect of me. Mr. Ltjveh*ss, 
I must sp^ak with you. Ha ! Townly again I How I 
am persecuted! 


Enter Colonel Townly. 

Gol. T. IVIadam, you seem disturbed. 

Amg.B. Sir, I have reason. 

Col. T. Whatever be the cause, I would to heaven 
it were in my power to bear the pain, or to* remove the 
malatfy. 

Amcm. Your interference can only add to my distress. 
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Col. T. Ah, madatn, if it be the sting of unrequited 
love you suffer from, seek for your remedy in revenge •, 
weigh well the strength and beauty of your charms, and 
rouse up that spirit a woman ought to bear. Disdain 
the. false embraces of a husband. See at your feet a 
real lover ; his zeal may give him title to your pity, 
although his merit cannot clhim'your love. 

Lofoe. So, so, very fine, i’faith^ \_Aside. 

Aman. wky do you presume to talk, to me thus ? 
Is this your friendship to Mr. Loveless ? I perceive 
you Avill compel me at last to acquaint him with your 
treachery. • 

Col. T. He coulU not upbraid me if you were — he 
deserves it from me ; for he has not been more false to 
you, than faithless to me. • * 

Aman. To you? 

Col. T. Yes, madam; the lady for whom he now 
deserts those charms which he was never worthy ot 
was mine by right; and I imagined too, ‘by inclination. 

Yes, madam, Berinthia, .who now 

Aman. Berinthia ! Impossible ! 

Col. T. ’Tis true, or may I never merit your atten- 
tion. She is the deceitful sorceress who now holds 
your husband’s heart in bondage. • 

Aman. I will not believe it. 

Col. T. By the faith of jf true lover, I spet^ fi’om 
conviction. This wy day I saw them together, and 
overheard • 

Aman. Peace, sir, I will not even listen to such 
slander; this is a poor device to work on my resent- 
ment, to listen to your insidious addresses. Ko, sir, 
though Mr. Loveless may be capable of eiTor, I am 
convinced T cannot be deceived so grossly in him, as 
to believe what you now report; and for Berinthia, 
you should have fixed on some mol's probable person 

22 • 
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for mj rival, than she who is my relation and my 
friend: for while I am myself free from guilt, I will 
never believe that love can beget injury, or confidence 
create ingi'atitude. 

Col. T. If I do not prove to you 

Aman. You never shall have an opportunity. From 
the artful manner in Which you first showed yourself to 
me, J might have been led, as far as virtue permitted, 
to have thought you less criminal than unhappy ; but 
this last unmanly artifice merits at once my resentment 
and contempt. 

Col. T. Sure tliere’s diviiiitv about her : and she 

•/ ^ 

has dispensed some portion of honour’s light to me ; 
yet can I bear to lose Berintiiia without revenge in- 
compensation ? Perhaps she is not so eulpahle as I 
thought her. 1 was mistaken when 1 b(‘gan to tiunk 
lightly of Amanda's virttie, and may be in my censure 
of my Beiintlria. Surely 1 love her still, for I feel 1 
should be haj»py to find myself in the wrong. [Exit. 

Be ' biiU'f Loveles.s iind Bekintuia. 

Her. Your sen-ant, Mr. Lovele.ss. 

Love, your servant, madam. 

Ber. Pray what do you think of this ? 

iMdk. Truly, 1 don’t kuow what to say. 

Ber. Don’t you think we steal forth two contempt- 
ible creatures ! 

Love. Why, tolerably so, I must confess. 

Ber. And do you conceive it possible for you ever 
to ^fe Amanda the least uneasiness again ? 

Love. No, I think we never should, indeed. 

jBer. We I Why, monster, you don’t p'retend that 1 
ever entertained a thought ? 

Love. Why then, sincerely and honestly, Bei'Inthia, 
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there is something in my wife’s conduct which strikes 
me so forcibly, that if it wei*e not for shame, and the 
fear of hurting you in her opinion, I swear I would 
follow her, confess my error, and trust to her gene- 
rosity for forgiveness 

Ber. Naj", pr’ythee, don’t let your respect for me 
prevent you ; for as my objfict ih trifling with you was 
nothing more than to pique Towmly, and as I perceive 
he has been actuated by a similar motjve, you may 
depend on’t I shall make no mystery of the matter to 
him. 

Love. By no means inferm him ; for though I m.ay 
choose to pass by Ifis conduct without resentment, how 
will he ])resunie to look me in the face again? 

Ber. Ilow will you lu’esuinc to look him in the faoe 
again i 

Lore. He, who has dared to attempt the honour of 
my wife ! 

Ber. You, who have daro.l to attempt the honour 
of his mistress! Comc^ come, he ruled by me, 'who 
atVect more levity thati 1 have, and don’t think of 
anger in this cause. A readiness to resent injuries is a 
virtue, only in those who are slow to injure. 

Love. Then 1 Avill be ruled by you ; and ,when you 
shall think proper to undeceive Townly, may your 
good qualities make as sincere a convert offliim as 
Amanda’s have of mA When truth’s extorted from 
us, then we own tlie ix)be of virtue is a sacred habit. 

Could women but our secret counsels scan — 

Could they but reach the deep reserve of map — 
To keep our love they’d rate their virtue high. 
They live together, and together die. 


[Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s Hovae, 

m C 

Enter Miss Hoyden, Nurse, and Yoiing Fasuton. 

Young F. This quick despatch of the cliaplain I 
take so kindly, it shall give him claim to my favour as 
long as I live, 1 assure you. 

Miss H. And to mine too,, I promise you. 

Nurse. I most humbly Fuank your honours; and 
may your children swarm about you like bees about a 
honeycomb ! ^ 

Miss H. ’Ecod, with all my heart ; the more the 
merrier, I say — h^j no>‘se ? 

. Enter Lory. 

r 

Lory. One word with you, for heaven’s sake. 

[Talking Young Fashion hastily aside. 

Young F. What the devil’s the matter ? 

Lory. Sir, your fortune’s ruined if you are not mar- 
ried. Yonder’s your brother arrived, with two coaches 
and s^ horses, twenty footmen, and a coat worth 
foui-score pounds ; so judge what will become of your 
lady’s heart. 

Young F. Is he in the house yet ? 

Lory. No, tliey are capitulating with him at the 
gate.* Sir Tunbelly luckily takes him for an impostor; 
and I have told him that we had heard of this plot 
before.. 

Young F. That’s right- [Turning to Miss Hoyden.] 
My dear, hare’s a troublesome business my man tells 
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me of, but don’t be frightened ; we shall be too hard 
for the rogue. Here’s an impudent fellow at the gate 
(not knowing I was come hither incognito) has 
taken my name upon him, in hopes to run away with 
you. . 

Miss H. Oh, the brazen-faced varlet; it’s well we 
are -married, or may be we miglit never have been so. 

Yoxing F. ,Egad, like enough., [Aside^ Pr’ythee, 
nurse, run to Sir Tunbelly, and stop him irom going to 
the gate before I speak with him. 

Nurse. An’t please your honoar, my lady and I had 
best lock ourselves up till’the danger be over. 

Youwj F. Do so,* if yflu please. 

Miss H. Not so fast; * I won’t be locked up any more, 
now I’m married. ' • 

Young F. Yes, pray, my dear, do, till we have seized 
this rascal. 

Miss H. Nay, if you’ll pray me, I’ll do anything. 

[Exit Miss Hoyden and Nurse. 

Young F. [ To 1 jORY,] Hark you, sirrah, things are 
better than you imagine. The wedding’s over. 

Lory. The devil it is, sir ! 

Young F. Not a word — call’s safe; but Sir Tunbelly 
don’t know it, nor must not yet. So I am isesolved to 
brazen the brunt of the business out, and have the 
pleasure of turning the impostor upon his lordship, 
which I believe may easily be done. 

Enter Sir Tunijelly Clumsy. 

Did you ever hear, sir, of so impudent an undertaking ? 

Sir 21 Never, by the mass ; but we’ll tickle him. I’ll 
waiTant you. 

Young F. They tell me,* sir, he has a great many 
people with him, disguised like servants. 
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Sir T. Ay, ay, rogues enow, but we have mastered 
them. We only fired a few shot over their heads, and 
the regiment scowered in an instant. . Here, Tummas, 
bring in your prisoner. 

Young F. If you please. Sir Tunbelly, it will be best 
for me not to confront the fellow yet, till you have 
heard how far his impudence will carry him. 

Sir T. Egad, your lordship is an ingenious person. 
Your lordship then will please to step aside. 

Lory. ’Fore heaven, I applaud my master’s modesty. 

{^Exit with Young Fashion. 

t 

« , 

Enter Seuvants, toith Lord Foppington disarmed. 

* Sir T. Come, bring him along, bring him along. 

Lord F. What the plague do you mean, gentlemen ? 
Is it fair time, that you are all drunk before supper ? 

Sir T. Drunk, sirrah ! here’s an impudent rogue for 
you now. Drftnk or sober, bully. I’m a justice o’ the 
peace, and know how to deal with strollers. 

Lord F. Strollers! 

Sir T. Ay, strollers. Come, give an account of 
yourself. What’s your name? Where do you live? 
Do you pay scot and lot ? • Come, are you a freeholder 
or a copyholder? 

Lord F. And why dost* thon^ ask me so many im- 
pertinent questions ? 

Sir T. Because 1*11 make you answer ’em before I 
'have done with yon, you rascal yon. 

Lord F. Before Gad, all the answers I can make 
to *enf is, that you are a very extraordinary old fellow, 
stap my vitals I 

Sir T. Nay, if thou art joking deputy lieutenants, 
we know how to deal wi& you. Here, draw a war* 
rant for him immediately. 
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Lord F. A warrant 1 What the devil is’t then 

wonldst be at, old gentleman ? 

Sir T. I would be at you, sirrah my hands were 
not tied as a magistrate), and with these two double 
fists beat your teeth down your throat, you dog you. 

Lord F. And why wouldst thou spoil my face at 
tliat rate? • * * 

Sir T. Fq).* your design to roJ> me of my daughter, 
villain. , 

Lord F. Rab thee of thy daughter I Now db I begin 
to believe I am in bed and asleep, and that all this is 
but a dream. Pr’ythee, t)ld father, wilt thou give me 
leave to ask thee one question ? 

Sir T. I can’t tell whether I will or not, till I know 
what it is. •. • 

Lord F. Why, then, it is, whether thou didst not 
write to my Lord Foppington, to come down and marry 
thy daughter? 

Sir T. Yes, marry, did I, and my Lbrd Foppington 
is come down, and shall marry my daughter Before 
she’s a day older. 

Lord F. Now give me thy hand, old dad ; I thought 
we should understand one another at last. 

Sir T. The fellow’s mad. Here, bind, him hand 
and foot. [They bind him. 

Lord F. Nay, pr’ythee, "knight, leave fbolBig; thy 
jest begins to grow dull. 

Sir T. Bind him, I say — he’s mad. Bread and 
water, a dark room, and a whip, may bring him to his 
senses again. 

Lord F. Pr’ythee, Sir Tunbelly, why should you 
take such an aversion to the freedom of my addi*ess, as to 
suffer the rascals thus to skewer down my arms like a 
rabbit ? Fgad, if I don’t awake, by all that I can see, 
this is like to prove one of the most impertinent^reams 
that ever I dreamt in my life. LAw'tfe. 
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Re-enter Miss Hoyden and Nurse. 

Miss H. [ Going up to Mm.^ Is this he that would 
have run — Fough, how he stinks of sweets ! Pray, 
father, let him be di*agged through the horse-pond. 

Lord F. This must be my wife, by her natural in- 
clination to* her husband. * . [JsiVfe. 

Miss H. Pray, father, what do you intend to do 
with him — ^hapg him? 

Sir T. That at least,' child. 

Nurse. Ay, and it's e’en too good for him too. 

Lord F. Madame la gouvernante, 1 presume : 
hitherto this appears to me £o 'be o'ne of the most ex- 
traordinary families that ever man of quality marched 
into. » A side. 

Sir T. What’s become of my lord, daughter? 

Miss H. He’s just coming, sir. 

Lord F. My lord, what does he mean by that, now ? 

• \Aside. 

Re-enter Young Fashion and Lory. 

Stap my vitals, Tam, now the dream’s out. 

Young F. Is this the fellow, sir, that designed to 
tidck me of your daughter ? 

Sir T. This is he, my lord ; how do you like him ? 
Is not be a pretty fellow to,get a fortune? 

Young F. I find by his dfbss he thought your 
daughter might be taken with a beau. . 

' Miss H. Oh, geminil Is this a beau? Let me 
see him again. Hal I find a beau is no such ugly 
thing, neither. 

Young F, Egad, she’ll be in love with him 
pres^dy. I’ll e’en have him sent away to gaol. 
[Aside."] Sir, though your* undei-taking shows you a 
pei'son of no extraordinary modesty, I suppose you 
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ha’n’t contidence enough to expect much favour from 
me? [To Lord Foppington. 

Lord F. Strike me dumb, Tam, thou art a very im- 
pudent fellow. 

Nurge. Look, if the varlet has not the effrontery to 
call his lordship plain Thomas. 

Lord F. My Lord Foppington, shall I beg one 
word with y^ur lordship? , 

Nurse. Ho, ho, it's my lord with hiju now. See 
liow afflictions will humble folks* 

Miss H. Pray, my lord, don’t let him whisper too 
close, lest he bite your eap off. 

Lord F. I am hot altogether so hungry as your 
ladyship is pleased to imagine. — Look you, Tam, I 
am sensible I have not been so kind te you as I ought, 
but I hope you’ll forgive what’s past, and accept of 
the five thousand pounds I offer. Thou mayst live in 
extreme splendour with it, stap my vitals ! 

[Apart to Young Fashion. 

Young F. It’s a muph easier matter to prevent a 
disease than to cure it. A quarter of that sum would 
have secured your mistress, twice as much cannot 
redeem hei*. [Apart. Leaving him. 

Sir T. Well, what says he? 

Young F. Only the rascal offered me a bribe to 
let him go. • * 

Sir T. Ay, he shall with a plague to him. Lead 
on, constable. . 

Enter a Seuvant. 

Starv. Sir, here is Muster Loveless, and Muster 
Colonel Townly, and some ladies, to wait on you. 

[To Young Fashion. 

Lory, So, ar, what will y6u do now ? [A^de. 

Young F. Be quiet ; they are in the plot to 
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Lory.] Only a few friends, Sir Tunbelly, whom I 
wished to introduce to you. 

Lord F. Thou art the most impudent fellow, Tam, 
that ever nature yet brought into the world. Sir Tun- 
belly, strike me speechless, but these are my friends 
and acquaintance, and my guests, and they will soon 
inform thee whether 1 am the true Lord Foppington 
or not. 

Enter Loveless, Colonel Townly, Amanda, and 
Berinthia. 

f 

« ^ 

Young F. So, gentlemen, this is friendly; I rejoice 
to see you. 

' Col. T. My Itfrd, we are fortunate to be the wit- 
nesses of your lordship’s happiness. 

Love. But your lordship will do us the honour to 
introduce us to Sir Tunbelly Clumsy ? 

Aman. And' us to your lady? 

Lord F. Ged take me, but they are all in a story. 

Sir T. Gentlemen, you do me much honour; my 
Lord Foppington’a friends will ever be welcome to 
me and mine. 

Young F. My love, let me introduce you to these 
ladies. 

Miss* H. By goles, they^-look so fine and so stiff, T 
am almost ashamed to come nig& ’em. 

Aman. A most enga^ng lady, indeed I 

Miss H. Thank ye, rqa’am. 

Ber. And I doubt not will soon distinguish herself 
in the*beau monde. 

Miu H. Where is that? 

Young F. You’ll soon learn, my dear. 

Love, ifnt. Lord Foppington—— 

Lor^ F. Sir/ 
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Love. Sirl I was not addressing myself to you, 
sir ! Pray who is tnis gentleman '? He seems rather 
in a singular predicament 

(Jol. T. For so well-dressed a person, a little oddly 
circunvstanced, indeed. 

Sir T. Ha, ha, ha ! So, these ai’e your friends and 
yoiir guests, ha, my adventui*er ? 

Lord F. .1 am struck dumb fvith their impudence, 
and cannot positively say whether I shall ever speak 
again or not. 

Sir T. Why, sir, this modest gentleman wanted to 
j)ass himself upon^me as* Lord Foppington, and carry 
off my daughter. 

Love. A likely plot to succeed, truly, ha, ha ! 

Lord F. As Gad shall judge me. Loveless, I did n<it 
expect this from thee. Come, pr’ythee confess the 
joke; tell Sir Tunbelly that I am the real Lord Fop- 
pington, who yesterday made love to thy wife; was 
honoured by her with a slap on the face, and afterwards 
pinked through the body by thee. 

Sir T. A likely story, truly, ftiat a peer would 
behave thus? 

Ijove. A pretty fellow, indeed, that would scandalize 
the character he wants to assume ; but what will you 
do with him. Sir Tunbelly? 

Sir T. Commit hiuj, certainly, unless the bride and 
bridegroom choose to pardon him. 

Lord F. Brid^ and bridegroom I For Gad's sake. 
Sir Tunbelly, ’tis tarture to me to hear you call 'em so. 

Miss H. Why, you ugly thing, what would you have 
him call us, dog and cat ? 

Lord F. By no means, miss ; for that sounds ten 
times more like man and wife than t’other. 

Sir 'JC, A precious rogue this to come a wooing I 
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Re-erOer a Servant. 

Serv. There are some gentlefolks below to wait upon 
Lord Foppingtou. 

Col. T. ’Sdeath, Tom, what will you do now 'i 

\_Apart to Young Fashion. 

Lord F. Now, Sir Timbelly, here are witnesses, who 
I believe are not coiTopted. , 

Sir T. Pea^ie, fellow ! Would your lordship choose 
to have your gu^'sts shown here, or shall they Avait till 
we come to ’em? 

Young F. I believe, Sir Titnbelly, we had better not 
have these visitors here yet. Egad,* all must out. 

\_Aside. 

• Love. Confess, confess; we’ll stand by you. 

\^Apa)i. to Young Fashion. 

Lord F. Nay, Sir Tunbelly, I insist on your calling 
evidence on both sides, and if I do not prove that 
fellow an impostor 

Young F. Brother, I will save you the trouble, by 
now confessing that 1 am not what I have pa.s.sed 
myself for. Sir Tunbelly, I am a gentleman, and I 
flatter myself a man of character ; but ’tis with great 
pride I asspre you I am not Lord Foppington. 

Sir T. Ouns ! what’s this ? an impostor ? a cheat ? 
Fire afld faggots, if you* are not Lord Foppington, 
who the d — ^1 are you ? 

Young F, Sir, the best of my condition is, I am 
your &on>in-law ; and the worst of it is, 1 am brother 
to that noble peer. 

Zortf F. Impudent to the last. Gad dem me. 

Sir T. My son-in-law I Not yet, I hope. 

Young F. Pardon me, sir ; thanks to the goodness 
of your chaphun, and l£e kind offices of this old 
gentlewoman. 
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Ltmj. ’Tis true, indeed, sir; I gave your daughter 
away, and Mrs. Nurse, here, was clerk. 

Sir T. Knock that rascal down I But speak, 
Jezabel, how’s this? 

Niirse. Alas ! your honour, forgive me ! I have 
been overreached in this business as well as you. 
Your worship .knows, if the wodding-dinner had been 
ready you would have given her away with your own 
hands. ’ 

Sir T. But how durst you do^ this without acquaint- 
ing me ? 

Nurse. Alas ! if your, worship had seen how the 
poor thing begged* and. ffl*ayed, and clung and twined 
about me like ivy round an old wall, you would say, 
1, who had nursed it, and reared it^ must have had,a 
heart like stone to refuse it. 

Sir T. Ouns! I shall go mad! Unloose my lord 
there, you scoundrels! 

Lord F. Why, when these gentlemen are at leisure, 
I should be glad to congratulate you on your son-in- 
law, with a little more freedom of address. 

Miss H. Egad, though, I don’t see which is to be 
my husband after all. 

Love. Come, come. Sir Tunbelly, a man of your 
understanding must perceive that an affair of this 
kind is not to be mended J)y anger and reprcwches. 

Col. T. Take my word for it. Sir Tunbelly, you are 
only tricked into a son-in-law you may be proud of; 
my friend, Tom Fashion, is as honest a fellow as ever 
breathed. 

Love. That he is, depend on't; and will Ivunt or 
drink with you most aft'ectionately; be generous, old 
boy, and forgive them 

Sir T. Never, Tlie hussy! when I had set my 
heart on getting her a title. 
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Lord F. Now, Sir Tunbelly, that I am antrussed, 
give me leave to thank thee for the very extraordinary 
reception I have met with in thy d — d, execrable man* 
sion ; and at the same time to assure you, that, of all 
the bumpkins and blockheads 1 have had the mis- 
fortune to meet with, thou ait the most obstiuate and 
egregious, strike me ugly^ 

Sir T. What’s this? I believe vou are both rogues 
alike. • 

Jjord F. No, Sir Tunbelly, thou wilt find, to thy 
unspeakable mortification, that I am the real Lord 
Foppington, who was to hav^ disgraced myself by an 
alliance with a clod ; and that jthou* hast matched thy 
girl to a beggarly younger brother of mine, whose title- 
deeds might be contained in thy tobacco-box. 

Sir T, Puppy ! puppy 1 I might prevent their being 
beggars, if 1 chose it ; tor 1 could give ’em as good a 
rent-roll as your lordship. 

Lord F. Ajj, old fellow, but you will not do that, 
for that would be acting like a Christian, and thou art 
a barbarian, stap my vitals ! 

Sir T. Udzookers I Now six such words more, and 
I'll forgive them directly. 

Love. ’Slife, Sir Tunbelly, you should do it, and 
bless yourself. Ladies, what say you ? 

Amoj^, Good Sir TunbeUy, you must consent. 

Ber. Come, you have beea young youi-self. Sir 
Tunbelly. 

_ Sir T. Well, then, if I must, I must ; but turn — turn 
that sneering lord out however, and let me be revenged 
on Boipebody. But first look whether I am a barbarian 
or not; there, children, I join your hands; and when 
I’m in a better humour I'll give you my blessing. 

* Low. Nobly done. Sir 'I^nbelly; and we shall see 
you dance at a grandson’s christening yet. 

/ 
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Miss H. By goles tliougli, I don’t undersfetnd this. 
What, an’t I to be a lady after all ? only plain Mrs. 
What’s my husband’s name, nurse ? 

Nurse. Squire Fashion. 

Miss H. Squire, is he? Well, that’s better than 
nothing. 

JOord F. Now I will put on a philosophic air, and 
show these people, that it is not possible to put a man 
of my quality out of countenance. [Aside."] Dear Tam, 
since things are fallen out, pr’ythee give "me leave to 
wish thee joy ; I do it de bon coeur^ strike me dumb ! 
You have maiiied into a family of great politeness and 
uncommon elegance of ipanners, and your bride appeal’s 
to be a lady beautiful in person, modest in her deport- 
ment, refined in her sentiments, and of nice morality, 
split my windpipe ! 

Miss H. By goles, husband, break his bones, if he 
calls me names. 

Young F, Your lordship may keep up your spirits 
with your grimace, if you please ; I shall support mine 
by Sir Tunbelly’s favour, with this lady and three 
thousand pounds a year. 

Lord F, Well, adieu, Tam. Ladies, I kiss your hands. 
Sir Tunbelly, I shall now quit this thy den ; but while 
I retain the use of my arms, I shall ever remember thou 
art a demn’d, horrid savage^ Ged demn me ! • [Eodt. 

Sir T. By the massf ’tis well he’s gone, for I should 
ha’ been provoked, by-and-by, to ha’ dun un a mischief. 
Well, if this is a lord, I think Hoyden has luck o’her 
side, in trpth. 

Col. T. She has indeed. Sir Tunbelly bul^I hear 

the fiddles ; his lordship, 1 know, had provided ’em. 

Love. O,’ a dance and a bottle. Sir Tunbelly, by all 
means. * 

Sir. T. I had forgot the company below; well — 
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what — ^we must be merry then, ha? and dance and 
drink, lia ? Well, ’fore i^orge, you sha’n’t say I do 
these things by halves. Son-in-law there looks like a 
hearty rogue, so we’ll have a night on't : and which of 
♦hese ladies will be the old man’s partner, ha? 'Eeod, 
I don’t know how I came to be in so good a humour. 

Ber, Well, Sir Tunbelly, my friend apd I both will 
endeavour to keep you so : you have done a generous 
action, and are entitleft to our attention, ff vou should 
be at a loss to divert your new guests, Ave will assist 
you to relate to them the plot of your daughter’s 
marriage, and his lordsliip’s /leserved mortification ; a 
subject which perhaps may ‘afford • no bad evening’s 
entertainment. 

. Sir T. ’Ecod, .with all my heart; though I am a 
main bungler at a long story. 

Ber, Never fear ; we will assist you, if the tale is 
judged woi-th being repeated ; but of this you may be 
assured, that Avhile the intention is evidently to please, 
British auditors will ever be indulgent to the errors of 
the performance [ExeutU. 
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TelIi me, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 

Who rail by precept, and detract by rule, 

Lives there no character, ‘so tried, so known. 

So deck’d with grace, ahd so unlike your own, 

That even you assist her fame to raise. 

Approve by envy, and by silence praise ? 

Attend ! — a model shall attract your view — 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you ! 

You shall decide if this a portrait prove. 

Or fond creation of the Muse and Lovet 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and si^e. 

Ye matron censors of this childish age. 

Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 

A fixed antipathy to young and fair; 

liy cunning, cautious ; or by nature, cold. 

In maiden madness, virulently bold ! 

Attend 1 ye skilled to coin 4he precious tale, 
Creating proof, where innuendos fail ! 

Whose practised memories, cruelly exact. 

Omit no circumstance, except the fact ! 

Attend all ye who boast — or old or young — 

The living libel of a slanderous tongue ! 

So shall my theme as &r contrasted be. 

As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny 
Come, gende Amoret (for ’neath that name, 

In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s fame) ; 
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Come — for but thee who seeks the Muse ? and while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 

With timid grace and hesitating eye, . 

The perfect model, which 1 boast, supply. 

Vain Muse I couldst thou the humblest sketch create 
Of her, or slightest charm pouldst imitate — 

Could thy blest strain in kindred colours' trace 
The faintest wonder oft her form and face-.- 
Poets would study the.immortal line, 

And BeyTiolds own his art subdued by thine ; 

That art, which well might added lustre give 
»To Nature’s best, and Heave]\’s superlative : 

On Granby's cheek might bid new glories rise. 

Or point a purer beam from Deoon's eyes ! 

Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s praise. 

Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery pays ! 

But praising Amoret we cannot err. 

No tongue o’ervalues Heaven, or flatters her I 
Yet she by Fate’s perverseness — ^shc alone 
Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise lier own 
Adorning Fashion, unadom’d by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness ; 

Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild ; 

No state has Amoreti no studied mien : 

• ^ 

She frowns no goddess^ and* she pioves no queen. 

The softer charm that in her manner lies 
Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise ; 

It justly suits th’ expression of her face — 

’1^ less than digni^, and more than grace I 
On her pure cheek &e native hue is such. 

That form’d by Heav’n to be admired so much, 

The hand divine, with a 1^ partial care. 

Mig ht w^ have fix’d a fainter crimson there, 
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And bade the gentle inmate of her breast — 

Inshrined Modesty I — supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 

Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are fmnt ! 
Blit moving Love himself appears to teach 
Their action, though denied to rule her speech ; 

And thou who seest her speak and dost not hear. 
Mourn not l^er distant accents ’s^pe thine ear ; 
Viewing those lips, thou still may’st malos pretence 
To judge of what she says, and swear ’tis sense: 
Cloth’d with such grace, with such expression fraught, 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought ! 
But dost thou farther wbtch, with charm’d surprise, 
The mild irresolution of her eyes,* 

Curious to mark how frequent they repose. 

In brief eclipse and momentary close — 

Ah ! seest thou not an ambush’d Cupid there, 

Too tim’rous of his charge, with jealous care 
Veils and unveils those beams of heav’uly light. 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight ? 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet, 

In pard’ning dimples hope a safe retreat. 

What though her peaceful breast should ne’er allow 
Subduing frowns to arm her alter’d brow. 

By Love, I swear, and by his gentle wiles. 

More fatal still the mercy of her smiles ! 

Thus lovely, thus adorn’d, possessing all 
Of bright or fair Jdiat can to woman fall. 

The height of vwiity might well be thought 
Prerogative in her, and Nature’s fault 
Yet gentle Amor^ in mind supreme 
As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme ; 

And half mistrustful of her beauty’s store. 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before : — 
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Read in all knowledge that hei* sex should reach, 
Though Greville^ or the JlfMse, should deign to teach, 
Fond to improve, nor tim’rous to discern 
How far it is a woman's grace to leani ; 

In Millar s dialect she would not prave 
Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love. 

Graced by those signs,* which truth delights to own,- 
The timid blush, and ^^ild submitted tone; 

WJuite’er sh€wsu3's, though sense appear throughout, 
Display’s the tender hue of fenifile doubt ; 

Deck’d with that charm, how lovely wit appears. 
How graceful science.^ wJien tliat robe she wears I 
Such too her talents, and her bent of mind. 

As speak a sprightl/ heart by thought refined, 

A taste for mirtlr, by contemplation school’d, 

A turn for ridicule, by candour ruled, 

A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide ; 

An awe of talent, which she owns with pride ! 

Peace! idle' Muse, no more thy strain prolong. 

But "yield a theme, tliy waimest praises wrong ; 

Just to her merit, thongh thou canst not raise 
’Thy feeble verse, behold th’ acknowledged praise 
Has spread conviction through the envious train. 

And cast a fatal gloom o’er Scandal’s reign ! 

And lo ! each pallid hag, with blister’d tongue, 
Muttera assent to all thy zeal has sung — 

Owns all the colours just — the outline true; 

Thee my inspirer, and my model — Ceewb I 
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A ficrrooii for Scandal ! tell me; I beseeA 
K cods there a school this modish art to teach you t’ 

No need of lessons now,*the knowing think ; 

We might as well'be taught to eat and drink. 

Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones — ^let them rea^ the papers ; 

Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit ; 

Crave what you will — there’s quantum suffudt 
‘ Lord I' ci’ics my Lady Wormwood (who loves tattle, 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 

Just ris’n at noon, all night at cards when thi’eshing 
Strong tea and scandivl — ‘ Bless me, how refreshing ! 

* (live me tlie papers, Lisp — how bold and free ! (s?/>s) 
‘ Last night Lord L. (stjps) ims caught with Lady D. 

‘ For aching heads what chaiming sal volatile! {sips.) 

‘ If Mrs. B. toil! still continue flirting^ ' 

‘ We hope she’ll draw, or we’ll undraw curiain. 

‘ Fine ssxtire, poz — ^in •public all abuse it, 

‘ But, by ourselves {sip^y our praise we can’t refuse it, 
‘ Now, Li^y read you — there, at that dash and star.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am — A certain lord had best hewarcy 
‘ Who lives not twenty miles from Orosvenor Sqvflre; 

‘ For should he Lady W.find w^LUngy 
‘ Wormwood is bitten^ — ‘ Oh ! that’s me,, the villain 1 
‘ Throw it behind tlie fire,* and never more 
‘ Let that vile paper come within my door.* 
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Thus at otir friends we laugh, who feel the dart ; 

To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 

Is our young bard so young, to think that he 
Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny ? 

Knows he the world so little, and its trade? 

Alas ! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

So strong, so swift, the Inonster there’s no gagging ; 
Cut Scandal’s head ofF,^still the tongue is w/igging. 
Proud of your, smiles once lavishly bestow’d, 

Again our young Don Quixote takes the road j 
To show his gratitude he draws his pen. 

And seeks this hydra. Scandal^ in his den. 

For your applause all perils he Vonlil through — 
He’ll fight — that’s wi*ite — a cAvalliero true, 

Till every drop of •blood— that’s ink— is spilt for you 
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ACT I.— SCENE L 
Lady Sneerwell’s Home. 

Discovered Lady Snberwell a^ ike dressing-table ; 

Snake drinking chocohie. 

« 

Lady Sneer. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, 
were all inserted ? 

Snake. They were, madam ; and as I copied them 
myself in a feigned hand, there can be no suspicion 
whence they came. , 

Lady Sneer. Did you circulate the report of Lady 
Brittle’s intrigue with Capt^n Boastall ? * 

Snake. That’s in as '’fine a train as your ladyship 
could wish. In t|^e common coarse of things, I think 
it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s ears within four-and- 
twenty hours ; and then, you know, the business is as 
good as done. ' • 

Lady Sneer. Why, truly, Mra. Clackitt has a very 
pretty talent, and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madam, arrd has been tolerably sue* 
cessful in her day. To my knowledge she has been 
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the cause of six matches being broken off, and three 
sons disinherited; of four forced elopements, and as 
many close confinements ; nine separate maintenances, 
and two divorces. Nay, I have more than once traced 
her causing a t^h-tSte in the Toum and Country 
Magazine^ when tihe parties, perhaps, had never seen 
each other’s face before in ‘the course of their l»ves. 

Lady Sneer. She ceiiainly has taients, uuc her 
manner is gross. * 

Snake. ’Tis veiy true. She generally designs well, 
has a free tongue, and a bold invention ; but her colour- 
ing is too dark, and heroutlinf.s often extravagant. She 
wants that delicacy of tint, ‘and mellowness of sneer, 
which distinguishes your ladyship’s scandal. 

, Lady Sneer. Xou are partial. Snake. 

Snake. Not in the least; everybody allows that 
Lady Sneerwell can do more with a word or a look 
than many can with the most laboured detail, even 
when they happen to have a little troth on their side 
to support it. 

Lady Sneer. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am no 
hypocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap from the 
success of my efforts. Wounded myself in the early 
part of my life by the envenomed tongue of slander, I 
confess I liave since known no pleasure equal to the 
reducing others to the level of my own injured repu- 
tation. * 

Snake. Nothing can be more natural. But, Lady 
&ieerwell, there is one affair in which you have lately 
employed me, wherein, 1 confess, 1 am at a loss to 
guess your motives. 

Lady Sneer. 1 conceive you mean with respect tp 
my neighbour, l%r Peter Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake. I do. Here are *two young men, to whom 
Sir Peter has acted as a kind of guardian since thek 
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father’s death ; the eldest possessing the most amiable 
character, and universally well spoken of ; the 
youngest, the most dissipated and extravagant young 
fellow in the kingdom, without friends or character: 
the former an avowed admirer of your ladyship, and 
apparently your favourite ; the latter attached to Maria, 
Sir Peter’s ward, and coiifesredly beloved by her. 
Now, on the face of these circumstances, it is utterly 
unaccountable to me, why you, the widow of a city 
knight, with a good jointure, should not close with the 
passion of a man of such character and expectations as 
Mr. Surface ; and more so why you should be so un- 
commonly earnest to destroy the mutual attachment 
subsisting between his brother Charles and Maria. 

Lady Sneer. Then at once to unravel this mystery, 

I must inform you, that love has no share whatever in 
the intercourse between Mr. Surface' and me. 

Snake. No ! 

Lady Sneer. His real attachment is to Maria, or her 
fortune 5 but finding in his brother a favoured rival, he 
has been obliged to mask his pretensions, and profit by 
my assistance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more puzzled why you should 
interest yourself in his success. 

Lady Sneer. Jlow dull you are ! Cannot you sur- 
mise liie weakness which I hitherto, througla shame, 
have concealed even *fi'om you? Must 1 confess that 
Charles, that libertine, that extravagant, that bankrupt 
in fortune and reputation, that he it is lor whom I’m 
thus anxious and malicious, and to gain whom 1 would 
sacrifice everything ? ^ 

Sruike. Now, indeed, your conduct appears con- 
sistent ; bat how came you and Mr. Siirfiice so con- 
fidential ? 

Lady Sneer, For our mutual interest. 1 have found ‘ 
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him out a long time since. I know him to be artful, 
selfish, and malicious ; in short, a sentimental knave ; 
while with Sir Peter, and indeed with all his acquain- 
tance, he passes for a youthful miracle of prudence, 
good sense, and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he has nbt his 
e-qual in England ; and above all, he praises him as a 
man of sentiment. 

Lad^ Sneer. True; 'and with the assistance of his 
sentiment anH hypocrisy, he has brought Sir Peter 
entirely into his interest with regard to Maria ; while 
poor Charles has no friend in^the house, though, I fear, 
he has a powerful one in Maria’s heart, against whom 
we must direct our schemes. 

' * Enter Sbkvakt. 

Serv. Mr. Surface. 

Lady Sneer. Show him up. [_Exit Servant. 

• Enter Joseph Surface. 

Joseph S. My dear Lady Sneei*well, how do you do 
to-day ? Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

Lady Sneer. Snake has just been rallying me on our 
mutual attachment; but I have informed him of our 
real vi«ws. You know how useful he has been to us, 
and, believe me, the confidence»is not ill placed. 

Joseph S. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect 
a man of Mr. Snake’s sensibility and (liscemment. 

La^ Sneer. Well, well, no compliments now ; but 
tell nje when you saw your mistress, Maria ; or, what 
is more material to me, your brother. 

Joseph S. 1 have not seen either since 4 left you ; 
but I can inform you that* they never meet Some of 
your stories have taken a good effect on Maria. 
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Lady Sneer. Ah ! my dear Snake ! the merit of 
this belongs to you ; but do your brother’s distresses 
increase ? 

Jos^h S. Every hour. I am told he has had an- 
other execution in the house yesterday. In short, his 
dissipation and extravagance exceed anything I have 
ever heard of. . • • 

Lady Sneer. Poor Charles ! 

Joseph S. True, madam ; notwithstanding his vices, 
one can’t help feeling for him. * Poor Charles ! I’m 
.sure I wish it were in my power to be of any essential 
service to him ; for the mjin who does not share in the 
distresses of a brother, evdh though merited by his own 
misconduct, deserves 

Lady Sneer. O Lud ! you are going to be moral, 
and forget that you ai*e among friends. 

Joseph S. Egad, that’s true! I’ll keep that senti- 
ment till I see Sir Peter; however, it certainly is a 
charity to rescue Maria from such a libertine, who, if 
he is to be reclaimed, ^n be so only by a person of 
your ladyship’s superior accomplishments and under- 
standing. 

Snake. I believe. Lady Sneerwell, here’s company 
coming; I’ll go and copy the letter I mentioned to 
you. Mr. Surface, your most obedient Snake. 

Joseph S. Sir, your very devoted. Lady Sneerwell, 
I am very soriy you have put any further confidence 
in that fellow. 

Lad^ Sneer. Why so? 

Joseph S. I have lately detected him in frequent 
conference with old Rowley, who was formerly my 
father's steward, and has never, you know, been a 
friend of mine. 

Lady Sneer. And do you-think he would betray us? 

Joseph S. Nothing more likely ; take my word for’t, 
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]<ady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn’t virtue enongb to Iw 
fiiithful even to his own villany. Ah ! Maria I 

Enter Maria. 

Lady Sneer. Maria^ my dear, how do you do? 
What’s the matter? . 

Maria. Oh ! there is that disagreeable lover of mine, 
Sir Benjamin Backbitei, has just called at my guardian’s, 
with his odious uncle,' Crabtree ; so I slipped out, and 
ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady Sneer. Is that all ? < 

Joseph S. If my brother ‘Charles had been of the 
party, madam, perhaps you would not have been so 
ipuch alarmed. 

Lady Sneer. Nay, now you are severe; for I dare 
swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard you 
were here. But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin 
done, that you would avoid him so? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing; but ’tis for what 
he has said: his conversation is a perpetual libel on 
all his acquaintance. 

Joseph S. Ay? and the worst of it is, there is no 
advantage in not knowing him; for he’ll abuse a 
stranger just as soon as his best friend; and his 
unde’s* as bad. _ 

Lad^ Sneer. Nay, but we should make allowance; 
Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. , 

. Maria. For my part, I confess, madam, wit loses its 
respect with me, when I see it in company with malice. 
Wha^o you think, Sur&ce? 

Joseph S, Certainly, madam; to smile at the jest 
which plants a thorn in another’s breast is to become 
a principal in the mischiel 

Idody Sneer. Pshaw I there’s no possibility of being 
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witty without a little ill nature : the malice ol' a good 
thing is the barb that makes it stick. What’s your 
opinion, Mr. Surface? • 

Joseph S. To be sure, madam; that conversation, 
where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever 
appear tedious and insipid. 

•Maria. Well, I’ll not debate tow far scandal may he 
allowable ; hut in a man, I am sure, it is always con- 
temptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a 
thousand motives to depreciate each other; but the 
male slanderer must have the cowardice of a woman 

before he can ti*aduce <»ne. 

• * • 

Enter Servant. 

Sei'v. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and if your 
ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Lady Sneer, Beg her to walk in. [Exit Servant.] 
Now, Maria, here is a character to yoiir taste; for though 
iirs. Candour is a little talkative, everybody allows her 
to be the best natured ^nd best sort of woman. 

Maria. Yes, with a very gross afiPectation of good 
nature and benevolence, she does more mischief than 
the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph 8. I’faith that’s true, Lady Sneery^ell: when- 
ever 1 hear the current running against the characters 
of my friends, I never tynk them in such cUtnger as 
when Candour undertakes their defence. 

Lady Sneer. Qush ! here she is ! 

Enter Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. Can. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how hawe you 
been thia century? Mr. Surface, what news do you 
hear? though indeed it is no matter, for 1 think one 
hears nothing else but scftndal. 

Jos^h 8. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 
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Mrs, Can. Oh, Maria! child, what in the whole 
afiBur off between yon and Charles? His extravagance, 
I jn^sume ; the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria. Indeed I I am very sorry, ma’am, the town 
is not better employed. 

Mrs. Can. True, true, child ; but there’s no stopping 
people’s tongues. I own *1 was hurt to hear it, as I 
indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, that your 
guardian. Sir* Peter, and Lady Teazle have not agreed 
lately as well as could be wished. 

Maria. ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy 
themselves so. • 

Mrs. Can. Veiy true, chil^;' but what’s to be done? 
People will talk ; there’s no preventing it. Why, it 
was but yesterday I was told Miss Gadabout had 
eloped with Sir Filigree Flirt. But, Lord ! there’s 
no minding what one heara; though, to be sure, I 
had this fi'om very good authority. 

Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs Can. So they are, child ; shameful ! shameful ! 
But the world is so censorious, no character escapes. 
Lord, now who would have suspected your friend. Miss 
Prim, of an indiscretion ? Yet such is the ilLnatnre 
of people,, that they say her uncle stopped her last 
wf«k, just as she was stepping into the York diligence 
with hSr dancing-master. • 

Maria. I’ll answer for’t there*aTe no grounds for that 
report. . 

. Mrs. Can. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare 
swear: no more, probably, than for the stoiy circu- 
lated last month, of Mrs. Festino’s affair with Colonel 
Cassino; though, to be sure, that matter was never 
rtghdy cleared up. 

Joseph 8. The .licence cff invention some people take 
is monstrous indeed. 
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Maria. ’Tis bo •, but, in my opinion, those yrho re- 
port sueh tinngs ate equally culpable. 

Mrs. Gan. To be sure they are; tale-bearers are as 
bad as the tale-ihakers ; ’tis an old observation, and a 
very true one. But what’s to be done, as I said before ? 
How will you prevent people from talking? To-day, 
Mrs. Clackitt. assured me, Mr.* and Mrs. Honeymoon 
were at last^become mere man and wife, like the rest 
of their acquaintance. She likewise hjnted that a 
certain widow, in the next street, had got rid of her 
dropsy' and recovered her shape in a most surprising 
manner. And at the same time. Miss Tattle, who was 
by, affirmed that Lord Buffalo had discovered his lady 
at a house of no extraordinary fame ; and that Sir H. 
Boquet and Tom Saunter were to measure swords om 
a similar provocation. But, Lord, do you think 1 
would report these things ? No, no I tale-bearers, as I 
said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Joseph S. Ah ! Mrs. Candour, if everybody had your 
forbearance and good-qp,ture ! 

Mrs. Can. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to 
hear people attacked behind their backs; and when 
ugly circumstances come out against our acquaintance, 
1 own I always love to think the best. Byjthe-bye, I 
hope ’tis not true that your brother is absolutely 
ruined ? ^ • 

Joseph S. I am afi'dld his circumstances are very 
bad indeed, ina’api. 

Mrs. Can. Ah ! I lieard so ; but yon must tell him 
to keep up his spirits; eveiybody almost is in the 
same way — Loi'd Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, Captain 
Quinze, and Mr. Nickit — ^all up, I hear, within this 
week ; so if Charles is undone, he’ll find half his ac- 
quaintance ruined too, and* that, you know, is a con- 
solation. 
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Jos^h S. Doubtless, ma’am ; a very great one. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir llcnjamin Backbite. 

[Exit Servant. 

Zxicfy Sneer. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues 
you ; positively you sha’n’t escape. 

Enter Crabtree qnd Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

Graht. Lady Sneeinvell, 1 kiss your hand. Mrs. 
Candour, I don’t believe you are acquainted with my 
nephew. Sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad ! ma’am, he 
has a pretty wit, and is a ^cetty poet too; isn’t he, 
Lady Sneerwell? 

Sir Benj. B. O fie, uncle ! 

Grabt. Nay, egad it’s true ; I back him at a rebus 
or a charade against the best rhymer in the kingdom. 
Has your ladyship heard the epiginm he wrote hist 
week on Lady Frizzle’s feather catching fire? Do, 
Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade you made last 
night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione. 
Come now; your first is the name of a fish, your 
second a great naval commander, and 

Sir Benj. B. Uncle, now — ^|)r’ythee 

Grabt. i’faith, ma’am, ’twould surprise you to hear 
how rqi^y he is at all these fine sort of things. 

Lady Sneer. I wonder, *oir* Benjamin, you never 
publish anything. 

Sir Beij. B. To say- truth, ma’am, ’tis very vulgar 
to print; and as my little productions are mostly 
satires and lampoons on particular people, I find they 
circulate more by giving copies in confidence to the 
friends of the parties. However, 1 have, some love 
el^^ies, which, when favoured with this lady’s smiles, 
1 mean to give the public. 
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Crabt. 'Fore heayen^ ma’am, they’ll immortalize 
you I You will be handed down to posterity, like 
Petrarch’s Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. 

Sir Benj. B. Yes, madam, I think yon will like 
them, when you shall see them on a beautiful quarto 
page,' where a neat rivulet of text shall meander 
through a meadow of margin. • ’Fore Gad, they will 
be the most elegant things of their kind ! 

Crabt. Bfit, ladies, that’s true. Have you heard 
the news ? • * 

Mrsr. Can. What, sir, do you mean the report of 

Crabt. No, ma’am, tl^at’s not it. Miss Nicely is 
going to be mai-rietl to her own footman. 

Mrs. Can. Impossible ! 

Crabt. Ask Sir Benjamin. ^ 

Sir Benj. B. ’Tis very true, ma’am ; everything is 
fixetl, and the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crabt. Yes; and they do say there were pressing 
reasons for it. 

Lady Sneer. Why I have heard something of this 
before. 

Mrs. Can. It can’t be, and I wonder any one should 
believe such a story, of so prudent a lady as Miss 
Nicely. 

Sir Benj. B. O Lud 1 ma’am, that’s the Very reason 
’twas believed at once. She has always ]peen so 
cautious and so resewefT, that everybody was sure 
thei'e was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs. Can. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as 
fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp, as 
a fever is generally to those of the strongest consti- 
tutions. But there is a sort of puny, sickly reputation, 
that is always ailing, yet will outlive the robuster 
characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir Benj. B. True, madam, there are valetudinarians • 
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in reputation as well as constitution; who, being 
conscious of their weak part, avoid the least breath 
of air, and supply thdr want of stamina by care and 
circumspection. 

Mrs. Can. Well, but this may be all a mistake. 
You know. Sir Benjamin, very trifling circumstances 
often give rise to the most injurious tales, 

Crabt That they do. I’ll be sworn, ma’am. Did 
you ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her lover 
and her character last summer at Tunbridge? Sir 
Benjamin, you remember it? 

Sir Bmj. B. Oh, to be siy-e ! The most whimsical 
circumstance. * 

Lady Sneer. How was it, pray ? 

Craht. Why, ope evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s assembly, 
tiie conversation happened to turn on the breeding 
Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says a young 
lady in company, I have known instances of it, for 
Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, had a Nova 
Scotia sheep that produced her twins. What! cries 
the Lady Dowager Dundizzy (wlio you know is as 
deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had twins? This 
mistake, as yon may imagine, threw the whole com- 
pany into a fit of laughter. However, ’twas the next 
morning everywhere reported, and in a few days 
believed by the whole town, that Miss Letitia 
l^per had actually been brought to bed of a fine boy 
and a girl ; and in less than a week there were some 
people who could name the lather, and the fiumhouse 
where the babies were put to nurse. 

La^ Sneer. Stiange, indeed I 
CrcM. Matter of fact, I assure you. O Lud I Mr. 
Surface, pray is it true that your uncle. Sir Oliver, 
is coming home ? 

Joseph S. Not that 1 know of, ind^, sir. 
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Oraht. He has been in the East Indies a long time. 
You can scarcely remember hinr, I believe? Sad 
comfort whenever he returns, to hear how your brother 
has gone on I 

Joseph S. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be 
sure; "but I hope no busy people have already pre- 
judiced Sir Oliver against hitn. *He may reform. 

Sir JBenj. B. To be sure he may; for my part, I 
never believed him to be so utterly void of principle 
as people say ; and though he has lost all his hiends, 
I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 

Crabt. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the Old 
Jewry was a ward, I hdieve Charles would be an 
alderman. No man more popular there, ’fore Gad! 
1 hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish tontine,; 
and that whenever he is sick, they have prayers for 
the recoveiy of his health in all the synagogues. 

Sir Benj. B, Yet no man lives in greater splendour. 
They tell me, when he entertains his hiends he will 
sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own securities ; 
have a score of tradesmen waiting in the antechamber, 
and an officer behind every gueat’s chair. 

Joseph S. This may be entertainment to you, gentle- 
men, but you pay very little regard to the feelings 
of a brother. 

Maria. Their malice is intolerable. Lady*Sneer- 
well, 1 must wish you « good morning: I’m not very 
welL [Exit Mabia. 

Mrs. Gan. O d^r ! she changes colour very much. 

Lady Sneer. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her: she 
may want assistance. » 

Mrs. Can. That I will, with all my soul, ma’am. 
Poor dear girl, who knows what her situation may be I 

• [Exit Mrs. Candour. 

Lady Sneer. ’’Twas nothing but that she could not 
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bear 'to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding 
their difference. 

Sir Benj. B. The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 

Graht. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 
pursuit for that: follow her, and put her inta good 
humour. Bepeat her some of your own verses. ‘Gome, 
I’ll assist you. 

Sir Benj. B. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hiu't 
you ; but depend on’t j^our brother is utteAy undone. 

Crabt O lud, lay 1* undone as ever man was. Can’t 
raise a guinea ! 

Sir Benj. B. And everytjjiing sold, I’m told, that 
was movable. • • 

Craht I have seen one that was at his house. Not 
{I thing left but, some empty bottles that were over- 
looked, and the family pictures, which I believe are 
framed in the wainscots. 

Sir Benj. B. And I’m very sorry, also, to hear some 
bad stories against him. [ Going. 

Graht. Oh I he has done many mean things, that’s 
certain. 

Sir Benj. B. But, however, as he’s your brother — — 

[ Going. 

Crabt. We’ll tell you all another opportunity. 

* \Exit Cbabtbee and Sir Benjamin. 

Lady Sneer. Hal ha I ’tisvery hard for them to leave 
a subject they have not quite mn down. 

Joseph S. And I believe the abuse was no more 
acceptable to your ladyship than Maiia. 

Lady Sneer. I doubt her affections are farther en- 
gage than we imagine. But the family are to be 
here this evening, so you may as well dine where you 
are, and we shall have an opportunity of observing 
&r&er; in the mean time. I’ll go and plot mischief, 
and you shall study sentiment. \Exewnt. 
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SCENE IL 
Bir Peter’s Rome. 

Enter Sii' Peter. 

Sir Peter T. When an old badielor mames a yonng 
wife, what is he to expect? ’Tis’now six months since 
Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men ; and I 
have been the most mi«erable dog ever since! We 
tifted a little going to •cllurch, and fairly quarrelled 
before the bells had done ringing. I was more than 
once nearly choked with gall during, the honeymoonj 
and had lost all comfort in life before my friends had 
done wishing me joy. Yet I chose with caution — a girl 
bred wholly in the country, who never knew luxury 
beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation above the 
annual gala of a race ball. Yet now she plays* her 
part in all the extravagant fopperies of the fashion and 
the town, with as ready a grace as if she had never 
seen a bush or a gi'ass'plot out of Grosvenor Square ! 
1 am sneered at by all my acquaintance, and para- 
graphed in the newspapers. She dissipates my fortune, 
and contradicts all my humours; yet the worst of it. 
is, I doubt 1 love her, or ^ should never bear all this. 
However, Pll never be weak enough to own it 

Enter Bowlet. 

Roviley. Oh I Sir Peter, your servant; how is it 
with you, ^ ? 

Sir Peter T. Very bad. Master Rowley, very bad. 

I meet with nothing but crosses emd vexations. 
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Rowley. What can have happened to trouble jon 
since yet^rday ? 

Sir P^er T. A good question to a married man 1 

Rowley. Nay, I’m sure your lady, Sir Peter, can’t be 
the cause of your uneasiness. 

’ Sir Peter T. Why, has anybody told you she was 
dead? 

Rowley. Gome, come. Sir Peter, you Ipve her, not- 
withstanding your tenfpers don’t exactly agree. 

Sir Peter T. But the fault is entirely hers, Master 
Bowley. 1 am, myself, the sweetest tempered man 
alive, and hate a teasing temper j and so 1 tell her a 
hundred times a day. ' ' 

Rowley. Indeed! 

, Sir Peter T. Ay ; and what is very extraordinary, in 
all our disputes she is always in the wrong ! But I^dy 
Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her house, encourage 
the perverseness of her disposition. Then, to complete 
my vexation, Maria, my ward, whom I ought to have 
the "power over, is detennine4 to turn rebel too, and 
absolutely refuses the man whom I have long resolved 
on for her husband; meaning, 1 suppose, to bestow 
herself on his profligate brother. 

Rowley. Yon know. Sir Peter, I have always taken 
the liberty to differ with you on the subject of these 
two young gentlemen. I only wish you may not be 
deceived in your opinion of ^e elder. For Charles, 
my life on’t! he will retrieve his errors yet. Thdr 
worthy father, once my honoured master, was, at his 
years, nearly as wild a spark ; yet, when he died, he 
did i)ot leave a more benevolent heart to lament his 
loss. 

Sir Peter T. You are wrong. Master Bowley. On 
their &tfaw*8 death, yon know, I acted as a kind of 
guardian to them Iwth, till their unele Sir Oliver’s 
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liberality gave them an early independence : of coarse, 
no person could have more opportanities of judging of 
their hearts, and 1 was never mistaken in my life. 
Joseph is indeed a model for the young men of the age. 
He is a man of sentiment, and acts up to the sentiments 
he profe&ses ; hut for the other, take my word for't, if 
he had any grain of virtue by deScent, he has dissipated 
it with the r^t of his inheritance. Ah I my old friend. 
Sir Oliver, will be deeply mortified whence finds how 
part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Rowley. 1 am sorry to find you so violent against 
the young man, because rthis may be the most critical 
period of his fortune. 1 came hither with news that 
will surprise you. 

Sir Peter T. What ! let me hear. • 

. Rowl^. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment in 
town. 

Sir Peter T. How ! you astonish me 1 I thought 
you did not expect him this month. • 

Rowley. 1 did not; bijt his passage has been remark- 
ably quick. 

Sir Peter T. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old 
friend. ’Tis fifteen years since we met.. We have 
had many a day together; but does he s^ill enjoin 
us not to inform his nephews of his arrival? 

Rowley. Most strictly.^ He means, before it is” 
known, to make some ^al of their dispositions. 

Sir Peter T. i^h I there needs no art to discover 
their merits; he shall have his way. But, pray, does 
he know 1 am married? 

Rowley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. • 

Sir Peter T. What, as we drink h^di to a friend in 
a consumption. Ah ! Oliver will laugh at me. We 
used to rail at matrimony together, and he has been 
•teady to his text. Well, he must be soon at my 
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house, though ! I'll instantly give orders for his 
reception. But, Master Eowley, don’t drop a word 
that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Rowley. By no means. 

Sir Peter T, For I should never be able to stiind 
Noll’s jokes ; so I’d have him think, Lord forgive me I 
that we are a very happy couple. 

Rowley. I understand you; but then . you must be 
veiy carefiiL not to differ while he is in the house with 
you. 

Sir Peter T. Egad, and so we must, and that’s im- 
possible. Ah ! Master Rowley, when an old bachelor 
marries a young wife, he deserves — no — the crime 
eairies its punishment along with it. [Rxeuiit. 


ACT IL— SCENE I. 

Enter Sir Petes and Lady Teazle. 

Sir Peter T, Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not 
bear k I 

Lady T, Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or 
not, as you please; but I ought to^have my own way 
in eveiything, and what’s more, I will, too. Whatl 
jhough I was educated in the country, I know veiy 
well* that women of fashion in London are accountable 
to nobody after they are married. 

Sir Peter T. Very well, ma’am, very “well; so a 
husband is to have no inffuence, no authority ? 

Lady T. Authority I No, to be sore; if you wanted 
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authority over me, you should have adopted me, and 
not married me : I am snre you were old enough. 

Sir Peter T. Old enough I ay, there it is. Well, 
well, Lady Teazle, though my life may be made un- 
happy^by your temper, I’ll not be ruined by your 
extravagance. 

Lady T. My extravagance ! "^Fm sure Fm not mor^ 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir Peter T. No, no, madam,'you shall, throw away 
no more sums on such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife ! to 
spend as much to furnish your dressing-room with 
flowers in winter as woulil suffice to turn the Pantheon 
into a green-house, aild* give a fSte champitre at 
Christmas. 

Lady T. And I am to blame. Sir Peter, because 
flowers are dear in cold weather? You should find 
fault with the climate, and not with me. For my 
part, Fm sure, I wish it was spring all the year round, 
and that roses grew under our feet. 

Sir Peter T. Oons ! ipadam ; if you had been bom 
to this, I shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus; but 
you forget what your situation was when I married you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a very disagreeable 
one, or I should never have mairied you. ^ 

Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, madam ; you were then in 
somewhat a humbler styl^: the daughter of plain" 
countiy squire. RecollS^ Lady Teazle, when I saw 
you first sitting ^jt your tambour, in a pretty figured 
linen gown, with a bunch of keys at your nde ; your 
hair combed smooth over a roll, and your apartment 
hung round with fruits in worsted, of your^ own 
working. 

Lady T. *0, yes 1 I remember it very well, and a 
cniiouB life I led. My dmly occupation to inspect the 
dmry, superintend the poultry, make extracts from the 
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£Binilj receipt book; and comb my annt Deborah's 
lap-dog. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, ma’am, 'twas so indeed. 

iMdy T. And then, you know, my evening amuse- 
ments ! To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not 
materials to make up; to play Pope Joan with the 
purate ; to read a sermon to my aunt ; or to be stuck 
down to an old spinet to strum my father, to sleep after 
a fox-chase. 

Sir Peter T. I am glad you have so good a memory. 
Yes, madam, these were the recreations 1 took you 
from ; but now you must hai e your coach — vis-d-vis — 
and three powdered footmen' before your chair; and, 
in the summer, a pair of white cats to draw you to 
Kensington Gardens. Ko recollection, I suppose, 
when you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach-horse ? 

Lady T. No ; I swear I never did that. I deny the 
butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir Peter T. This, madam, was your situation ; and 
what have I done for you? I have made you a 
woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, I have 
made you my wife. 

Lady % Well, thed, and there is but one thing more 
you can make me to add to the obligation, and that 
is—— " 

Sir Peter T. My widow, I oppose ? 

handy T. Hem ! hem 1 . 

, Sir Peter T. I thank you, madam ; but don’t flatter 
yourself; fl>r though your ill conduct may disturb my 
peace, it shall never break my heart, 1 promise you ; 
however, I am equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T. Hien why will yon endeavour to make * 
yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwm't me in eveiy 
little degant expense ? 
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Sir Peter T. 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any 
of these little elegant expenses when you married 
me ? 

Lady T. Lud,' Sir Peter! would you hare me be 
out of the fashion ? 

Sir Peter T. The fashion, indeed ! what had yon to 
do with the fashion before y6u iftarried me ? 

Lady T. For my part, I should think you would 
like to have your wife thought a*woman of taste. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, there again ; taste I Z — ds ! madam, 
you had no taste when you married me 1 

Lady T. That’s veiy <rue indeed. Sir Peter; and 
after having married yeu, 1 should never pretend to 
taste again, I allow. But now. Sir Peter, if we have 
finished our daily jangle, I presume I may go to my 
engagement at Lady Sneerwell’s. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, there’s another precious circum- 
stance ; a charming set of acquaintance you have made 
there. 

Lady T. Nay, Sir Ifeter, they are all peoplfi of 
rank and foi’tune, and remarkably tenacious of repu- 
tation. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of repu- 
tation with a vengeance ; for they don’t c}ioose any- 
body should have a character but themselves ! Such 
a crew I Ah ! many ^jyretch has rid on a*hurdte 
who has done less mischief than these utterers of 
forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of repu- 
tation. 

Lady T, What 1 would you restrain the freedom of 
speech? • 

Sir Peter T, Ah ! they have made you just as bad 
as any one of the society. 

Lady T. Why, I believe* I do bear a part with a 
tolerable grace. But I vow 1 bear no malice against 
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the people I abuse. When I say an ill-natured thing, 
’tis out of pure good humour ; and I take it for gi'anted, 
they deal exactly in the same manner with me. But, 
Sir Peter, you know you promised to come to Lady 
Sneerwell’s too. ^ 

Sir Peter T. Well, well, I’ll call in just to look after 
my own character. 

Lady T. Then indeed you must make haste after 
me, or you’ll he too late. So, good-bye to ye. 

[Exit Lady Teazle. 

Sir Peter T. So, I have gained much by my in- 
tended expostulation ; yet, with what a charming air 
she contradicts everything I sliy, and how pleasingly 
she shows her contempt for my authoiity ! Well, 
though I can’t make her love me, there is great satis- 
faction in quarrelling with her ; and I think she never 
appears to such advantage as when she is doing every- 
thing in her power to plague me. [Exit. 


SCENE 11. 

At Lady Sneerwell’s. 

# 

Enter Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Candour, Crabtree, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, aufi Joseph Suri-acb. 

^ Lady Sneer. Nay,, positively, we will hear it. 

Joe^h S. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir Benj. B. O plague on’t, uncle ! ’tis mere nonsense. 
Crabt. No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an ex- 
tempore I 

■ Sit Bery. B. But, ladies, you should be acquunted 
with the circumstances. Yon must know, that one day 
last week, as Lady Betty Curricle was taking the dust 
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in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo phaeton, she 
desired me to write some verses on her ponies, upon 
which 1 took out my pocket-book, and in one moment 
produced the following : — 

Sufe never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 

Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies: 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be wrong. 

Their legs are so slim, and th«ir tails are so long. 

• * 

Craht. There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, 
and on horseback too. 

Joseph S. A very Phoebus mounted, indeed, Sir Ben- 
jamin. 

Sir Benj. B. O dear sir I trifles, trifles. 

• • 

Bnter Lady Teazle and Maria. 

Mrs. Can. I must have a copy. 

Ladtf Sneer. Lady Teazle, 1 hope w% shall see Sir 
Peter ? 

Lady T. I believe he’ll wait on your ladyship 
presently. 

Lady Sneer. Maiia, my love, you look grave. Come, 
you shall set down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Maria, 1 take very little pleasure in cards ; however, 
I’ll do as you please. ^ 

Lady T, I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down 
with her; I thought he would have embraced this 
opportunily of speaking to me, before Sir Peter came. 

[Aside. 

Mrs. Can. Now, I’ll die, but you are so scandalous. 
I’ll forswear your society. 

Lady T. 'What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. Can. They’ll not allow our friend. Miss Ver- 
milion, to be handsome. 
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Lady Sneer. O surely she is a pretty woman. 

Craht. I'm very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs. Gan. She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lad^ T. Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs. Can. O fie 1 I'll swear her colour is natural ; 
1 have seen it come andjgo.. 

Lady T. I dare swear you have, ma'am ) it goes off 
at night, and comes again in the morning. < 

Sir BenJ. jB. ‘True, ma’am, it not only comes and goes, 
but what's more, egad ! her maid can fetch and carry it. 

Mrs. Can. Ha ! ha ! ha ! how I hate to hear you 
talk so I But surely, now, heij sister or teas, very 
handsome. 

Crabt. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? O Lord! she's six 
and fifty if she's ah hour. 

Mrs. Can. Now positively you wrong her ; fifty-two 
or fifty-three is the utmost; and I don’t think she 
looks more. 

Sir Benj. B. Ah I there’s no judging by her looks, 
unless one could see her face. 


Lady Sneer. Well, well, if Mrs. Eveigreen does take 
some pains to repmr the ravages of time, you must 
allow she efiects it with great ingenuity, and surely 
that’s better than the careless manner in which the 
widow Qchre chalks her wrinkles. 

Sir Benj. B. Nay, now, I*4y Sneerwell, you are 
severe upon the widow. Come, come, 'tis not that she 
paints so ill, but when she has finished her face, she 
Joins it so badly to her neck, that she looks like a 
mended statue, in which the connoisseur sees at once 
that thh head 's modem though the trunk 's antique. 

Crodd. Ha I ha I ha ! well said, nephew. 

Mrs, Can. Ha ! ha ! ha ! .well, you make me laugh, 
but I TOW I hate yon for it. What do you think of 
Miss Kmper? 
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Sir Benj. B. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady T. Yes, and on that account, when she is 
neither speaking nor laughing (which very seldom 
happens), she never absolutely shuts her mouth, but 
leaves it always on a jar, as it were — thus 

her teeth. 

Mrs. Gan. How can ydu be so ill-natured ? 

Lady T. Nay, I allow even that’s better than the 
pains Mrs. Prim takes to coitceal her, losses in front. 
She draws her mouth till it 'positively resembles the 
aperture of a poor’s box, and all her words appear to 
slide out edgewise, as, it were thus. How do you do., 
madam ? Yes^ tnadam. 

Lady Sneer. Very well. Lady Teazle ; I see you can 
be a little severe. • 

Lady T. In defence of a friend it is but justice. 
But here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Peter T. Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on 
me ! here is the whole set ! a character dead at every 
word, I suppose. [Aside. 

Mrs. Can. I am rejoiced you are corne. Sir Peter. 
They have been so censorious ; and Lady Teazle as bad 
as any one. ^ 

Sir Peter T. It ni^t be very distressing to you., 
Mrs. Candour,,! dare swear. 

Mrs. Can. O, they will allow good qualities to no- 
body ; not even good nature to our friend Mra. Pursy. 

Lady T. What, the fat dowager who was, at Mrs. 
Quadrille’s last night ? 

Mrs. Can. Nay, her bulk is. her misfortune; and 
when she takes such pains to get rid of it, you 
ought not to reflect on her. 
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Lady Sneer. That’s very true, indeed. 

Lady T. Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and 
small whey; laces herself by pullies; and often in the 
hottest noon in summer, you may see' her on a little 
squat pony, with her hair plaited up behind like a 
drummer’s, and puffing round the Ring on a full trot. 

Mrs. Can, I thank you,* Lady Teazle, for defending 
her. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, a good defence, truly f 

Mrs. Can. Truly, Lady Teazle is as censorious as 
Miss Sallow. 

Craht. Yes, and she is a cqrious being to pretend to 
be censoiious — an awkward gawky; without any one 
good point under heaven. 

.Mrs. Cafl. Po^tively you shall not be so very severe. 
Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine . by marriage, 
and as for her person, great allowance is to be made ; 
for, let me tell you, a woman labours under many dis> 
advantages who tries to pass for a girl at six-and* 
thirty. 

Lady Sneer. Though, surely, she is handsome still ; 
and for the weakness in her eyes, considering how much 
she reads by candlelight, it is not to be wondered at. 

Mrs. Can. True, and then as to her manner ; upon 
my word I think it is particularly graceful, considering 
had never had the least education ; for you know 
her mother was a Welsh i^liner, and her father a 
sogar*baker at Bristol. 

- Sir Benj. B. Ah I you are both of you too good 
natiired! 

SirJPeter T. Yes, d — d good natured ! This then- 
own relation ! mercy on me ! [Aside. 

Mrs. Can. For my part, I own I cannot bear to hear 
a fiiend ill spoken of. 

Sir Peter T, No, to be surel 
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Sir Benj. B. Oh ! you are of a moral turn. Mrs. 
Candour and 1 can sit for an hour and hear Lady 
Stucco talk sentiment. 

Lady T. Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is very well with 
the dessert after dinner; for she’s just like the French 
iruils one cracks for mottoes — made up of paint and 
.proverb. • • 

Mrs. Gan. ’Well, I never will join in ridiculing a 
friend ; and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle, and 
you all know what pretensions* she has to be critical on 
beauty. 

Crabt. O to be sur%! she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever* was seen ; 'tis a collection of 
features from all the different countries of the globe. 

Sir Benj. B. So she has, indeed-ran L'ish front-s- 
Craht. Caledonian locks — 

Sir Benj. B. Dutch nose — 

Crabt. Austrian lips — 

Sir Benj. B. Complexion of a Spaniard — 

Crabt. And teeth d la CJdnois. 

Sir Benj. B. In short, her face resembles a table 
d'hdte at Spa, where no two guests are of a nation — 
Crabt. Or a congress at the close of a general war — 
wherein all the members, even to her eyes, appear to 
have a different interest, and her nose and chin are the 
only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. Can. Hal haf*ha! 

Sir Peter T. Mercy on my life! — a peinson they 
dine with twice a week. [Aside. 

Lady Sneer. Go, go ; you are a couple of provoking 
toads. • 

Mrs. Can. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry 
the laugh off so ; for ^ve me leave to say that Mrs. 
Ogle 

Sir Peier T. Madam, madam, I beg your pardon ; 
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there's no stopping these good gentlemen's tongues. 
But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they 
are abusing is a particular friend of mine, 1 hope you’ll 
not take her part. 

Lady Sneer. Ha! ha! ha! Well said, Sir Peter! 
But you are a cruel creature — too phlegmatic yourself 
for a jest, and too peevish allow wit in others. 

Sir Peter T. Ah! madam, true wit is naore nearly 
allied to goo^-nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lady T. True, Sir Peter. I believe they are so near 
idcin that they can never be united. 

Sir Benj. B. Or rather, madam, suppose them to be 
man and wife, because one seldom s'ees them together. 

Lady T. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, 
I believe he would have it put down by Parliament. 

Sir Peter T. 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to 
consider the sporting with reputation of as much im- 
portance as poachingon manors, and pass an Act for 
the preservation of fame, I believe there are many 
would thank them for the bill. , 

Lady Sne&r. O Lud ! Sir Peter ; would you deprive 
ns of our privileges ? 

Sir Peter T. Ay, madam ; and then no person should 
be permit!^ to kill characters and run down reputa- 
tions, but qualified old maids and disappointed widows. 

Sneer. Go, you mon^r ! 

Mrs. Can. But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what, they hear? 

Sir Peter T. Yes, m^am, I would have law mer- 
chant for thmn too ; and in all cases of slander cur- 
rency« whoever the drawer of the lie was not to be 
found, the injured parties should have a right to 
come on any of the indorsers. 

Crabt. Well, for my pait, I believe there never was 
a scandalous tale without some foundation. 
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Sir Peter T. O, nine out of ten of the malicious in- 
ventions are founded on some ridiculous misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Lady Sneer. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to cards 
in the next room ? 

Enter a Servant, who whispers Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter^ T. I’ll be with them directly. I’ll get 
away unperceived. • ^ \^Apart. 

Lady Sneer. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave 
us? 

Sir Peter T. Your ladyship must excuse me; I’m 
called away by particalar business. But I leave my 
character behind me. [Exit Sir Peter. 

Sir Benj, B. Well; certainly, I^Rdy Teazle, that 
lord of yours is a strange being; I could tell you 
some stories of him would make yon laugh heartily 
if he were not your husband. 

Lady T. O, pray don’t mind that;, come, do let’s 
hear them. 

[Joins the rest of company going 
into the next room. 

Joseph S. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction in 
this society. 

Maria. How is it possible I should? If to raise 
malicious smiles at the mhrmities or misfortmo^^^f 
those who have never" injured us be the province of 
wit or humour, ^Heaven grant me a double portion of 
dulness ! 

Joseph S. Yet they appear more ill-natured than 
they are; they have no malice at heart. ^ 

Maria, Then is their conduct still more con- 
temptible;’ for, in my opinion, nothing could excuse 
the interference of their "tongues, but a natural and 
uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 
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JosapK 8. Undoubtedly, madam; and it has always 
been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate a malicious 
truth wantonly is more despicable than to falsify from 
revenge. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, 
and be unkind to me alone? Is hope to be denied 
the tenderest passion? 

Maria. Why will you 'distress me by renewing .the 
subject? ^ 

Jos^h 8^ Ah, Maria ! you would not treat me thus, 
and oppose your guardian, Sir Peter’s will, but that 
I see that profligate Charles is still a favoured rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously uvged I But whatever my 
sentiments are for that uhibrturfate young man, be 
assured I shall not feel more bound to g^ve him up, 
because his distresses have lost him the regard even 
of a brother. 

Joseph 8. Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with 

a frown ; by all that’s honest, I swear Gad's life, 

here’s Lady Teazle! \_Aside^ You must not; no, you 
shall not; for, though 1 have the greatest regard for 
Lady Teazle 

Maria. Lady Teazle! 

Joseph 8. Yet were Sir Peter to suspect 

EnAer Lady Teazle, and comes forvoard. 

Lady T. What is this, pr^y ? Do you take her for 
me? Child, you are wanted in the next room. [Exit 
. Maria.] W^t is all this, pray? 

Joseph 8. O, the most unlucky circumstance in 
nature ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender 
concern 1 have for your happiness, and threatened to 
acquaint Sir Peter with bier suspicions, and 1 was just 
mdea.vonring to reason with her when you came in. 

Lady T. Indeed ! but you seemed to adopt a very 
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tender mode of reasoning; do you usually argue on 
your knees ? 

Joseph S. O, she’s a child, and 1 thought a little 

bombast But,* Lady Teazle, when are you to give 

me your judgment on my library, as you promised ? 

LaJiy T. No, no; I begin to think it would be 
imprudent, apd you know d admit you as a lover no 
farther than fashion sanctions. 

Joseph S* True, a mere platonic cicisbeo — what 
every wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the 
fashion. However, I h^ve so much of my country 
prejudices left, that, thiSugh Sir Peter’s ill-humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me to 

Joseph 8. The only revenge in youy power. Welj; 
I applaud your modei'ation. 

Lady T. Go ; you are an insinuating wretch. But 
we shall be missed ; let us join the company. 

Joseph S. But we had best not return, together. 

Lady T. Well, don’t stay; for Maria sha’n’t oome 
to hear any more of your reasoning, I promise you. 

\Exit Lady Teazle. 

Joseph 8. A curious dilemma my politics have run 
me into ! I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate myself 
with Lady Teazle, that she might not be my enemy 
with Maria; and 1 have, I don’t know how, hwwiw i n 
her serious lover. Sincerely I be^n to wish I had 
never made such a point of gaining so very good a 
character, for it* has led me into so many cursed 
rogueries that 1 doubt 1 shall be exposed at last. 

\Exit 
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. SCENE III. 

Sir Peter Teazle’s. 

Enter Rowlet and Sir Oliver Surface. 

Sir Oliver 8. Hal ha! ha! So my old friend is 
married, hey ? a young wife out of the country. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! that he should haye stood bluff to old bache* 
lor so long, and sink into a" husband at last. 

Rowley. But you must not rally him on the subject, 
, Sir Oliver ; ’tig a tender point, I assure you, though he 
has been married only seven months. 

Sir Oliver 8 . Then he has been Just half a year on 
the stool of repentance ! Poor Peter ! But you say 
he has entirely given up Charles; never sees him, 
hey ? 

Rowley. His prejudice against him is astonishing, 
and I am sure greatly increased by a jealousy of him 
with Lady Teazle, which he has industriously been 
led into by a scandalous society in the neighbourhood, 
who have contributed not a little to Charles’s ill name. 
-^IWeas the truth is, 1 believe, if the lady is partial 
to either of them, his broth^ is the favourite. 

Sir OUver 8. Ay, I know there is a set of mali- 
cious, prating, prudent gossips, botfi male and female, 
who murder characters to Idll time ; and will rob a 
yoipig fellow of his good name, before he has years to 
know the value of it. But I am not to be prgu^ced 
agiunst my nephew by such, I promise you. No, no.; 
if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I shall com- 
pound &r his extravagance. 
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Bovoleg. Then, my life on’t, you will reclaim him. 
Ah, sir 1 it gives me new life to find that ymr heart 
is not turned against him; and that the son of my 
good old master has one friend, however, left. 

Sir Oliver S. What, shall I forget. Master Rowley, 
when I was at his years myself? Egad, my brother 
and I were neither of us very . prudent youths ; and 
yet, I believe^ you have not seen many better men 
than your old master was. * * 

Bowley. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me assurance 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his family. But 

here comes Sir Peter. • 

_ • * 

Sir Oliver 8. Egad, so* he does. Mercy on me ! 
he’s greatly altered, and seems to have a settled mar- 
ried look ! One may read husband in his face at this 
distance 1 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Peter T. Ha ! Sir Oliver, my old friend ! Wel- 
come to England a thousand times ! 

Sir Oliver S. Thank you — ^thauk you. Sir Peter ! 
and i’faith I am glad to find you well, believe me. 

Sir Peter T. Oh I ’tis a long time since we met — 
fifteen years, 1 doubt. Sir Oliver, and many a cross 
accident in the time. __ 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, I .have had my share. ~*iiur 
what I I find you are mairied, hey ? Well, well, 
it can’t be helped ; and so— I wish you joy with all 
my heart. 

Sir Peter T. Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. 
Yes, I have entered into — the happy state; but we’ll 
not talk of that now. 

Sir Oliver 8. Tine, true, ' Sir Peter ; old fi'iends 
should not begin on grievances at first meeting ; no, 
nOt no. 
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Bowley. Take care, pray, sir. 

Sir Oliver S. Well; so one of my nephews is a 
wild fellow, hey ? 

Sir Peter T. Wild I Ah I my old friend, I grieve 
for your disappointment there ; he’s a lost young man, 
indeed. However, his brother will make you amends. 
Joseph is, indeed, wh'at a youth should be. Every- 
body in the world speaks well of him. 

Sir Oliver, S. I an'i sorry to hear it ; he has too 
good a character to be an honest fellow. Eveiybody 
speaks well of him ! Pshaw ! tlien he has bowed as 
low to knaves and fools ascto the honest dignity of 
genius and virtue. 

Sir Peter T. What, Sir Oliver I do you blame him 
for not making enemies ? 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, if he has merit enough to de- 
serve them. 

Sir Peter T. Well, well; you’ll be convinced when 
you know hum ’Tis edification to hear him converse ; 
he professes the noblest sentiments. 

Sir Oliver S. Oh ! plague of his sentiments I If he 
salutes me with a scrap of morality in his mouth, 1 
shall be sick directly. But, however, don’t mistake 
me. Sir l^eter; I don’t mean to defend Charles's 
errors; but before I form my judgment of either of 
intend to make a trie^^of their hearts ; and my 
fiiend Rowley and 1 have planned something for the 
purpose. . 

" Rowley. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has 
been mistaken. 

Sir^Peter T. Oh I my life on Joseph’s honour. 

Sir OUver S. Well — come, give us a bottle of good 
wine, and we’ll drink the lads’ health, and tell you our 
scheme. 

Sir Peter T. Allons, th^! 
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Sir Oliver S. And don't, Sir Peter, be 80 severe 
against your old friend’s son. Odds my life I I am not 
sorry that he has run out of the course a little; for 
my part I hate to see prudence clinging to the green 
suckers of youth; 'tis like ivy round a sapling, and 
spoils the growth of the tree, [Exeunt. 


ACT IIi:-SCENE 1 . 

Sir Peter Teazle’s. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Oliver Surface, and 

Rowley. 

Sir Peter T. Well, then, we will see this fellow first, 
and liave our wine afterwards ; but bow is this, Mastei- 
Rowley ? 1 don’t see the jet of your scheme. 

Rowley. Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, who I was 
speaking of, is nearly related to them by their mothei*. 
He was a merchant in Dublin, but has been ruineiUl^ 
a series of undeserved misfortunes. He has applied, by 
letter, to Mr. Surface and Charles ; from the former he 
has received nothing but evasive promises of future 
service, while Charles has done all that his extravagance 
has left him power to do, and he is, at this time, 
endeavouring to raise a sum of money, part, of wfiich, 
in the midst •of his own distresses, I know he intends 
for the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir’ Oliver S. Ah ! he is my brother’s son. 
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Sir Peter T. Well, but Low is Sir Oliver personally 

BowUy. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his 
brother that Stanley has obtained pei*mission to apply 
personally to his friends, and as they liave neither of 
them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver assume his character, 
and he will have a fail' opportunity of judging, at least, 
of the benevolence of their dispositions and believe 
me, sir, you ^1 find ia the youngest brother one who, 
in the midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our 
immortal bard expresses it, **a heart to pity, and a 
hand, open as day, for melting charity.” 

Sir Peter T. Pshaw ! What signifies his having an 
open hand or purse either, when he has nothing left to 
give ? Well, well, make the trial, if you please. But 
where is the fellow whom you brought for Sir Oliver to 
examine, relative to Charles’s ai&irs P 

Pawley. Below, waiting his commands, and no one 
can give him better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, is a 
friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, has done every- 
thing in his power to bring your nephew to a proper 
sense of his extravagance. 

Sir Peter T. Pray let us have him in. 

Rowley. ^ Desire Mr. Moses to walk upstairs. 

[Apart to Servant. 

‘'i 5 a ' ~P eter T. But, pray, w^ should you suppose he 
will speak the truth ? 

Rowley. Oh ! I have convinced hi^ that he has no 
chance of recovering certain sums advanced to Charles, 
but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, who he knows is 
arriv^, so that you may depend on his fidelity to his 
own interests. 1 have also another evidence in my 
power-:-one Snake, whom I have detected in a matter 
little short of forgery, and 'shall speedily produce him 
to remove some of your pr^udices. 
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Sir Peter T I have heard too much on that subject. 

Pawley. Here comes the honest Israelite. 

Enter Moses. 

This'is Sir Oliver. 

. Sir Oliver 8. Sir, I understsHhd you have lately had 
great deali^s with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses. Yes, Sir Oliver, I haVe done ^ I could for 
him; but he was ruined before he came to me for 
assistance. 

Sir Oliver S. That wae unlucky, truly ; for you have 
had no opfjortunity of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all ; I hadn’t the pleasure of knowing 
his distre-sses till he was some thousands worse than 
nothing. 

Sir Oliver S. Unfortunate, indeed 1 But I suppose 
you have dune all in your power for him, honest 
Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, he kno.ws that. This very eveniYig I 
w<as to have brought him a gentleman from the city, 
who does not know him, and will, I believe, advance 
him some money. 

Sir Peter T. Whatl one Charles has ^ never had 
money fi’om before? 

Moses. Yes; Mr. Prejniuui, of Crutched 'rFlars, 
formerly a broker. 

Sir Peter T. ^ Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes 
me ! Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 

Moses. Not at all. 

Sir Peter T. Now then. Sir Oliver, yon may Jiave a 
better opportunity of satisfying yourself than by an old 
romanmng'tale of a poor relation. Go with my friend 
Moses, and represent Preibium, and then, I’ll answer 
for it^ you’ll see your nephew in all his glory. 

«6 
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Sir Oliver 8 . Eg d, 1 like this idea better tbaa the 
other, and 1 may visit Joseph afterwards as Old 
Stanley. 

Sir Peter T. True^ so you may. 

Poutley. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage, to be sure. However, Moses, you cn> 
derstand Sir Peter, and will 1[>e faithful ? 

Moses. You may depend upon me. Tjiis is near 
the time I was* to have ^one. 

Sir Oliver S. I’ll accompany you as soon as you 
please, Moses. But hold ! I have forgot one thing — 
how the plague shall 1 be able^to pass for a Jew ? 

Moses. There’s no need — the principal is Christian. 

Sir Oliver S. Is he? I’m very sorry to hear it 
But then, again, a*n’t I rather too smartly dressed to 
look like a money lender ? 

Sir Peter T. Not at all; ’twould not be out of 
character if you went in your own carriage — would Lt, 
Moses ? 

Moses. Not in the least. . 

Sir Oliver S. Well, but how must I talk? There’s 
certmnly some cant of usury and mode of treating that 
I ought to know. 

Sir Peter* T. O ! there’s not much to learn. The 
g reat p oint, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough in 
yow demands — hey, Moses ? , 

Moses. Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Sir Oliver S. I’ll answer for’t I’ll upt be wanting in 
that. I’ll ask him eight or ten per cent, on the loan, 
at least. 

Mims. If yon ask him no more than that, you’ll be 
discovered immediatdly. 

Sir Oliver S. Hey ! what the plague I How much, 
Iben? 

Moees, l^at depends upon the circumstances. If he 
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ftppearg not very anxious for the supply, you sh'.mld 
require only forty or fifty per cent. ; but if you find 
him in great distress, and want the moneys very bad, 
you may ask double. 

Sir Peter T. A good honest trade you're learning. 
Sir Oliver ! ^ ^ 

• Sir Oliver S. Truly, I think so; and not un* 
profitable. • 

Moses. Then, you know, yon hav'nH the moneys 
yourself, but are forced to borrow them for him of an 
old Irieiid. 

Sir Oliver S, Oh ! I 1 H)itow it of a friend, do I? 

Moses. And your fnend is an unconscionable dog ; 
but you can’t help that. 

Sir Oliver S. My friend an unconscionable dog? 

Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by 
him, but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Sir Oliver S. He is forced to sell stock at a great 
loss, is he ? Well, that’s very kind of him. 

Sir Peter T. I’faith, Sir Oliver — Mr. Premium, I 
mean — ^you’ll soon be master of the trade. But, 
Moses! would not you have him run out a little 
against the Anniuty BUI ? That would be in character, 
I should think. * 

Moses. Very much. : ... 

Bowley. And lament that a young man now must 
be at years of disci*etion before he is sufiPered to ruin 
himself ? • 

Moses. Ay, great pity I 

Sir Peter T. And abuse the public for allowing 
merit to an Act, whose only object is to snatch mis- 
fortune and imprudmice from the rapacious gripe of 
usury, and give the minor a chance of inheriting 
his estate without being imdone by coming into pos- 
session. 
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Sir Oliver S. So, so ; Moses shall give me further 
instructions as we go together. 

Sir Peter T. You will not have much time, for 
your nephew lives hard by. 

Sir Oliver S. O! never fear; my tutor appears so 
able, that though Charl^ liyed in the next street, it 
must be my own fault if I am not a complete rogue 
before I turn the corner.^ « 

\^Exeunt Sir Oliver Surface and Moses. 

Sir Peter T. So, now, I think Sir Oliver will be 
convinced. You are partiiil, Rowley, and would have 
prepared Charles for the other .^lot. 

Rowley. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter T, Well, go bring me this Snake, and I’ll 
hear what he has *to say presently. I see Maria, and 
want to speak with her. [Exit Rowley.] I should be 
glad to be convinced my suspicions of Lady Teazle and 
Charles were unjust. I have never yet opened my 
mind on this subject to ray friend Joseph. I am de- 
termined 1 will do it; he will give me his opinion 
sincerely. 


Enter Maria. 

So, sbild) Mr. Surface retunied with you? 

Maria. No, sir ; he was engaged. 

Sir Peter T. Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the- 
more you ponverse with that amiable young man, 
what return his partiality for you deserves ? 

Maria. Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent importunity 
on this subject distresses me extremely; you compel 
me to declare, ^t 1 know no man who has ever 
pakl me a particular attention, whom 1 would not 
pi€^ to Mr. Surface. 

Sir Peter T, So, here’s perventeneaa! No, no. 
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Maria, ’tis Charles only whom you would prefer. ’Tis 
evident his vices and follies have won your heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding with 
him. I have heard enough to convince me that he 
is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot think it cul- 
pable, if, while my understanding severely condemns 
his vices, my heart suggests some pity for his 'dis- 
tresses. • 

8ir Peter T. Well, well, pfly him as much as yoii 
please; but give your heart and hand to a worthier 
object. , 

Maria. Nevei'to hislirother I 
Sir Peter T. Go, perverse and obstinate ! But take 
care, madam; you have never y^ known whak the 
authority of a guardian is. Don’t compel me to 
inform you of it. 

Maria. I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. ’Tis true, by my father’s jvill, I am for a 
short period bound ^to regard you as his substitute ; 
but must cease to think you so, when you would 
compel me to be miserable. [Exit Makia. 

Sir Peter T. Was ever man so crossed as I am? 
everything conspiring to fret me! I had not been 
involved in matrimony a fortnight, before her father, 
a hale and hearty man, died, on purpose, I believe, 
for the pleasure of plaguing me vrith the care of his 
daughter. But here comes my helpmate! She ap- 
pears in great good humour. How happy I should 
be if I could tease her into loving me, though hut 
a little ! 

Enter Lady Teazle. 

'Lady T. Lud! Sir Peter, 1 hope you havVt been 
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qiiBirelling with Maria? It is not using me well 
to be ill humoured when I am not by. 

Sir Peter T. Ahl Lady Teazle, you might have 
the power to make me good humoured at all times. 

Lady T. I am sure I wish I had; for I want you 
to be in a charming sweet temper at this moment. 
Do be good humoured* no\V,< and let me have two 
hundred pounds, will you? 

Sir Peter T. Two hundred pounds! iJV^hat, a’n't 
1 to be in a good humour without paying for it ? But 
speak to me thus, and i’iaith there’s nothing I could 
refuse you. You shall have ^t; but seal me a bond 
for the repayment. * . 

Lac^ T. O no— there. My note of hand will do as 
well. ^ [ Offering her hand. 

Sir Peter T. And you shall no longer reproach me 
with not giving you an independent settlement. I 
mean shortly to surprise you. But shall we always 
live thus, hey ? . 

Lady T. If you please. I’m sure I don’t care how 
soon we leave off quarrelling, provided you’ll own 
you were tired firat. 

Sir Peter T. Well, then let our future contest be, 
who shall be most obliging. 

Lady T! I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature 
becomes yon. You look now as you did before we 
were married, when you useJ to walk with me under 
die elms, and tell me stories of what a gallant you 
were in your youth, and chuck me ’under the chin, 
you would; and ask me if 1 thought I could love 
an old fellow, who would deny me nothing — didn’t 
you? * 

Sir Pe^ T. Yes, yea; and you were as kind and 
attentive 

Lady T. Ay, so 1 was, and would always take your 
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part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and 
turn you into ridicule. 

Sir PeUr T. Indeed ! 

Lady T. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has called 
you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me 
for* thinking of marrying one who might be my father, 
I have always defended *yon^ and said, I didn’t think 
you so ugly by any means, and I dared say you’d 
make a very good sort of a husband. ^ 

Sir Peter T, And you prophesied right; and we 
shall now be the happiest couple 

Lady T. And never jiifFer again? 

Sir Peter T. No, never ! Though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your 
temper very seriously ; for in all our little quarrels, my 
dear, if you recollect, my love, you always began first. 

Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter: 
indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Peter T. Now see, my angel !. take care ; con- 
tradicting isn’t the way to keep friends. 

Lady T. Then don’t you begin it, my love ! 

Sir Peter T. There, now ! you — you are going on. 
You don’t perceive, my life, that you are just doing 
the very thing which you know always makes me 
angry. 

Lady T. Nay, you latow if you will be angry with- 
out any reason, my dear 

Sir Peter 2I^There I now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady T. No, I am sure I don’t ; but if you will be 
BO peevish 

Sir Peter T. There now I who begins first 

Lady T, Why you, to be sure. I said nothing; 
but there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir Peter T. No, no, madam ; tire fault’s in your 
own temper. 
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Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy 
said you would be. 

Sir Peter T. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, im- 
pertinent gipsy. 

Lady T. You are a great bear. I’m sure, to abuse 
my relations. 

Sir Peter T. Now mdy all the plagtjes • of marriage 
be doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends with you 
any more! , • 

Lady T. So much flie better. 

Sir Pefer T. No, no, madam ; ’tis evident yoti never 
cared a pin for me, and I was«a madman to marry you 
— a pert, rural coquette, that* had ' refused half the 
honest squires in the neighboui'hood. 

Lady T. And I am sure I was a fool to marry you ; 
an old dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, 
only because he never could meet with any one who 
would have him. 

Sir Peter T. .Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased 
enou]^h to listen to me ; you never had such an offer 
before. 

Lady T. No ! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who 
everybody said would have been a better match ? for 
his estate is just as good as yours, and he has broke his 
neck since we have been married. 

Sir Peter T. I have done with you, madam ! You 
are an unfeeling, ungrateful — but there's an end of 
everything. I believe you capable of everything that 
Is bad. Yes, madam, I now believe the reports rela- 
tive to you and Charles, madam. Yes, madam, you 
and Qjiarles are— -not without grounds 

Lady T. Take care, Sir Peter I you had better not 
insinuate any such thing I I’ll not be suspected with- 
out cause, I promise you. 

Sir Peter T. Very well, madam I very well I A 
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separate maintenance ae soon as you please. Yes, 
madam, or a divorce ! Til make an example of my- 
self for the benefit of all old bachelors. Let us sepa- 
rate, madam. 

Ladjf T. Agreed ! agreed ! And now, my dear Sir 
Peter, life are of a mind once more, we may be the 
happiest couple, and never differ iigain, you know — ha I 
ha ! ha I Well, you are going to be in a passion, 1 see, 
and I shall only interrupt you ; So, bye — bye* [Exit. 

Sir Peter T. Plagues and tortures ! Can’t I make 
her angry either! Oh, I am the most miserable 
fellow ! but I’ll not bear Jier presuming to keep her 
temper ; no ! she m*ay bifeak my heart, but she sha’n’t 
keep her temper. [Exit 


SCENE IL 

Charles Surface’s House. 

Enter Trip, Moses, and Sir Oliver Surface. 

Trip. Here, Master Moses! if you’ll stay a mo- 
ment, I’ll try whether — what’s the gentleman’s name ? 

Sir Oliver S. Mr. Moses, what is my naine ? 

Moses. Mr. Premium. 

TMp. Premium — very well. 

[Exit Trip, teiking snuff. 

Sir Oliver S. To judge by the servants, one wouldn’t 
believe the master was ruined. But what ! — sure, this 
was my brother’s house ? 

Moses. Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. 

^ Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c., just as the 
old gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it a piece of 
extravagance in him. 
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Sir Oliver S. In my mind, the other’s economy in 
selling it to him was more reprehensible by half. 

Enter Tbip, 

Trip. My master says you must wait, genilpien ; he 
has company, and can’t speak with you.yet. 

Sir Oliver S. If he knew who it was wanted to see 
him, perhaps he would not send such a ihcssage ? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sit ; he knows you are here. I did 
not forget little Premium ; no, no, no. 

Sir Oliver S. Very well ^ and I pray, sir, what may 
be your name ? * . • 

•Trip. Trip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your service. 

Sir Oliver S. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a 
pleasant sort of place here, I guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes ; here are three or four of us pass 
our time agreeably enough ; but tlien our wages are 
sometimes a little in arrear — and not very great either 
—shut fifty pounds a year, and find our own bags and 
bouquets. 

Sir Oliver S. Bags and bouquets I halters and bas- 
tinadoes ! \_A8ide. 

Trip. And, d propos, Moses; have you been able to 
get me that little bill discounted ? 

Sir Oliver 8. Wants to raise money too I mercy on 
me I Has his distresses tod, I warrant, like a lord, and 
affects creditors and dons. [Aside. 

Moses. ’Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

Trip. Good lack, you surprise me! My friend 
Brush has indorsed it, and I thought when he put his 
naihe at the back <ff a bill ’twas the same as casL 

Moses. Not ’twouldn’t do. 

Tr^. A small sum; but twenty pounds. Hark'ee, 
Moses, do you think you couldn’t get it me by Way of 
annuity? 
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Sir Oliver 8. An annuity ! ha I ha 1 a footman 
raise money by way of annuity ! Weil done, luxury, 
egad I [Aside. 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. O with all my heart ! I’ll insure my place, 
and myjife too, if you please. 

Sir Oliver & It’s more thdn I ^would your neck. 

[Aside.' 

Moses. But is there nothing you could d^osit ? 

Tnp. Why, nothing capital of my master’s ward- 
robe has dropped laliely ; but I could give you a mort- 
gage on some of his winder clothes, with equity of 
redemption before November; or you shall have the 
reversion of the French velvet, or a post-obit on the 
hlue and silver: these, I should think, Moses, with a 
few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral security ; hey, 
my little fellow ? 

Moses. Well, well. \_Bell rings. ■ 

Trip. Egad, I heard the bell ! I believe, gentlemen, 

I can now introduce you. Don’t forget the annuity, 
little Moses! This way, gentlemen. I’ll insure my 
place, you know. 

Sir Oliver 8. If the man be a shadow of the master, 
this is the temple of dissipation indeed. ^[Exeunt. 

SCENE m. 

Charles Surface,* Careless, &c. &c. at a table with 

tvinej d». 

Charles 8. ’Fore heaven, *tis true ! there’s the great 
degeneracy of the age. Many of our acquaintance 
Iiave taste, spirit, and politeness ; but, plague on’t, they 
won’t drink. 

Careless, It is so indeed, Charles I they give into all 
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the substantial luxuries of the table, and abstain from 
nothing but wine and wit. O certainly society suffers 
by it intolerably; for now, instead of the social spirit 
of raillery that used to mantle over a glass of bright 
Burgundy, their conversation is become just like the 
Spa water they drink, which has all the pertness and 
flatulence of Champagne, without the spirit or flavour. 

Ist Gent. But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine? * 

Careless. True; there’s Sir HaiTy diets himself for 
gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles S. Then he’ll lyive the worst of it. What I 
you wouldn’t train a hors*e<for the course by keeping 
him from com? For my paiii, egad, 1 am never so 
, successful as Y^hen I am a little merry ; let me throw 
on a bottle of Champagne, and 1 never lose ; at least, 
I never feel my losses, which is exactly the same 
thing. 

2nd Gent. Ay, that I believe. 

• Charles S. And then, what man can pretend to be a 
believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine ? ’Tis the 
test by which the lover knows his own heart. Fill 
a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, and she that 
floats atop is the maid that has bewitched you. 

Careless. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give ns 
your real favourite. 

Charles 8. Why, 1 have withheld her only in epm- 
pasaon to yon. If I toast her, you must give a round 
of hm* peers, which is impo8sible-A>n earth. 

Carelhs. Oh I then we’ll find some canonized ves- 
tals or heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant ! 

'Charles 8. Here then, bumpers, you rogues 1 bum- 
pers 1 > Maria ! Maria ! 

Sir Harry B. Maria who P 

Charles 8. 0 d — the surname ; ’tis too formal to 
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be re^stered in Love’s calendar ; but now, Sir Harry, 
beware, we must have beauty superlative. 

Careless. Nay, never study. Sir Harry ; we’ll stand 
to the toast, though your mistress should want an eye, 
and you know you have a song will excuse you. 

Sir Harry B. Egad, so I have I and I’ll give him 
the song instead of the lady! ’ 

SONS. 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here’s to the widow^ of fifty ; 

Here’s to the fiaunting’extravagant quean. 

And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, , 

Drink to the lass. 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize ; 

Now to tlie maid who has none, sir ; 

Hei'e’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes. 

And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 
Choi'us. Let the toast pass, &c. 

Here’s to tlie maid with a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that’s as brown as a berry‘s 
Here’s to the wife with a face foil of woe, 

And now to the girl that is merry. 

Chortis. Let the toast pass, &o. 

For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim. 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather j 
So fill a pint bumper quite up to the bruT^ 

And let us e’en toast them together. 

' Chorus^ * Let the toast pass, <S;o. 

All. Bravo! bravo! 
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. Enter Trip, and whispers Charles Surface. 

Charles 8. G^ndemen, you must excuse me a little. 
Careless, take the chair, will you ? 

Cardess. Nay, pr’ythee, Charles, what now ?. This 
is one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, has dropt in 
by chance? “ ' 

Charles 8. No, faith ! To tell you tl^e truth, ’tis a 
Jew and a broker, wjllo are come by appointment 

Careless. O d — ^n itl let’s have the Jew in. 

1st Cent. Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

2nd Gent. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

Charles 8. Egad, with all 'my Heart ! Trip, bid the 
gentlemen walk in; though there’s one of them a 
stranger, I can tell you. 

Careless. Charles, let us give them some generous 
Burgundy, and perhaps they’ll grow conscientious. 

Charles 8. O hang ’em, no ! wine does but draw 
forth a man’s .natural qualities, and to make them drink 
wUuld only be to whet their knavery. 

Enter Trip, Sir Oliver Surface, and Moses. 

Charles 8. So, honest Moses, walk in; walk in, 
pray, Mr.^ Premium —that’s the gentleman’s name, isn’t 
it, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, nr. 

Charles 8. Set chairs, Trip — ^sit down, Mr. Premium 
— glasses, Trip — sit down, Moses. Come, Mr. Premium, 
rU give you a sentiment; here’s 8uceess to usury/ 
Moses, fill file genfieman a bumper. 

Moses. Success to usury I 

(fareless. B%bt, Moses; mury is prudence and 
iiuhistiy:, and deserves to succeed. 

Sir Oliver S. Then, here's all the success it desepjes t 

Careless. No, no, that won’t do I Mr. Premkim, 
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yon have demurred at the toast, and mnat drinic it in a 
pint bumper. 

\st Gent. A pint bumper, at least. 

Moses. O pray, 6ir, consider j Mr. Premium’s a gen- 
tleman. 

Careless. And therefore loves good wine. 

2nd Gent. Give Moses a qi/art glass ; this is mutiny, 
and a high contempt for the chair. 

Careless. Here, now for’t ! I’ll see justice done, to 
the last drop of my bottle. , 

Sir Oliver S. Nay, pray, gentlemen; 1 did not 
expect this usage. 

Charles S. No, hang itj ^on sha’n’tl Mr. Premium’s 
a stranger. 

Sir Oliver S. Odd I I wish I was w^ll out of their, 
company. \_Aside. 

Careless. Plague on ’em, then I if they don’t drink, 
we’ll not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the dice 
are in the next room. Charles, you’ll join us when you 
have finished your business with the gentlemen ! 

Charles S. I will ! I will ! \Eaceu'ntJ\ Careless 1 

Careless. Well I 

Charles S. Perhaps I may want you. 

Careless. O, yon know I am always rea^: word, 
note, or bond, ’tis all the same to me. [Exit. 

Moses, Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and secresy; and always performs 
what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, ihis is 

Charles 8. Psliawl have done. Sir, my friend 
Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at 
expression : he’ll be an hour giving us our titles. ^ Mr. 
Premium, the plain state of the matter is this : I am an 
.extravagant young fellow who wants to bopow money; 
you I take to be a prudent old fellow, who have gpt 
money to lend. I am blockhead enough to give fifty 
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per cent, sooner than not have it ; and you, I presume, 
are rogue enough to take a hundred if you can get it. 
Now, sir, you see we are acquainted at once, and may 
proceed to business without further ceremony. 

Sir Oliver 8. Exceeding frank, upon my word. I 
see, sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Charles 8. Oh no, sir! plain dealing in business 
I always think best. 

Sir Oliver 8. Sir, I like you the better for it ; how- 
ever, you are mistaken in one thing ; I have no money 
to lend, but I believe I could procure some of a 
friend; but then he’s an junconsciunable dog, isn’t 
he, Moses? • . 

Moses. But you can’t help that. 

Sir Oliver 8.^ And must sell stock to accommodate 
you — mustn’t he, Moses? 

Mos^. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie ! 

Charles iSL Right People that speak truth gene- 
rally do : but these are trifles, Mr. Premium. What I 
I know money isn’t to be bought without paying 
for’t! 

Sir Oliver 8. Well; but what security could you 
give? You have no land, I suppose P 

Charl^ 8. Not a molehill, nor a twig, but what’s 
in the bough-pots out of the window ! 

Sir OUver 8. Nor any stdck, I presume ? 

Charles 8. Nothing but live stock, and that’s only 
a few pointers and ponies. But pfay, Mr. Premium, 
are you acquainted at all with any of my conuectioqs ? 

iStr Oliver 8, Why, to say truth, 1 am. 

C^rUs 8. Then you must know that I have a 
dev’lmh rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expectations? 

Sir Oliver S That you have a wealthy uncle I 
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have heard; but how your expectations will turn out 
is more, I believe, than you can tell. 

Charles S. O no! there can be no doubt. They 
tell me I’m a )5rodigious favourite, and that he talks 
of leaving me everything. 

Sir Oliver S. Indeed! this is the first I’ve heard 
of it. . ' • 

Charles S. Yes, yes, ’tis just so. Moses knows ’tis 
true ; don’t you, Moses ? , 

Moses. O yes ! I’ll swear to’t. 

Sir Oliver S. Egad, they’ll persuade me presently 
I’m at Bengal. , \^Aside. 

Charles S. No^ I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s 
agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life ; 
tliough at the same time the old fellow has been .so 
liberal to me, that I give you my word, I should be 
very sorry to hear that anything had happened to 
him. 

Sir Oliver S. Not more than I should, I assure you. 
But the bond you mejition happens to be just ‘the 
worst security you could offer me, for I might live 
to a hundred, and never see the principal: 

Charles S. O yes, you would; the moment Sir 
Oliver dies, you know, you would come jjn me for 
the money. 

Sir Oliver S. Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life ? 

Charles S. What! 1 suppose you’re afraid that 
Sir Oliver is too good a life ? 

Sir Oliver S. No, indeed, I am not; though I have 
heard he is as hale and healthy as any man pf his 
years in Christendom. 

Charles '8, There again now you are misinformed. 
No, no, the climate has hurt him considerably, poor 
uncle Oliver! Yes, yes, he breaks apace, I’m told, 

* 27 . 
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and is so much altered lately, that his nearest relations 
don’t know him. 

Sir Oliver S. No! ha! ha! ha! so much altered 
lately, that his nearest relations don’t know him! 
ha! ha! ha! egad — ha! ha! ha! 

Charles 8. Ha ! ha ! you’re glad to hear that, little 
Premium ? f ‘ 

Sir Oliver 8. No, no. I’m not. 

Charles Yes, j'cs, you are — ha! ha! ha! Yon 
know that mends your chance. 

Sir Oliver 8. But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming 
over? Nay, some say he is^^ctually arrived? 

Charles S. Pshaw ! Sure I must know better than 
you whether he’s come or not. No, no; rely on’t, 
he’s at this mon^ent at Calcutta. Isn’t he, Moses ? 

Moses. O yes, certainly. 

Sir Oliver S. Very true, as you say, you must know 
better than I, though I have it from pretty good 
authority. Haven’t I, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, most undoubted ! 

Sir Oliver 8. But, sir, as I understand you want 
a few hundreds immediately, is there nothing }’uu 
could dispose of ? 

Charleses. How do you mean? 

Sir Oliver 8. For instance, now, I have heard that 
your father left behind him a gi-eat quantity of massive 
old plate ? 

Charles 8, O LudI that’s gone long ago. Moses 
can tell you how better than 1 can. 

Sir Oliver 8, Good lack ! all the family race cups 
and corporation bowls! [Aside.'] Then it was also 
supposed that his library was one of the most valuable 
and ooi9l>acl 

Charles 8. Yes, yes, so it was — vastly too much 
so for a private gentleman. For my part, 1 was 
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always of a communicative disposition, so 1 thought 
it a shame to keep so much knowledge to myself. 

Sir Oliver S. Mercy upon me ! Learning that had 
run in the family like an heirloom ! [AsideJ] Piay, 
what are become of the books ? 

Charles S. You must inquire of the auctioneer, 
Mqster Premium, for I doli’t believe even Moses can 
direct you. 

Moses. I Icnow nothing of books. • 

Sir Oliver S. So, so, nothing of the family property 
left, 1 suppose? 

Charles S. Not much, indeed ; unless you have a 
mind to the family* pictm%s. I have got a room full of 
ancestoi3 above, and if you have a taste for paintings, 
egad, you shall have ’em a bargain. • 

Sir Oliver S. Hey! what the devil! sure, you 
wouldn’t sell your forefathers, would you ? 

Charles 8. Every man of them to the best bidder. 

Sir Oliver S. What ! your great uncles and aunts ? 

Charles 8. Ay, and my great grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 

Sir Oliver S. Now I give him up. [Aside.^ What 
the plague, have you no bowels for your own kindred ? 
Odd’s life, do you take me for Shylock in the play, 
that you would rabe money of me on your own flesh 
and blood ? 

Charles 8. Nay, my little broker, don’t be angry : 
what need you c^re if you have your money’s worth ? 

Sir Oliver S. Well, I’ll be the purchaser: I think 
I can dispose of the family canvas. Oh, Pil never 
forgive him this I never 1 [Aside.^ 

Eriter Careless. 

Odreiess. Come, Charles, what keeps you ? 
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Charles S. I can’t come yet : i’faitli we are going to 
have a sale above stairs ; here’s little Premium will buy 
all my ancestora 

Careless. O, bum your ancestors I • 

Charles S. No, he may do that afterwards, if he 
pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you ; egad, you shall 
be auctioneer ; so come alcAig with us. . ^ . 

Careless. Oh, have w'ith you, if that’s the case. 
Handle a hapimer as well as a dice-box ! 

Sir Oliver S. Oh, tlie profligates 1 [Aside."] 

Charles S. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, if 
w'e want one. Gad’s life, ^ttle Premium, you don’t 
seem to like the business ? ' • 

Sir Oliver S. O yes, I do, vastly. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! 
yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one’s family by 
auction — ^ha T ha ! — 0 the prodigal ! [Aside. 

Charles S. To be sure ! when a man wants money, 
where the plague should he get assistance if he can’t 
make flee with his own relations ? [Exeunt. 


ACT IV.— SCENE I. 

Picture Boom at CHARf^Es’s. 

Enter Charles Surface, Sib Oliver Surface, Mos^ 
and Careless. 

C/tarles S. Walk in, gentlemen ; pray w'alk in. Here 
they aie, the &mily of the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 
Sir Oliver S. And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 
Charles S. Ay, ay ; these are done in the true spirit 
of portrait painting ; no voloniier grace and expression. 
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Not like the works of your modem Raphaels, who give 
you the strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make 
your portrait independent of you ; so that you may sink 
the original and* not hurt the picture. No, no ; the 
merit of these is the inveterate likeness — all stiff and 
awkward as the originals, and like nothing in human 
nature besides. * 

Sir Oliver S. Ah 1 we shall 
men again. 

Charles S. I hope not Well, you see, Master Pre- 
mium, what a domestic character I am. Here 1 sit of 
an evening surrounded my &mily. But come, get 
to your pulpit, MV. Auctioneer ; here’s an old gouty 
chair of my father’s will answer the purposa 

Careless. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles,. I 
hav’n’t a hammer ; and what’s an auctioneer without 
his hammer ? 

Charles S. Egad, that’s true. What parchment 
have we here ? 0, our genealogy in full. Here, Care- 

less, you shall have no common bit of mahogany ; here% 
the family tree, for you, you rogue ; this shall be your 
hammer, and now you may knock down my ancestors 
with their own pedigree. 

Sir Oliver S. What an unnatural rogue^ an ex post 
facto parricide I [Aside. 

Careless. Yes, yes, here’s a bit of your generation 
indeed ; faith, Charles, this is the most convenient thing 
you could have found for the budness, for ’twill serve 
not only as a hammer, but a catalogue into the batgain. 
Come, begin, — ^A-going, a-going, a-going 1 

Charles S. Bravo, Careless I Well, here’s my great 
uncle. Sir Richard Raveline, a marvellous good general 
in his day, I assure you. He served in aU Ihe Duke of 
Marlborough’s wars, and got that cut over his eye at 
the bhttle of Malplaquet. What say you, Mr. Premium 1 


never see such figures of 
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look at him ; there’s a hero, not cut out of his feathers, 
as your modern clipp’d captains are, but enveloped in 
wig and regimentals, as a general should be. What do 
you bid ? 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak, 

Charles S. Why, then, he shall have him for ten 
pounds, and I’m surd thWs not dear- for a si|JP- 
officer. 

Sir Oliver S- Heaves deliver me ! his famous uncle 
Bichard for ten pounds I [Aside."] Well, sir, I take him 
at that. 

Charles S. Careless, knock, down my uncle Bichard. 
Here, now, is a maiden sister of Kis, my great aunt 
Deborah, done by Kneller, thought to be in his best 
manner, and a rveiy formidable likeness. There she 
is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her flock. • You shall 
have her for five pounds ten ; the sheej) are worth the 
money. 

Sir Oliver 5, Ah ! poor Deborah ; a woman who set 
such a value on herself! [Aside.] Five pounds ten; 
she’s mine. 

Charles S. Knock down my aunt Deborah ! Here, 
now, are two that were a sort of cousins of theirs. 
You see, Moses, these pictures were done some time 
ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the ladies their own 
hair. 

Sir Oliver S- Yes, truly, headdresses appear to 
.have been a little lower in those days. 

Charles S. Well, take that couple tor the same. 

Moses. Tis good bargain. 

Charles S. Careless! This, now, is a grandfather 
of my mother, a learned judge, well known on the 
W^teitl Circuit. What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles & !l^our guineas I Gad’s life, you dmft bid 
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me the price of his wig. Mr. Premium, you have more 
respect for the woolsack ; do let us knock his lordship 
down at fifteen. 

Sir Oliver S. ‘By all means. 

Careless. Gone I 

Charles 8 . And there are two brothers of his, 
William and- Walter Blunt^ Es(piires, both members of 
parliament, and noted speakers, and what’s very ex- 
traordinary, 1 believe, this is ^e first tijne they were 
ever bought or sold. 

Sir Oliver S. That is very extraordinary, indeed! 
I’ll take them at your qwn price, for the honour of 
Parliament. * • * 

Careless. Well said, little Premium ! I’ll knock tliem 
down at forty. • 

Charles S. Here’s a jolly fellow; I don’t know 
what relation, but he was mayor of Manchester. Take 
him at eight ptmnds. 

Sir Oliver S. No, no; six will do for. the mayor. 

Charles S. Come, m^ke it guineas, and I’ll throWyou 
the two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir Oliver S. They’re mine. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down the mayor and 
aldermen. But, plague on’t, we shall be aU day retail- 
ing in this manner. Do let us deal wholesale ; what 
say you, little Premium? Give us three hundred 
pounds for the rest of the family in the lump. 

Careless. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, well, anything to accommodate 
you — they are mine. But there is one portrait which 
you have always passed over. ^ 

Careless. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee? 

Sir Oliver 8 . Yes, sir, I mean that; though f don't 
think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any means. 
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Chvrleg S. What, that? Oh! that's my unci? 
OUrer; ’twas done before he went to India. 

Careless, Your uncle Oliver 1 Gad, then, you’ll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is as 
stem a looking rogue as ever I saw — an unforgiving 
eye, and a d — d disinheriting countenance ! an inve- 
terate knave, depend oft’t. * Don’t you think so, little 
Premium? 

Sir Oliver JS. Upon.my soul, sir, I do not. I think 
it is as honest a looking &ce as any in the room, dead 
or alive. But I suppose uncle Oliver goes with the 
rest of the lumber? , 

Charles S. No, hang it I *FJ1 not part with poor 
Noll. The old fellow has been very good to me, and, 
egad. I’ll keep his picture while I’ve a room to put 
it in. 

Sir Oliver S. The rogue’s my nephew after all! 
[Aside.] But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to 
that picture. 

Charles S. I’m sony for’t, for you certainly will not 
have it Oons, haven't you got enough of them ? 

Sir Oliver S. I foigive him everything! [Aside.] 
But, sir, when I take a whim in my head I don’t value 
money. I’ll give you as much for that as for all the 
rest 

Charles S. Don’t tease m^ master broker. I tell 
you I’ll not part with it, and there’s an end of it 
- Sir Oliver S. How like his father the dog is! 
[Aside.] Well, wdl, I have done. — f did not perceive 
it before, but I think I never saw such a sti'iking re- 
semblance. [Aside .] — ^Here is a draft for your sum. 

Carles S. Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds. 

iS^ OUv&r S. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

(Quarles S. 21— ds ! no 1 I tell you once more. 

&r OUver S- Then nevmr mind the difference, WU 
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balance that smother time. But give me your hand on 
the bargain ; you are an honest fellow, Charles. I beg 
pardon, sir, for being ^ &ee. Gome, Moses. 

Charles 8. Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow ! 
But hark’ec. Premium, you’ll prepare lodgings for these 
gentlemen ? 

. Sir Oliver 8. Yes, yes. I'll sfind for them in a day 
or two. 

Charles S'. But, hold ; do nerw send a^ genteel con- 
veysmee for them, for, I assure you, they were most of 
them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir Oliver S. I will, I, will; for all but Oliver. 

Charles 8. Ay, ‘all but the little nabob. 

Sir Oliver S. You’re fixed on that ? 

Charles S. Peremptorily. • 

Sir Oliver S. A dear extravsigant rogue! [Aside.] 
Good day ! Come, Moses. Let me hear now who 
calls him profligate ! 

[Exeant Sir Oliver Surface and Moses. 

Careless. Why, this, is the oddest genius of the ’sort 
I ever saw ! 

Charles S. Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how Moses got acquainted with so 
honest a fellow. Hah ! here’s Bowley ; do, Careless, 
say I’ll join the company in a tew moments. 

Careless, I will; but don’t let that old blockhead 
persuade you to squander any of that money on old 
musty debts, or any such nonsense; for tradesmen, 
Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

Charles 8. Very true, and paying them is only 
encouraging them. 

Careless. Nothing oLe. * 

Charles- 8, Ay, ay, never fear. [Ea^t Careless. ! 
Soh! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. Let me 
see ;* two-tliirds of this is mine by right, five hundred 
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and thirty odd pounds. 'Fore heaven! 1 hnd one^s 
ancestors are more valuable i*elations than I took them 
for ! Ladies and gentlemen, ypur most obedient and 
very grateful servant. 

Enter Rowley. 

Hah I old Rowley ; egad, you are j’list come in tiine 
to take leave, of your old acquaintance. * 

Bowley. Yes, I heard they were a going. But 
I wonder you can have such spirits under so many 
distresses. , 

Charles S. Why, there’s \;kc pf.int! my distresses 
are so many, that I can’t afford to jjart with my 
spirits ; but 1 sivill be rich and splenetic, all in good 
time. However, I suppose you are surprised tliat I 
am not moi*e sorrowftil at parting with so many near 
relations ; to be sure ’tis very affecting ; but you see 
they never move a muscle, so why should 1 ? 

Bowley. There’s no making you serious a moment. 
Charles S. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my 
honest Rowley, here, get me this changed directly, 
and take a hundred pounds of it immediately to old 
Stanley. 

Bowley. hundred pounds ! Con.sider only 

Charles S. Gad’s life, don’t talk about it; poor 
Stanley’s wants are pressing^ and if you don’t make 
haste, we shall have some one call that has a better 
right to the money. 

Bowley. Ah ! there’s the point ! I never will cease 

dunning you with the old proverb 

CJlarUs S. ‘ Be just before you’re generous.* Why, 
so' I would if I could ; but Justice is an old,.lame, hob- 
bling beU«ne, and I can’t get her to keep pace with 
Geuerosi^ for the soul of me. 
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Rowley. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflec- 
tion — 

Charles 8. Ay, ay, it’s all very true ; .but, hark’ee, 
Rowley, while I have, by heaven, 1’U give ; so d — n 
your economy, and now for hazard. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IJ. 

The Parlour, 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Moses. 

Moses. Well, sh, I think, as Sir Peter said, you have 
seen Mr. Charles in high glory ; ’tis great pity he’s so 
extravagant. 

Sir Oliver S. True, but he would not sell my pic- 
ture. 

Moses. And loves wine and women so much. 

Siy Oliver 8. But he would not sell my picture. * 

Moses. And games so deep. 

Sir Oliver 8. But he would not sell my picture. O, 
here’s Rowley. 


Enter Rowley. 

Rowley. So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made a 
purchase 

Sir Oliver 8. *Yes, yes; our young rake has parted 
with his ancestors like old tapestry. 

Rowley. And here has he commissioned me to re- 
deliver you part of the purchase money. 1 mean, 
though, m-your necessitous chailkcter of bid Stanley. 

Moses. Ah 1 there is the pity of all'; he is so d— d 
charitable. 
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Rowley. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the 
hall, who, Fm sure, won’t be paid, and this hundred 
would satisfy them. 

Sir Oliver 8. Well, well. I’ll pay his debts, and his 
benevolence too. But now I am no more a broker, 
and you shall introduce me to the elder brother as old 
Stanley. 

Rowley. Not yet a while ; Sir Peter, I know, means 
to call there about thi^time. 

Enter Trip. 

Trip. O, gentlemen, I beg* pardon for not showing 
you out ; this way. Moses, a word. 

[Exeunt Trip and MosEa 

Sir Oliver S. There’s a fellow for you ; would you 
believe it, that pnppy intercepted the Jew on our 
coming, and wanted to raise money before he got to 
his master. 

Rowley. Indeed I 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, they are now planning an annuity 
business. Ah ! Master Rowley, in my days servants 
were content with the follies of their masters, when 
they were worn a little threadbare ; but now, they have 
theii' vicei^* yke their birth>day clothes, with the gloss 
on. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 

A Library. 

Joseph Surface and a Servant. 

Joneph S. No letter from Lady Teazle t 
Serv. No, sir. 
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Joseph 8. I am surprised she has not sent, if sho is 
prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly does not 
suspect me. Yet, I wish I may not lose the heiress, 
through the scrape I have drawn myself into with the 
wife ; however, Charles’s imprudence and bad character 
ai’e great points in my favour. \Kno8cing heard loithovi. 

Serv. Sir,. I believe tiiat must) be Lady Teazle. 

Joseph 8. Hold! See whether it is or not befoi'e 
you go to (Sie door: I have a«particular message for 
you, if it should be my brother. ' 

Serv. ’Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves her 
chair at the milliner’s in the next street. 

Josephs. Stay,* stay; •* draw that screen before the 
window — tliat will do; my opposite neighbour is a 
maiden lady of so anxious a temper. [Servant draws 
the screen^ and exit.'\ I have a difficult hand to play in 
this affair. Lady Teazle has lately suspected my views 
on Maria ; but she must by no means be let into that 
secret — at least, till I have her more in my power. 


Enter Lady Teazle. 

Lady T, What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have 
you been very impatient? O Lud! don’t* ‘pretend to 
look grave. I vow I couldn’t come before. 

Joseph 8. O, madam, J)unctuality is a species of con- 
stancy, a very unfashionable quality in a lady. 

Lady T. Upon my word you ought to pity me. Do 
you know. Sir Peter is gi'own so ill-natured to me of 
late, and so jealous of Charles too ; that’s the best of 
the story, isn’t it? ' 

Joseph B. I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. \ Aside. 

Lady T. I am sure I wish he would let Maria many 
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hiiu, and then perhaps he would be convinced. Don’t 
you, Mr. Surface? 

Joseph S. Indeed I do not. [Aside^ Oh, certainly 
I do! for then my dear Lady Teazle would also be 
convinced how wrong her suspicions were of my having 
any design on the silly girl. 

Lady T. Well, well, I’m inclined to .believe you. 
But isn’t it provoking, to have the most ill-natured 
things said of one. «And there’s my friend. Lady 
Sneerwell, has circulated I don’t know how many scan- 
dalous tales of me, and all without any foundation too ; 
that’s what vexes me. ^ 

Joseph S. Ay, madam, to 'be sure, that is the pro- 
voking circumstance — without foundation. Yes, yes, 
there’s the morti^cation, indeed ; for when a scandalous 
story is believed against one, there certainly is no com- 
fort like the consciousness of having deserved it. 

Lady T. No, to be sure, then I’d forgive their malice ; 
but to attack me, who am really so innocent, and who 
never say an ill-natured thing of anybody — that 'is, of 
any friend ; and then Sir Peter too, to have him so 
peevi.sh, and so suspicious, when 1 know the integrity of 
my own heart ! indeedf’tis monstrous I 

Joseph 8. But, my dear Lady Teazle, 'tis your own 
fault if you suffer it. When a husband entertains a 
groundless suspicion of his wife, and withdraws his 
confidence from her, the original compact is broken, and 
she owes it to the honour of her sex to outwit him. 

Lady T. Indeed ! so that if he suspects me without 
cause, it follows, that the best way of curing his jealousy 
is to give him reason for’t. 

8. Undoubtedly ; for your husband should 
never be deceived in you ; and in that case it becomes 
yon to be frail in compliment to his discernment. 

Lady 7! To be sure, what you say is very reason- 
able, and when the consciousness of my innocence 
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Joseph S. Ah I my dear madam, there is the great 
mistake: ’tis this very conscious innocence that is of 
the greatest prejudice to you. What is it makes you 
negligent of forms, and careless of the world’s opinion ? 
Why, the consciousness of your own innocence. What 
makes you thoughtless in your own conduct, and apt 
to run into a thousand little imprudences ? Why, the 
consciousness of your own innocence. What makes 
you impatient of Sir Peter’s temper, and outrageous 
at his suspicions? Why, the consciousness of your 
innocence. 

Lady T. ’Tis very true ! 

Joseph S. Now,* my dear Lady Teazle, if you would 
but once make a trifling faux pas., you can’t conceive 
how cautions you would grow, and how ready to 
humour and agi’ee with your husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so? • 

Joseph S. Oh! I am sure on’t; and then you would 
find all scandal would cease at once 5 for, in short, 
your* character at present is like a person in a ple- 
thora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady T. So, so; then I perceive your prescription 
is, that I must sin in my own defence, and part with 
my virtue to secure my reputation? 

Joseph S. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lady T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine 
and the newest receipt for avoiding calumny I 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
like experience, Ihust be paid for. 

Lady T. W^hy, if my understanding were once 
convinced 

Joseph 8. O, certainly, madam, your understsShding 
should be convinced. Yes, yes; heaven forbid I 
should persuade you to do anything you thought 
wrong. No, no, I have too much honour to ,desire it. 
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Lady T. Dou’t you think we may as well leave 
honofiir out of the question ? 

Joseph S. Ah ! the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, still remain Avith you.< 

Lady T. I doubt they do indeed ; and I will fairly 
own to you, that if I could be persuaded to do wrong, 
it would be by Sir Peter's ^ usage sooner than your 
honourable logic^ after all. 

Joseph S. Then, this hand, which he is nn- 
woithy of ' [^Talcing her hand. 

Enter Sekvant. 

'Sdeath, you blockhead ! WJiat do t'ou want? 

Serv. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
would not choose Sir Peter to come up without an- 
nouncing him. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter ! Oons, the devil ! 

Lady T. Sir Peter 1 O Lud, I’m ruined I I'm 
ruined I 

Serv. Sir, 'twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady T. Oh! I’m quite undone! What will be- 
come of me? Now, Mr. Logic. Oh! he’s on the 
stairs. I’ll get behind here; and if ever I’m so im- 
prudent again [ Goes behind the screen, 

Joseph j^. Cive me that book, doten. Servant 

pretends to adjust his hair. 

Enter Sir Petek. 

* c 

Sir Peter T. Ay, ever improving himself. Mr. Sur- 
face! Mr. Surhtce! 

Joseph S. Oh! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon. • [Gaping^ throws away die hooh^ 1 hare 
been dozing over a stupid book. Well, I am much 
obliged to you for this calL You haven’t been here. 
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1 believe, since 1 fitted up this room. Books, ^ou 
knew, are the only things in which I am a coxcomb. 

Sir Peter T. ’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, 
that’s proper; and you can make even your screen 
a source of knowledge ; hung, I perceive, with 
maps? 

■ Joseph /S'. *0, yes, I find great*use in that screen. 

Sir Peter ^T. I dare say you must, certainly, when 
you want to find anything in a hurry. • 

Joseph S. Ay^ or to hide anything in a hurry, either. 

[Aside. 

Sir Peter T. Well, I ha'^jp a little private business 

Joseph S. You need ribt stay (to the Servant). 

Serv. No, sir. [Exit. 

Joseph S. Here’s a chair. Sir Peter. • I beg 

Sir Peter T. Well, now we are alone, there is a 
subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to unburden 
ray mind to you — a point of the greatest moment to 
ray peace ; in short, my dear friend, ^Lady Teazle’s 
conduct of late has made me extremely unhappy. 
Joseph S. Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, ’tis too plain she has not the 
least regard for me ; but, what’s worse, 1 have pretty 
good authority to suppose she has formed, .an attach- 
ment to another. 

Joseph S. Indeed 1 you.astonish me I 
Sir Peter T. Yes; and, between ourselves, I think 
I’ve discovered the person. 

Joseph S. How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would 
sympathize with me ! ^ 

Jos^h 8. Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a dis- 
. covery would hurt me just as much as it would you. 
tive Peter T. I am convinced of it. Ah I it is a 
OHppihess to have a friend whom we can trust even 

28 • 
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with one’s secrets. But have you no guess who 

1 mean P 

Jos^h 8. I haven’t the most distant idea. It can’t 
be Sir Benjamin Backbite ! 

Sir Peter T. Oh, no ! WHiat say you to Charles ? 

Joseph 8. My brother ! impossible ! 

. Sir Peter T. Oh ! niy dear friend, the • goodness of 
yom* own heart misleads you. You judge of others 
by yourself. • 

Joseph 8. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is eon- 
scious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit an- 
other’s trejichery. 

Sir Peter T. True ; but yoilr brother has no senti- 
ment ; you never hear liim talk so. 

Joseph 8. Yei I can’t but think Lady Teazle herself 
has too much principle. 

Sir Peter T. Ay ; but what is principle against the 
flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Jos^h 8. That’s very true. 

Sir Peter T, And there’s, you know, the difference 
of our ages makes it very improbable that she should 
have any very great affection for me ; and if she were 
to be frail, and I were to make it public, why the town 
would only, laugh at me, the fooHsli old bachelor, who 
had married a girL 

Joseph 8. That’s true, to be sure ; they would laugh. 

Sir Peter T. Laugh — ay, and make ballads, and 
paragraphs, and the devil knows whaj: of me. 

Joseph 8. No ; you must never make it public. 

iSfr Peter T. But then again — that the nephew of 
myxoid friend. Sir Oliver, should be the person to 
attempt such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Joseph 8. Ay, there’s the point. When ingrati* 
tttde barbs the dart of injuiy, the wound has double 
^danger in it 
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Sir Pet&r T. Ay, I, that was, in a manner, left his 
guardian; in whose house he had been so often en- 
tertained; who never in my life denied him — my 
advice. 

Joseph S. O, ’tis not to be credited. There may be 
a man capable of such baseness, to be sure ; but, for 
my part, till you can give me positive proofs, I cannot 
but doubt it. However, if it should be proved on 
him, he is no longer a brothef* of minet I disclaim 
kindred with him; for the man who can break the 
laws of hospitality, and tempt the wife of his friend, 
deserves to be branded ajj the pest of society. 

Sir Peter T. What *a difference there is between 
you ! What noble sentiments ! 

Joseph S. Yet, I cannot suspect* Lady Teazle’s 
honour. 

Sir Peter T. I am sure I wish to think well of her, 
and to remove all ground of quarrel between us. She 
has lately reproached me more than onee with having 
made no settlement on* her ; and, in our last quarrel, 
she almost hinted that she should not break her heart 
if I was dead. Now, as we seem to differ in our ideas 
of expense, 1 have resolved she shall have her own 
way, and be her own mistress in that respect for the 
future ; and if I were to die, she will find I have not 
been inattentive to her interest while living. Here, 
my friend, are the drafts of two deeds, which I wish 
to have your opinion on. By one, she will enjoy eight 
hundred a year independent while I live ; and, by the 
other, the bulk of my fortune at my deatL 

Joseph S. This conduct. Sir Peter, is indeed Jtruly 
generous. 1 wish it may not corrupt my pupil. 

• [Aside. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, I am determined she shall have 
no cftuse to complain, though I would not have her 
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acquainted with the latter instance of my affection yet 
awhile. 

Joseph S. Nor I, if I could help it. \Aside. 

Sir Peter T. And now, my dear hnend, if you 
please, we will talk over the situation of your affairs 
with Maria. 

. Joseph S. \_SoJily.'\ 'O, no, Sir Peter ; another time^ 
if you please. , 

Sir Peter T. I am 'Sensibly chagrined at the little 
progi'ess you seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph S. I beg you will not mention it. What 
are my disappointments when your happiness is in 
debate! {^Softly.l 'Sdeath, I* shall be ruined every 
way. [^Aside. 

Sir Peter T. 'And though you are so averse to 
my acquainting Lady Teazle with your passion for 
Maria, I’m sure she’s not your enemy in the affair. 

Joseph S. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am 
really too much affected . by the subject we have been 
speaking of, to bestow a thoi»ght on my own con- 
cerns. The man who is intrusted with his friend’s 
disti'esses can never 

Elder Servant. 

Well, sir? 

Serv. Your brother, sir, is ^speaking to a gentleman 
in the street, and says he knows you are within. 

Joseph S. ’Sdeath, blockhead. I’m not within ; I’m 
out for the day. 

Sir Peter T. Stay — hold — a thought has struck me : 
you shall be at home. 

Joseph S. Well, well, let him up. \Ikdt Servant.] 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however. {Aside, 

Sir Peter T. Now, my good fnend, oblige me, I 
entreat you. Before Charles comes, let me octtiueai 
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myself somewhere ; then do you tax him on the point 
we have been talking, and his answer may satisfy me 
at once. 

Josephs. 0*fie, Sir Peter! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick ? — to trepan my brother, too ? 

Sir Peter T. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is 
innocent; if so, you do kirn 4;he greatest service by 
giving him an opportunity to clear himself, and you 
will set mf heart at rest. Conge, you shall not release 
roe ; here, behind this screen will be — Hey I what the 
devil ! there seems to he one listener there already. 
I’ll swear I saw a petticoat 1 

Joseph S. Ha 1 ha L**ha I Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. I’ll tell yon, Sir Peter, though I hold a man 
of intrigue to he a most despicable character, yet, you 
know, it does not follow that one is to be an absolute 
Joseph either! Hark’ee, tis a little French milliner — a 
silly rogue that plagues me — and having some character 
to lose, on your coming, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Peter T. Ah! you rogue! But egad, sho has 
overheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Joseph 8. O, ’twill never go any fai’ther, you may 
depend upon it. 

Sir Peter T. No, then, faith, let her hear it out 
Here’s a closet will do as well. 

Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

Sir Peter T. Sly rogue ! sly rogue ! 

[ Going into the closet. 

Joseph S. A \iarrow escape, indeed ! and a curious 
situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this manner. 

Zratfy T. {Peepingi) Couldn’t I steal ofiF? 

Joseph S. Keep close, my angel ! * 

Sir Peter T. [Peepit^i) Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S. Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady T, Couldn’t yon lock Sir Peter in? 
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Joseph S. Be still, my life ! 

Sir Peter T. {Peeping^ You’re sure the little milliriei 
won’t blab ? 

Joseph S. In, in, my good Sir Peter. ’Fore Gad, 1 
wish 1 had a key to the door. 

Enter CtiABuss Surface. 

Charles S. Holloa!^ brother, what has been the 
matter? Your fellow 'would not let me up at first. 
What ! have you had a Jew or a wench with you ? 

Joseph 8. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles 8. But what has ilk>de Sir Peter steal ofF'r 
I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph 8. He toas^ brother; but hearing you were 
coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles 8. "What! was tlie old gentleman afraid 1 
wanted to boiTow money of him ? 

Joseph 8. No, sir; but I am sorry to find, Charles, 
you, have lately given that worthy man gi'ounds foi- 
gi-eat uneasiness. 

Charles 8. Yes, they tell me I do that to a great 
many worthy men. But how so, pray ? 

Jos^h 8. To be plain with you, brother, he thinks 
you are endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle’s affections 
ffom him. 

Charles 8. Who, I? O LudI not I, upon my word. 
Ha I ha I ha I ha ! so the old fellow has found out that 
lie has got a young wife, has he? Or, what is worse. 
Lady Teazle has found out she has an old husband? 

Joseph 8. This is no subject to jest on, brother. He 
who mn laugh 

Charles 8. True, true, as you were going to say — 
then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what you 
charge me with, upon my honour. 
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Joaeph 8. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfac- 
tion to hear this. [Ahud. 

■Ch' tries 8. To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have* taken a fancy to me ; but, upon my 
soul, I never gave her the least encouragement ; besides, 
you Icnow ray attachment to Maria. 

Joseph 8.. But sure, brother^ even if Lady Teazle 

had bfiti’ayed the fondest partiality for you 

Charles 3. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonourable action ; but if a 
pretty woman was pui’posely to throw herself in my 
way, and that pretty woman married to a man old 
enough* to be her father — 

Joseph 8. Well 

Charles 8. Why, I believe I should be obliged to 
borrow a little of your morality, tliat’s all. But, 
brother, do you know now that you surprise me ex- 
ceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle? for, 
’faitli, I always understood you Avere her favourite. 

Joseph 8. O, for shame, Charles I ’ This rptout is 
foolish. * ^ 

Charles 8. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 

such significant glances 

Joseph 8. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles 8. Egad, I’m serious. Don’t ydd remember 

one day Avhen I called here 

Joseph 8. Nay, prithefi, Charles 

Charles 8. And found you together 

Joseph 8. Z— ^8, sir! I insist 

Charles 8. And another time when your servant 

Joseph 8. Brother, brother, a word with you I Gad, 
J must stop him. [Aside. 

Charles ^8. Informed, T say, that 

Joseph 8. Hush ! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter 
has overheard all we have been saying. I knew you 
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would clear yourself, or I should not have con* 
sented. 

Charles S. How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 

Joseph 8. Softly ; there ! to the closet. 

Charles 8. O, ’fore heaven, I’ll have him out. Sir 
Peter, come forth 1 

Joseph 8. No, no — — » 

Charles 8. I say. Sir Peter, come into court {pulls 
m Sir Petes). What !< my old guardian! 'What! turn 
inquisitor, and take evidence incog. ? 

8ir Peter T. Give me your hand, Charles. I believe 
I have suspected you wrongfully ; but you mustn’t be 
angry with Joseph; ’twas my*plan !' 

Charles 8. Indeed 1 

Sir Peter T. JBut I acquit you. I promise you I 
don’t think near so ill of you as I did. What I have 
heard has given me great siitisfaction. 

Charles 8. Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t hear 
anymore; wasn’t it, Joseph? [^par< to Joseph. 

Sir Peter T. Ah ! you would have retorted on Hm. 

Charles 8. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Charles 8. But you might as well have suspected 
him as me in this matter, for all that ; mightn’t be, 
Joseph? to Joseph. 

Sir Peter T. Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph 8. Would they were both well out of the 

room 1 \ABide. 

^ # 

Enter Servant, and whispers Joseph Surface. 

Sir Peter T. And in future perhaps we may not be 
such strangers. 

Joseph 8. Gentlemen, I beg pardon, I must wait on 
yon downstairs; here is a person come on particular 
bnsinesa. 
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Charles 8. Well, you can see him in another room. 
Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, and I have 
something to say to him. 

Joseph S. They must not be left together. {Aside."] 
I’ll send this man away, and return directly. Sir 
PeWr, not a word of the French milliner. 

{Apart to Sir Peter, and goes out. 

Sir Peter T. I ! not for the world ! {Apart to 
Joseph.] Ah ! Charles, if yo\j associated more with 
your brother, one might indeed hope for your refor- 
mation. He is a man of sentiment. Well, there is 
nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

Charles 8. Pshaw ! too moral by half, and so 

apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, that 
I suppose he would as soon let a priest into his house 
as a girl. 

Sir Peter T. No, no ; come, conie ; you wrong him. 
No, no! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint 
either in that respect — I have a great mind to tell 
him^ we should have a laughr at Joseph. {A^ide. 

Charles 8. Oh, hang him ! He’s a very anchorite, 
a young hermit. 

Sir Peter T. Hark’ee; you must not abuse him; he 
may chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles 8. Why, you won’t tell him ? * ' 

Sir Peter T. No — but — ^this way. Egad, I’ll tell 
him. {Aside."] Hark’ed; have you a mind to have 
a good laugh at Joseph? 

Charles 8. I should like it of all things. 

Sir Peter T. Then, i’faith, we will ; I’ll be quit with 
him for discovering me. He had a girl with him when 
1 called. 

Charles. 8. What! Joseph? you jest 

Sir Peter T. Hush I a little French milliner, and the 
be8t/}f the jest is, she’s in the room now. 
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Charles S. The devil she is ! 

Sir Peter T. Hush ! I tell you ! [Points. 

Charles S. Behind the screen I 'Slife, let’s unveil herl 
Sir Peter T. No, no — he’s comin}^— you sha’u't, 
indeed ! 

Charles S. O, egad, we’ll have a peep at the Kttle 
milliner 1 » > 

• Sir Peter T. Not for the world; Joseph will never 

for^ve me , • 

Charles iS'/Fll stand by you 

Sir Peter T. Odds, here he is (Joseph Surface 
enters jtist as Charles Surface throws down the screen). 
Charles S. Lady Teazle, b5»^.all that’s wonderful f 
Sir Peter T. Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable ! 
Charles S. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide and 
seek, and I don’t see who is out of the secret. Shall 
I beg youp ladyship to inform me? Not a word! 
Brother, will you be pleased to explain this matter? 
What! is Morality dumb too? Sir Peter, though I 
found you in the dark, perhaps you are not so now I 
All mute I Well, though I can make nothing of the 
affair, I suppose you perfectly understand one another, 
so PU leave you to yourselves [Going\. Brother, I’m 
sorry to find you have given that worthy man cause 
for so much uneasiness. Sir Peter I there’s nothing 
Jn the world so noble as a man of sentiment I 

' [Exit Charles. 

{They stand for some time loolcing at each other.) 
Joseph 8. Sir Peter — notwithstanding — I confess — 
that Appearances are against me — ^if you will afford 
me your patience — ^1 make no doubt — but 1 shall 
explain everything to your satisfaction. 

Sir Peter T. K you please, sir. 
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Joseph S. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, know- 
ing my pretensions to your ward Maria — I say, sir. 
Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of the jealousy of 
your temper — and knowing my friendship to the 
family — She, sir, I say — called here — in order that — 
I might explain these pretensions — ^but on your coming 
— being apprehensive — as I sai4 — of your jealousy — 
she withdrew — and this, you may depend on it, is 
tlie whole truth of the matter. 

Sir Peter T. A very clear account, upon my woi’d ; 
and 1 dare swear the lady will vouch for every article 
of it. 

Lady T. For not one vitftrd of it, Sir Peter I 

Sir Peter T, How I don’t you think it worth while 
to agree in the lie ? 

Lady T. Thei*e is not one syllable of truth in what 
that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Peter T. I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am ! 

Joseph S. \_Aside.^ ’Sdeath, madam, will you betray 
me?. 

Lady T. Good lilr.’ Hypocrite, by your leave. I’ll 
speak for myself. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, let her alone, sir; you’ll find 
she’ll make out a better story than you, without 
prompting. 

Lady T. Hear me. Sir Peter! I came hither on 
no matter relating to ydur ward, and even ignorant 
of this gentleman's pretensions to her. But 1 came 
seduced by his insidious arguments, at least to listen 
to his pretended passion, if not to sacrifice your 
honour to his baseness. 

Sir Peier T. Now, I believe, the truth is owning 
indeed I * 

Joseph 8. The woman’s mad I 

Lady T. No, sir, she has recovered her senses, and 
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your own arts have furnished her with the means. 
8ir Peter, I do not expect you to credit me, hut the 
tenderness you expressed for me, when 1 am sure 
you could not think I was a witness to it, has pene- 
trated so to my heart, that had I left the place 
without the shame of this discovery, my future life 
should have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. 
As for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would 
have seduced the wi/e of his too credulous friend, 
while he affected honourable addresses to his ward, 
I behold him now in a light so truly despicable, that 
I shall never again respect myself for having listened 
to him. \}Exit Lady Teazle. 

Joseph. 8. Notwithstanding all this. Sir Peter, 
Heaven knows 

Sir Peter T. That you are a villain ! and so I leave 
you to your conscience. 

Joseph 8. You are too rash. Sir Peter; you shall 
hear me. The man who shuts out conviction by 
refusing to 

\Exeunt Sir Petes and Surface ialkiny. 


ACT V.— SCENE L 
The Library. 

Enter Joseph Subface and Servant. 

Joseph 8. hlr. Stanley ? and why should you think 
I w^d see him ? yon must know he comes to ask 
something. 

8erv. ^r, I should not- have let him in, but that 
Hr. Rowley came to the door widi him. 
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Joseph 8. Pshaw t blockhead I to suppose that I 
should now be in a temper to receive visits from poor 
relations ! Well, why don’t you show the fellow up ? 

Serv. I will, sfr. Why, sir, it was not my fault that 
Sir Peter discovered my lady 

Joseph 8. Go, fool I [Iknt Seevant.] Sure For- 
tune never played a man t>f nly policy such a trick 
before. My character with Sir Peter, my hopes with 
Maria, destroyed in a moment I »J’m in a yare humour 
to listen to other people’s distresses ! I sha’n’t be able 
to bestow even a benevolent sentiment on Stanley. 
So ! here he comes, and Rowley with him. I must try 
to recover myself, and put a little charity into my face, 
however. [jExit. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and *Rowley. 

Sir Oliver 8. What ! does he avoid us ? That was 
he, was it not ? 

Rowley. It was, sir. But I doubt ypu are come a 
little "too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that*the 
sight of a poor relation may be too much for him. I 
should have gone first to break it to him. 

8ir Oliver 8. O, plague of his nerves ! Tet this is 

he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the most bene- 

• % 

volent way of thinking ! 

Rowley. As to his way, of thinking, I cannot pretend 
to decide ; for, to do him justice, he appears to have as 
much speculative benevolence as any private gentleman 
in the kingdom, though he is seldom so sensual as to 
indulge himself in the exercise of it 

Sir Oliver 8. Yet has a string of charitable senti- 
ments at his fingers’ ends. * 

Rowley.' Or rather at his tongue's end. Sir Oliver; 
for I believe there is no sentiment he has such faith in, 
as thtt Charity begins at home.’ 
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Sir Oliver 8 . And his, I presnme, is of that domestic 
soii; which never stirs abroad at all? 

Rowley. I doubt you’ll find it so ; but he’s coming. 
I mustn’t seem to interrupt you ; and, you know, 
immediately as you leave him, I come in to announce 
your arrival in your real character. 

Sir Oliver 8 . True;” and afterwards you’ll meet me 
at Sir Peter’s. 

Rowley, \yithout lasing a moment. [E.Tit. 

Sir Oliver S. I don’t like the comj>]aisrincc of his 
features. 


Enter Sitiface. 

Joseph 8. Sir; I beg you ten thonsmd pardons for 
keeping you a moment waiting. Mr. Stanley, I 
presume. 

Sir Oliver 8 . At your service. 

Joseph 8. Sir, I beg you will do me the honour to 
sit down. I entreat you, sir ! • 

Sir Oliver 8. Dear sir, there’s no occasion. —Too 
civil by half I [Aside. 

Joseph 8. I have not the pleasure of knowing you, 
Mr. Stanl&yi, but I am extremely happy to see you look 
so well. You were nearly related to my mother, I 
think, Mr. Stanley ? 

Sir Oliver 8. I was, sir; so nearly, that my present 
poverty, I fear, may do discredit .to her wealthy 
children, else 1 should not have presumed to trouble 
vou. 

Joseph 8. Dear sir, there needs no apology ; he that 
is in distress, though a stranger, has a right to claim 
kindred with the wealthy. I am sure 1 wish I was of 
tha t r. lfUM, and had it in my power to offer you even a 
small reliefi 
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Sir Oliver 8. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I 
should have a friend. 

Joseph S. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart : you 
should not want an advocate with him, believe me, 
sir. 

/SSir Oliver 8. I should not need one — my distresses 
would recommend me. Rut I imagined his bounty 
would enable you to become the agent of his 
charity. 

Joseph 8. My dear sir, you were strangely mis- 
informed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a v6ry worthy 
man; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of age. I 
will tell you, my good Sir, in confidence, what he has 
done for me has been a mere nothing ; though people, 
I know,' have thought otherwise, aqjif for my part, 
I never ehose to contradict the report. 

8ir Oliver 8. What! has he never transmitted you 
b ullion — rupees — pagodas ? 

Joseph 8. O, dear sir, nothing of the^kind. No, no ; 
a fe^ presents now apd then — china, shawls, congou 
tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers; little more, be- 
lieve me. 

8ir Oliver 8. Here’s gratitude for twelve thousand 
pounds t Avadavats and Indian crackers^ [Aside. 

Joseph 8. Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I 
doubt not, of the extrayagance of my brother ; there 
are very few would credit what I have done for that 
unfortunate young man. 

Sir Oliver 8* Not I, for one I [Aside. 

Joseph 8. The sums I have lent himl Indeed I 
have been exceedingly to blame ; it was an amiable 
weakness ; however, I don’t pretend to defend it^ and 
now I fedi it doubly culpable, since it has deprived me 
of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my 
heart dictates. 
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Sir Oliver 8. IKssembler! [Aside.'] Thtn, Mr, 
you can’t assist me ! 

Joseph S. At present, it grieves me to say, I cannot ; 
but, whenever I have the ability, you may depend 
upon hearing irom me. 

Sir Oliver 8. I am extremely sorry 

Joseph 8. Not moi^ thhn I, believe me; to pity 
without the power to relieve, is still more gainful than 
to ask and be denied. .• 

8ir Oliver 8. Kind sir, your most obedient humble 
servant 

Joseph 8. You leave me ^deeply affected, Mr. Stan- 
ley. William, be ready to ojfen the' door. 

Sir Oliver 8. O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph 8. Yonr very obedient. 

Sir Oliver 8. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph 8. You may depend upon hearing from me, 
whenever I can be of service. 

Sir Oliver 8, Sweet sir, you are too good 1 

Jos^h 8. In the mean time .1 wbh you health' and 
spirits. 

Sir Oliver 8. Your ever grateful and perpetual 
humble servant. 

Joseph 8.^ Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir Oliver 8. Charles, you are my bmrl 

[Aside. Exit. 

Joseph 8. This is one bad effect of a good character; 
it invites application from the unfortunate, and there 
needs no small d^ee of address to gain the reputation 
of benevolence without incurring the expense. The 
rilver ore of pure charity is an expensive article in the 
catal^ue of a man’s good qualities ; whereas the sen- 
timent French plate I use instead of it makes just as 
good a show, and pays no tax. 
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Enter Rowley. 

Rowley. Mr. Surface, your servant. I was appre- 
hensive of interrupting you, though my business 
demands immediate attention, as t^is note will in* 
forfti you. 

Joseph, S, Always happy to see Mr. Rowley. [J?eacZs 
tJie letter.'] Sir Oliver Surface ! My uncle arrived I ‘ 

Rowley. ^le is, indeed ; we ];iave just ^parted — quite 
well, after a speedy voyage, and impatient to embrace 
his worthy nephew. 

Joseph S. 1 am astonished I William ! stop Mr. 
Stanley, if he’s not gon<j** 

Rowley. Oh ! he’s out of reach, I believe. 

Joseph S. Why did you not let me^know this when 
you came in together? 

Rowley. I thought you had particular business ; but 
I must be gone to inform your brother, and appoint 
him here to meet your uncle. He will be with you 
in a quarter of an hour. 

Joseph S. So he says. Well, I am strangely over- 
joyed at his coming. — Never, to be sure, was anything 
so d — d unlucky. [Aside. 

Rowley. You will be delighted to see how well he 
looks. 

Joseph 8. Ah ! I’m rejoiced to hear it Just at 

this time I * [Aside. 

Rowley. I’ll tell him how impatiently you expect 
him. • 

Joseph 8. Do, do ; pray give my best duty and 
affection. Indeed, 1 cannot express the sensations 1 
feel at the thought of seeing him. [Exit Rowmy.] 
Certainly his coming just at this time i$ the cruellest 
pie(5e of ill fortune I [Exit 


29 
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SCENE n. 

c 

Sir Peter Teazle’s. 

Enter Mrs. Can1)0dr and Maid. 

Maid. Indeed, ma’a)D, my lady will see nobody at 
present. 

Mrs. Can. Did you tell her it was her friend Mrs. 
Candour ? 

Maid. Yes, ma'am; but ste begs you will excuse 
her. 

Mrs. Can. Do. go again ; I shall be glad to see her, 
if it be only for a moment, for I am sure she must be 
in great distress. [Exit Maid.] Dear heart, how 
provoking! I’m not mistress of half the circum- 
stances ! We shall have the whole affair in tlie news- 
papers, with the names of the parties at length, before 
1 have dropped the story at a dozen houses. 

Enter Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

Oh, Sir Benjamin ! you have heard, I suppose 

Sir Benj. B. Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface 

Mrs. Can. And Sir Peter’s 'discovery 

Sir Benj. B, O I the strangest piece of business, to 
be sure I 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never was so surprised in my 
life. I am so sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir Benj. B. Now, I don’t pity Sir Peter at all; he 
was so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface.. 

• Mrs. Can. Mr. Snr&ce! Why, ’twas with Charles 
Lady Teazle was detected. 
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Sir Bmj. B, No, no, I tell you ; Mr. Surface is the 
gallant 

Mrs. Can. No such thing! Charles is the man. 
*Twa8 Mr. Sur&ce brought Sir Peter on purpose to 
discover them. 

Sir Benj. B. I tell you I had it from one — 

Mrs. Can. And I have ifr from one — 

Sir Benj. B. Who had it from one, who had it — 

Mrs. Cah. From one immediately— -byt here comes 
Lady Sneer well; perhaps she knows the whole affair. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell. 

Lady Sneer. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here's a sad 
affair of our friend, Lady Teazle. . 

Mrs. Can. Ay, my dear friend, who would have 
thought 

Lady Sneer. Well, there is no trusting appearances ; 
though, indeed, she was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure, her manners were a little 
too free ; but then she was young 1 

Lady Sneer. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. Can. So she had, indeed. But have you het\rd 
the particulars? 

Lady Sneer. No; but everybody says that Mr. 
Surface 

Sir Benj. B. Ay^ there ; I told you Mr. Surface was 
the man. 

Mrs. C: No,* no; indeed the assignation was with 
Charles. 

Lady Sneer. With Charles! You alarm me, Mrs. 
Candour I * 

Mrs. Can. Yes, yes, he was the lover. Mr. Surface, 
to do him justice, was only the informer. 

8nr Bety. B. Well, I'll not dispute with you, 
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Mrs. Candour; but, be it which it may, I hope that 
Sir Peter’s wound will not 

Mrs. Can. Sir Peter’s wound! O, mercy! I didn’t 
hear a word of their fighting. 

Lady Sneer. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir Benj. B. No! what, no mention of the duel ? 

Mrs. Can. Not a word. « 

Sir Benj. B. O, yes ; they fought before they left 
the room. ^ ' 

Lady Sneer. Pray, let us hear. 

Mrs. Can. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

Sir Benj. B. * Sir,’ says Sir Peter, immediately after 
the discovery, * you are a most .ungrateful fellow.’ 

Mrs. Can. Ay, to Charles. 

Sir Benj. B. $Jo, no, to Mr. Surface — ‘ a most un» 
ginteful fellow; and, old as I am, sir,’ says he, ‘I 
insist on an immediate satisfaction.’ 

Mrs. Can. Ay, that must have been to Charles ; for 
’tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in his own 
house. 

Sir Benj. B. Gad’s life, ma’am, not at all. * Giving 
me satistaction.’ On this, ma’am, Lady Teazle, seeing 
Sir Peter in such danger, ran out of the room in strong 
hysterics, and Charles after her, calling out for harts* 
horn and 'water ; dien, madam, they began to fight 
with swords. 

Enter Crabtree. 

Craht. With pistols, nephew — pistbls. I have it 

from undoubted authority. 

Mrs. Can. O, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true ! 

Oa^. Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter is 
dangerously wounded — 

Sir Benj. B, By a thrust in second quite through his 
left sido— 
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Craht. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. Can. Mercy oil me ! Poor Sir Peter ! 

Craht. Yes, madam; though Charles would have 
avoided the matter, if he could. 

Jifrs. Gan. 1 knew Charles was the person. 

Sir Benj. B. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the 
•matter. ' * * 

Craht. But Sir Peter taxed' him with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Sir Benj. B. That I told you, you know — 

Craht. Do, nephew, let me speak ! and insisted on 
immediate — • 

Sir Benj. B. Just as f said — 

Craht. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know 
something too. A pair of pistols lay on the bm*eau 
(for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home the night 
before late from Salthill, where be had been to see the 
Mon tern with a friend, who has a son at Eton), so, 
unluckily, the pistols were le$; charged. 

Sir Benj. B. I heard nothing of this. 

Craht. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, and 
they fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. Charles’s 
shot took effect as I tell you, and Sir Peter’s missed ; 
but what is very extraordinary, the ball struck against 
a little bronze Shakspeare that stood over the fire- 
place, grazed out of the window at a right angle, 
and wounded the postman, who was just coming to 
the door with, a double letter fi-om Northampton- 
shire. 

Sir Benj. B. My uncle's account is more cir- 
cumstantial, . I confess ; but I believe mine is the 
true one, for all that. 

Lady Sneer. I am moi'e interested in this affair 
than they imagine, and must have better information. 
{Asidi^, [Exit Lady Sneerwell. 
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Sir Benj. B. Ah ! Lady Sneerwell’a alarm is very 
easily accounted for. 

Craht. Yes, yes, they certainly do say; but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Can. But, pray, where is Sir Peter at present? 

Crabt. Oh ! they brought him home, and he is now 
in the house, though the servants are ordered to deny 
him. ^ 

Mrs. Gan. tl believe'so, and Lady Teazle, I suppose, 
attending him. 

Crabt. Yes, yes ; and I saw one of the faculty enter 
just before roe. * 

Sir Bmj. B. Hey! who co&es here? 

Crabt. O, this is he : the physician, depen d_ on 't 

Mrs. Can. O, 'Certainly : it must be the physician; 
and now we shall know. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface. 

* Crabt. Well, doctor, what hopes ? 

Mrs. Gan. Ay, doctor, how’s your patient ? 

Sir Benj. B. Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound with a 
small sword? 

Crabt. A'bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred. 

Sir Oliver S. Doctor I a wound with a small sword ! 
and a bullet in the thorax ! Oons ! are you mad, good 

B. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Sir Olio&r 8. Truly, I am to thank you for my 
degree if I am. 

Crabt Only a inend of Sir Peter’s, then, I presume. 
But,*8ir, you must have heard of his accident ? 

Sir Oliver S. Not a word I 

Crabt. Not of Ins being dangerously wounded? 

Sur OUver S, The d — 1 he is 1 


people? 
Sir B 
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Sir Benj. B. Rnn through the body 

Crabt. Shot in the breast 

Sir Benj. B. By one Mr. Surface 

Crabt. Ay, the younger. 

Sir Oliver S. Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to 
differ strangely in your accounts ; however, you agree 
that Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir Benj. B. O, yes, we agree there. 

Crabt. Yes, yes, I believe 4here can Ji)e no doubt of 
tliat. 

Sir Oliver S. Then, upon my word, for a person in 
that situation, he is the most imprudent man alive ; for 
here he comes, walking* as if nothing at all was the 
matter. 


Enter Sir Peter Tea4lb. 

Odds heart, Sir Peter, you are come in good time, 
1 promise you ; for we had just given you over. 

Sir Benj. B. Egad, uncle, this is the most sudden 
recovery I , 

Sir Oliver S. Why, man, what do you out of bed 
with a small sword through your body, and a bullet 
lodged in your thorax? 

Sir Peter T. A small sword, and a buyet I 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, these gentlemen would have killed 
you without law, or physic, and wanted to dub me 
a doctor, to make me an accomplice. 

Sir Peter T. Why, what is all this ? 

iSiV Benj. B' We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the story of 
the duel is not true, and are sincerely soi-ry for yom* 
other misfortune. 

Sir Peter T. So, so ; all over the town alreadji^. 

[Aside. 

Crabt. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly 
to blame to marry at your years* 
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Sir Peter T. Sir, what business is that of yours ? 

Mrs. Can. Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so 
good a husband, he’s very much to be pitied. 

Sir Peter T. Plague on your pity, ma’am I I desire 
none of it 

Sir Benj, B. However, Sir Peter, you must not mind 
the laughing and jests* yoil will meet with on the 
occasion. 

Sir Peter T, Sir, siiy I desire to be master in my 
own house. 

Graht. 'Tis no uncommon case, that’s one comfort. 

Sir Peter T. I insist on b^ng left to myself ; with- 
out ceremony. I insist on ^ur living my house 
directly. 

Mrs. Can. Well, well, we are going, and depend on’t 
we’ll make the best report of it we can. {^Exit. 

Sir Peter T. Leave my house ! 

Craht. And tell how hardly you’ve been treated. 

[Exit. 

SH' Peter T. Leave my house I 

Sir Bmj. B. And how patiently you bear it. [Exit. 

Sir Peter T. Fiends ! vipers ! furies ! Oh I that 
their own venom would choke them ! 

Sir Oliver JSL They are very provoking, indeed. Sir 
Peter. 


Enter Rowley, 

• 

Rowley. I heard high words ; what has ruffled you, 
sir? 

Sir Peter T. Pshaw! what signifies asking? Do I 
ever pass a day without my vexations? 

Rowley. Well, Pm not inquisitive. 

Sir Oliver 8. Well, Sr Peter, I have seen both my 
nephews in the manner we proposed. 
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Sir Pet&r T. A precious couple they are ! 

Rowley. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your 
judgment was right, Sir Peter. 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, 
after all. 

Rowley. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is a man of senti- 
ment. 

Sir Oliver S. And acts up to the sentiments he pro- 
fesses. 

Rowley. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Sir Oliver S. Oh, he’s a model for the young men 
of the age ! But how’s this, Sir Peter ? you don’t 
join us in your friehd Joseph’s praise, as 1 expected. 

Sir Peter T. Sir Oliver, we live in a d — d wicked 
world, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Rowley. What ! do you say so. Sir Peter, who were 
never mistaken in your life ? 

Sir Peter T. Pshaw ! Plague on you both! I see 
by your sneering you have heard the whole affair. I 
8^1' go mad among yo;i I 

Rowley. Then, to fret you no longer. Sir Peter, 
we are indeed acquainted with it all. 1 met Lady 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surface’s so humbled, that 
she deigned to request me to be her advocate with 
you. 

Sir Peter T. And does Sir Oliver know all this ? 

Sir Oliver S. Every circumstance. 

Sir Peter T. What, of the closet and the screen, 
hey ? ’ 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, yes, and the little French mil- 
liner. O, I have been vastly diverted with the story I 
Ha! ha! hal 

Sir Peter T. ’Twas very pleasant. 

Sir Oliver 8 . I never laughed more in my life, .1 
assure you. Ha ! hal hal 
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Sir Peter T. O, vastly diverting ! Ha I ha ! ha I 

Powley. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments ; 
ha! ha! hat 

Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Ha! ha! 
ha ! Hypocritical villain ! 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, and that rogue Charles to pull 
Sir .Peter out of the cl6set:* ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

Sir Peter T. Ha ! ha ! ’twas devilish entertaining, 
to be sure ! . •• 

Sir Oliver S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Egad, Sir Peter, I 
should like to have seen your face when the screen 
was thrown down : ha ! ha !^ 

Sir Peier T. Yes, yes, my 'face when the screen was 
thrown down : ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh, I must never show 
my head again L 

Sir Oliver S. But come, come, it isn’t fair to laugh 
at you neither, my old friend ; thougli, upon my soul, 
I can’t help it. 

Sir Pet&r O pray don’t restrain your mirth on 
my* account ; it does not hurt .me at all ! I laugh at 
the whole affair myselff Yes, yes, 1 think being a 
standing jest for all one’s acquaintance a very happy 
situation. O yes, and then of a morning to read the 
paragraplm .about Mr. S — , Lady T — , and Sir P — , 
will be so entertaining ! 

Rouiley. Without affectat\,on, Sir Peter, you may 
despise ihe ridicule of fools ; but 1 see Lady Teazle 
'going towards the next room. I am sure you must 
desire a reconciliation as emmestly as she does. 

Sir Oliver S. Perhaps my being here prevents hei* 
coming to yon. )i^ell, I’ll leave honest Bowley to 
mediate between you; but he must bring you all 
presently to Mr. Surfisce’s, where I am noW returning, 
if not to reclaim a libertine, at least to expose hypo- 
CW* 
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Sir Peter T. Ah, Fll be present at your discovering 
yourself there with all my heart; though ’tis a vile 
unlucky place for discoveries. 

Rowley. We’ll follow. [Exit Sir Olivek. 

Sir Peter T. She is not coming here, you see, 
Rowley. 

• Rowley. No, but she has*left *the door of that room 
open, you perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir Peter T. Certainly a little mortification appears 
very becoming in a wife. Don’t you think it will do 
her good to let her pine a little? 

Rowley. Oh, this is ungenerous in you I 

Sir Peter T. Well, I Khow not what to think. You 
remember the letter I found of her’s, evidently in- 
tended for Charles ? • 

Rowley. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your 
way on purpose: This is one of the points which I 
intend Snake shall give you conviction of. 

Sir Peter T. I wish I were once ^tisfied of that. 
She looks this way; What a remarkably elegant turn 
of the head she has 1 Rowley, I’ll go to her. 

Rowley. Certainly. 

Sir Peter T. Though when it is known that we are 
reconciled, people will laugh at me ten time^ more. 

Rowley. Let them laugh, and retort their malice 
only by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir Peter T. I’faith, so I will ! And if I’m not 
mistaken, we ipay yet be the happiest couple in the 
country. 

Rowhy. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside 
suspicion 

Sir Peter T. Hold, Master Rowley 1 if you *have 
any regard for me, let me never hear you utter any- 
tiiing like a sentiment. I have had enough of them 
to sm've me the rest of my life. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE IIL 
The Library. 

Enter Joseph Surface Lady Sxeerwell. 

La^ Sneer. Impossible I Will not Sir Peter imme- 
diately be reconciled' to Charles, and, of com-se, no 
longer oppose his union with IVlaria ? The thought is 
distraction to me; 

Joseph S. Can passion fuinish a remedy P 

Lady Sneer, No, nor cunning neither. O ! I was a 
fool, an idiot, to league with such a blunderer ! 

Joseph S. Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest sufferer ; 
yet you see I bear the accident with calmness. 

Lady Sneer. Because the disappointment doesti’t 
reach your heart ; your interest only attached you to 
Maria. Had you felt for her what I have for that ungi*ate- 
ful libertine, neither your temper nor hypocrisy could 
prevent your showing the sharpness of your vexation. 

Joseph S. But why should your reproaches fall on 
me for this disappointment ? 

Lady Speer. Are you not the cause of it ? Had you 
not a sufficient field for your roguery in imposing upon 
Sir Peter, and supplanting yonr brother, but you must 
endeavour to seduce his wife ? I hate such an avarice 
of crimes ; ’fis an unfair monopoly, an^ never prospers. 

• Joseph S. Well, I admit I have been to bkme. I 
confess 1 deviated from the direct road of wrong, but I 
don’t think we’re so totally defeated neither. 

Sneer. No I 

Joseph S. You tell me you have made' a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him 
fidthful to us. 
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La^ Sneer. I do believe so. 

Joseph 8. And that he has undertaken, should it be 
necessaiy, to swear and prove, that Charles is at this 
time contracted by vows and honour to your ladyship, 
which some of his former letters to you will serve to 
support. 

Lady Snew. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph 8. Come, come; it is not too late yefe 
[^Knocking mt the </oor.] But hark! this is probably 
my uncle, Sir Oliver ; retire to t^at room, Ve’ll consult 
farther when he is gone. 

. Lady Sneer. Well, but if he should find you out too ? 

Joseph 8. Oh, I.have jq,3 fear of that. Sir Peter wUl 
hold his tongue for his own credit’s sake ; and you may 
depend on it I shall soon discover Sir Oliver’s weak 
side! 

Lady Sneer, I have no diffidence of your abilities! 
only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

{Exit Lady Sneerwell. 

Joseph 8. I will, I wilL So ! ’tis confounded liard, 
after such bad fortune, to be baited by one’s confederate 
in evil. Well, at all events my character is so much 
better than Charles’s, that I certainly — hey ! — what I — 
this is not Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. Plague 
on’t that he should return to tease me jd^t now. I 
shall have Sir Oliver come and find him here — and 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface. 

Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back to 
plague me at this time? You must not stay now, upon 
my word. * • 

Sir Oliver 8. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is ex 
pected here, and though he has been so peum’ious ,to 
youf ril tiy what he’ll do for me. 
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Joseph 8. Sir, *1is impossible for you to stay now, so 
I must beg— come any other time, and I promise you, 
you shall be assisted. 

Sir Oliver 8. No; Sir Oliver and I must be 
acquainted. 

Joseph 8. Z — ds, sir I then I insist on your quitting 
the room directly. , , 

• Sir Oliver 8. Nay, sir 

Joseph S. Sir, I insist on’t ; here, WiKiam ! show 
this gentlemdn out. ^ince you compel me, sir, not one 
moment ; this is such insolence 1 

[ Going to push him out. 

Enter Charl^' Surface. 

Charles S. Hey day I what’s the matter now ! 
What the d — 1,‘have you got hold of my little broker 
here? Z— ds, brother! don’t hurt little Premium. 
What’s the matter, my little fellow ? 

Joseph S. So I he has been with you too, has he ? 

Charles 8. To be sure he has. Why he’s as honest 
a little But sure, Joseph, *you have not been bor- 

rowing money too, have you? 

Joseph 8. Borrowing ! no 1 But, brother, you know 
we expect Sir Oliver here every 

Gharle»3. O Gad, that’s true! Noll mustn’t find 
the little broker here, to be sure. 

Joseph 8. Yet Mr. Stanley insists 

' Charles 8. Stanley ! why his name’s Premium. 

Joseph 8. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles 8. No, no. Premium. 

Joseph 8. Well, no matter which — but 

Claries 8. Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, ’tis the 
same thing, as you say; for I suppose he goes by 
half a huudi’ed names, beddes A. B. at the co£Fee- 
houB& [Knoe^ng. 
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Joseph 8. ’Sdeath, here’s Sir Oliver at the door. 

Now I beg, Mr. Stanley 

Charles 8. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium 

8{r Oliver 8. Gentlemen 

Joseph 8. Sir, by heaven you shall go ! 

Charles 8. Ay, out with him, certainly I 

8ir Oliver 8. This violence — ;; — 

Joseph 8. Sir, ’tis your own fault. 

Charles &. Out witli him, to be sure. 

' 

[Both forcing Sir Oliver <mt. 

Enter Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, Maria, and 
« JJIbivi/Ey. 

Sir Peter T. My old friend. Sir Oliver ; hey 1 What 
in the name of wonder ; here are dutiful nephews ; 
assault their uncle at a first visit I 

Lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas well we came in 
to rescue you. 

lietcley. Truly, it was; for I perceive. Sir Oliver, 
the character of old Stanley was no protection to you. 

Sir Oliver 8. Nor of Premium either: the necessities 
of tlie former could not extort a shilling fi'om that 
benevolent gentleman; and now, egad, I stood a 
chance of faring worse than my ancestorl, ’tod being 
knocked down without being bid for. 

Joseph 8. Charles I * 

Charles 8, Joseph! 

Joseph 8. ’Ti» now complete 1 
Charles 8. Very 1 

Sir Oliver 8. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too— 
look on that elder nephew of mine. You know f^hat 
he has already received from my bounty; and you 
also know how gladly I would have regarded h^jlf 
my fortune as held in trust for him ; Judge then my 
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disappointment in discovering him to be destitute of 
faith, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir Peter T. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised 
at this declaration, if I had not myself found him 
to be mean, treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lady T. And if the gentleman pleads not goilty 
to these, pray let hin; call me to his character. 

• Sir Peter T. Then, I believe, we need add no more : 
if he knows himself, he will consider it«.as the most 
perfect punishment, tfiat lie is known to the world. 

Charles S. If they talk this way to honesty, wliat 
will they say to me^ by and by ? [Aside. 

Sir Oliver S. As for d^t prodigal, his brother, 
there 

Charles 8. Ay, now comes my turn ; the d-^-d family 
pictures will ruih me. [Aside. 

Joseph S. Sir Oliver; uncle, will you honour me 
with a hearing? 

Charles S. Now if Joseph would make one of his 
long speeches, I might recollect myself a little. [Aside. 

Sir Peter T. I suppose yoli would undertake to 
justify yourself entirely. [To Joseph. 

Joseph S. I trust I could. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, sir ! and you could justify your- 
self too, I*suppose ? 

Charles S. Not that I know of. Sir Oliver. 

Sir Olivers. Whatl Little Premium has been let 
loo much into the secret, I suppose? 

Charles 8. True, dr ; but they were family secrets, 
and should not be mentioned again, you know. 

Rmoley. Come, Sir Oliver, I know yon cannot speak 
of paries’s follies with anger. 

Sir Oliver 8. Odd’s heart, no more I can ; nor with 
j^aviiy cither. Sir Peter, do you know the rogue 
bargained with me for all his ancestors; sold me 
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jii(1(re8 and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts 
as cheap as broken china. 

Charles 8. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a 
little free with the family canvas, that’s the truth on’t 
My ancestors may rise in judgment against me, there’s 
no denying it ; but believe me sincere when I tell you 
— and upon. my soul I would not say so if I was not — 
that if I do not appear mortified at the exposure of my 
follies, it isi>ecause I feel at this moment, the warmest 
satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal benefactor. 

Sir Oliver 8. Charles, I believe you ; give me your 
hand again ; the ill-looking little fellow over the settee 
has made your peace. .** 

Charles 8. Then, sir, my gratitude to the original 
is still increased. 

Lady T. Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here is one 
whom Charles is sfill more anxious to be reconciled to. 

Sir Oliver 8. Oh, I have heard of his attachment 
there ; and, with the young lady's pardon, if I con- 
strue right — that blush 

Sir Peter T. Well, c&ild, speak your sentiments I 

Maria. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
rejoice to hear that he is happy ; for me — whatever 
claim 1 had to his affection, 1 willingly resign to one 
who has a better title. 

Charles 8. How, Maria I 

Sir Peter T. Hey day! what’s the mystery now? 
While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you would 
give your hand <to no one else ; and now that he is 
likely to reform. I’ll warrant you won’t have him. 

Maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know 
the cause. 

Charles. ^ Lady Sneerwell I 

Joseph 8. Brother, it is with great concern I aip 
obliged to speak on ^s point, but my regard to justice 
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compels me, and Lady Sneerwell’s injuries can wo 
longer be concealed. [ Oi^ns tiie door* 

Enter Lady SNEERWBLii. 

Sir Peter T. So ! another French milliner ! Egad, 
he has one in every room in the house, 1 suijpose. 

. Lady Sneer. Ungi'ateful Charles 1 Well may you 
be surprised, and feel for the indelicate situation your 
perfidy has forced me into. 

Charles S. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of yours? 
For, as I have life, I don’t understand it. 

Joseph S. I believe, sir, there is^ hut the evidence 
of one person moi*e necessary to make it extremely 
clear. 

Sir Peter T. And that person, I imagine, is 5!r. 
Snake. Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring 
him vrith us, and pray let him appear 

Rowley. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

4 

C • 

Erder Sn/lre. 

I thought his testimony might be wanted ; however, it 
happens unluckily that he comes to confront Lady 
Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lady ^neer. A villain 1 Treacherous to me at 
last ! Speak, fellow ; have you too conspired against 
jme? 

Snake. I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons ; 
you paid me extremely liberally for thd lie in question ; 
but I unfortunately have been offered double to speak 
the truth. 

8h Peter T. Plot and counter-plot, egad 1 

Lady Sneer. The torments of shame and disappoint- 
ment on yon all. 

Lady T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell ; before yon go, let 
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lue thank you for the trouble you and that gentleman 
have taken, in writing letters from me to Charles, and 
answering them yourself ; and let me also request you 
to make my respects to the scandalous college, of 
which you are president, and inform them that Lady 
Tea^e, licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma 
they gave her, as she leawes off practice, and *kills 
characters no longer. 

Lady Sneer. You too, madan\^provoking — ^insolent. 
May your husband live these fifty years. [Hxit 

Str Peter T. Oons ! what a fury I 

Lady T. A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir Peter T. Hej' I TSfft for her last wish ? 

Lady T. O no ! 

Sir Oliver S. Well, sir, and what have you to say 
now ? 

Joseph S. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that 
Lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. 
Snake in this manner, to impose on us all, that 1 know 
not ‘what to say ; however, lest her revengeful spirit 
should prompt her to injure my brother, I had cer- 
tainly better follow her directly. [Exit. 

Sir Peter T. Moral to the last drop I 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if you 
can. Oil and vinegar, egadl you’ll d6 very well 
together. 

Rowley, I believe we ’have no more occasion for 
Mr. Snake at present ? 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, for 
whatever uneasiness I have been the humble instru- 
ment of causing to the parties present 

Sir Peter T. Well, well, you have made atoneipeni 
by a good deed at last 

Snal^. But I must request of the company that 
shall, never be known. 
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Sir Peter T. Hey I What the plague I Are you 
ashamed of having done a right thing once in your 
life? 

Snake. Ah, sir 1 consider ; I live by the badness of 
my character. I have nothing but my infamy to de- 
pend on 1 and if it were once known that I had been 
betrityed into an honest antion, I should lose every 
inend I have in the world. 

Sir Oliver S. AVell,^well ; we’ll not traduce you by 
saying anything in your praise, never fear. 

lExit Snake. 

Sir Peter T, There’s a precious rogue I 

Lady T. See, Sir Oliver, tf^cre needs no persuasion 
now to reconcile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, ay, that’s as it should be, and 
egad we’ll have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Charles S. Thank you, dear uncle ! 

Sir Peter T. What, you rogue! don’t you ask the 
girl’s consent first ? 

Charles S. Oh, I have done that a long time — a 
minute ago — and she has looked yes. 

Maria. For shame, Charles 1 1 protest. Sir Peter, 

there has not been a word. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, then, the fewer the better. May 
your love foi* each other never know abatement I 

Sir Peter T, And may you live as happily together 
as Lady Teazle and I intend tb do I 

Charles S, Bowley, my old friend, I am sure you 
congratulate me; and I suspect that I owe you 
much. 

S^ Oliver S» You do indeed, Charles. 

^wley. If my efforts to serve you had not sue* 
ceeded, you would have been in my dejl>t for the 
a^mpt: but deserve to be happy, and you overpay 
me. 
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Sir Peter T. Ay, honest Rowley always said you 
would reform. 

Charles 8. Why, as to reforming. Sir Peter, I’ll 
make no promises, and that I take to be a proof that 
1 in|end to set about it ; but here shall be my monitor 
— my gentle guide. Ahl can I leave the virtuous 
path those 'eyes illumine ? * * 

Though fhou, dear maid, shovldst wavg thy beauty’s 
sway, 

Thou still must rule, because I will obey : 

An humble fugitive from Folly ^ievv. 

No sanctuary ndar but,tiove and you. 

\To the audience. 

Y^oii can, indeed, each anxious fear Remove, 

For even Scandal dies if you appro ve« 
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T, who was late so volatile and gay, 

Ijike a trade wind musl'now blow all one way, 

Pond all my cares, my studies, and my vows, 

To one dull rusty weathercock — my spouse ! 

So wills our virtuous bard — the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 

Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives, 

Learn from our play to regulate your.lives : 

Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her, * 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it serves. 

When principles relax, to brace the nerves. 

Such is my case ; and yet I must deplorp 
That the gay dream of dis»patlon’s o’er. 

And say, ye fair, was eyer lively wife. 

Bom with a genius for the highest life. 

Like me untimely blasted in her bloom. 

Like me condemn’d to such a dismal doom P 
Save money — ^when I just knew how to waste it ! 
Leave London — just as I began to taste it I 
Must I then watch the early crowing cock. 

The melancholy ticking of a clock ; 

In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 

With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats surrounded ? 
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With humble curate can I now retire 
(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire). 

And at backgammon mortify my soul, 

That pants for loo, or flutters at a void ? 

Sevens the main ! Dear sound that must expire. 

Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas fire ! 

The transient hour of ^hidn too soon spent. 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content ! 

Farewell the .plumed head, the cushioned t^te. 

That takes the cushion from its proper seat t 
The spirit-stirring drum ! card drums I mean, 

Spadille — odd trick — pam — |^asto — king and queen 1 
And you, ye knockers, that, with br^en throat. 

The welcome visitors’ approach denote ; 

Farewell all quality of high renown. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town I 
Farewell ! your revels I partake no more. 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er ! 

All this I told. our bard; he smiled, and said ’twas 
'clear, 

I ought to play deep tragedy next year; 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play. 

And in these solemn periods stalk’d away : 

Blest were.tbe fidr like you I her faults who stopp’d, 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropp’d I 
No more in vice or error to engage, 

Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage. 
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TO MRS. GBEVILLE. 


Madam, 

In requesting your permissiou. to address the fol- 
lowing pages to you, which, as they aim themselves to 
be critical, require every protection and allowance that 
approving taste or friendly prejudice can give them, I 
}’et ventured to mention no other •motive than the 
gratitioation of private friendship and esteem. Had I 
suggested a hope that your implied approbation would 
give a sanction to their defects, your particular reserve, 
un4 dislike to the reputation jof critical taste, as well as 
of poetical talent, woidd have made you refuse the pro- 
tection of your name to such a purpose. However, I 
am not so ungrateful as now to attempt to combat this 
disposition in you. I shall not here presume to argue 
that the present state of poetry claims %ud expects 
every assistance that taste and example can afford it ; 
nor endeavour to prova that a fastidious concealment 
of the most elegant productions of judgment and fancy 
is an ill return, for the possession of those endowments. 
Continue to deceive yourself in the idea that you are 
known only to be eminently admired and regarded for 
the valuable qualities that attach private friendships, 
and the graceful talents that adorn conveii^tion. 
Enough of what you have written has stolen into full 
public notice to answer my purpose; and you i/?ill, . 
perhaps, be the only person, conversant in elegant 
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literature, who shall read this address and not perceive 
that by publishing your pai*ticulaT approbation of the 
following drama, 1 have a more interested object than 
to boast the true respect and regard with which 

I have t^e hqnour to be, 

Madam, 

* Your veiy sincere, 

A.nd obedient humble servant, 

R. B, SHERIDAN. 



PROLOGUE. 


BT THF. llONOUl(ABf.ie%RICHAJ»]> FfTZPAT»ICR« 


The sister muses, whom thesQ realms obey, 

Who o’er the drama hold divided sway, 

Sometimes, by evil counsellors, ’tis said. 

Like earth-bom potentates have4>een misled. 

In those gay days of v|bkedness and wit, 

When Villiers criticised what Dryden writ. 

The tragic queen, to please a tasteless crowd, 

Had leam’d to bellow, rant, and roar so loud, 

That finghten’d nature, her best friend before, 

The blust’ring beldam’s company forswore. 

Her comic sister, who had wit, ’tis true, 

With all her merits, had hei* failings too; 

And would sometimes in mirthful moments use 
A style too flippant for a well-bred muse; 

Then female modesty abash’d began 
To seek the friendly refuge of the fan, 

Awhile behind that slight entrenchment stood, 

Till driv’n fi*om thence, she left the stage for good. 
In our more pious and far chaster times. 

These sure no longer are the muse’s crimes ! 

But some complain that, former faults to shun. 

The reformation to extremes has run. 

The frantic hero’s wild delirium past. 

Now insipidity succeeds bombast; 

8o slow, Melpomene’s cold numbers creep, 

Here dulness seems her drowsy court to keep, 
i^nd we are scarce awake, whilst you are fast asleep. 
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Thalia, once so ill behaved and rnde, 

Eeform’d, is now becsome an arrant prude ; 
Betailing nightly to the yawning pit 
The pui'est morals, nndefiled by wit L 
Our author offers, in these motley scenes, 

A slight remonstrance to the drama’s (jueens : 

Nor let the goddesses, be over nice ; 

' Free-spoken subjects give the best advice. 
Although not quite a^novice in his tra<le, , 

His cause t6-night requires no common aid. 

To this, a friendly, just, and pow’rful court, 

I come ambassador to beg support. 

Can he undaunted brave th#.: critic’s rage? 

In civil broils with brother Sards engage ? 

Hold forth their errora to the public eye, 

Nay more, e’en newspapers themselves defy ? 

Say, must his single arm encounter all ? 

By numbers vanquish’d, e’en the brave may fall : 
And though no leader should success distrust, 
WJiose troops nre willing, and whose cause is just 
To bid such hosts of angry foes defiance. 

His chief dependence must be, your alliance. 
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TUB QRITIO 


ACT I.— SCENE I. 

•% 

Mr. and Mrs. Dangle at breakfast^ and reading news- 

■papers. 

Dangle, \_Itending.'\ ‘ Brutus to Lord North.' 
‘ Letter the second on the State of the Army' Pshaw ! 
‘ To the first L — dash. D. of the A — dash Y' ‘ Ge- 
nuine Extract of a Letter from St. Kites' ‘ Coxheath 
Intelligence.' ‘ It is now confidently asserted that Sir 
Charles Hardy.' Pshaw! Nothing but about the 
fleet and the nation ! and I hate all politics but thea- 
trical politics. Where’s the Morning Chi'onicle'^ 

Mrs. Dangle. Yes, that's your gazette. 

Dangle. So, here we .have it. ‘ Theatrical intelli- 
gence extraordinary. We hear there is a new tragedy in 
rehearsal at Drury Lane Theatre^ called the Spanish 
Armada^ said lo be written by Mr. Puff., a gentleman 
toell known in the theatrical loorld; if we may allow 
ourselves to give credit to the report of the perfoimers^ 
who^ truth to say., are in general but indifferent judges, 
this piece abounds with the most striking and received 
heautiee of modern composition' So ! I am very gl&d 
my fideud Puff's tragedy is in such forwardness. Mrs. 

3 » 
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Dangle, my dear, you will be very glad to hear that 
Puff’s tragedy 

Mrs, Dangle, Lord, Mr. Dangle, why will you 
plague me about such nonsense ? Now the plays are 
begun I shall have no peace. Isn’t it sufficient to 
make yourself ridiculous by your passion for the 
riieatre, without continually' teasing me to .“.uin you ? 
Why can’t you ride your hobby-horec without de- 
siring to plape me oo a pillion behind you, Mr. 
Dangle ? 

Dangle. Nay, my dear, I was only going to 
read 

Mrs. Dangle. No, no; you will never read any- 
thing that’s worth listening to : you hate to hear about 
your country ; there are letters every day with Roman 
signatures, demonstrating the certainty of an invasion, 
and proving that the nation is utterly undone. But 
you never will read anything to entertain one. 

Dangle. What has a woman to do with politics, Miv 
Dangle? 

Mrs. Dangle. And what have you to do with the 
theatre, Mr. Dangle? Why should you affect the 
character of a critic ? I have no patience with you ! 
Haven’t you .made yourself the jest of all your ac- 
quaintance by your interference in matters where 
you have no business? Are not you called a thea- 
trical quidnunc, and a mock liilecaenas to second-hand 
authors ? 

Dangle. 'True; my power with th& managers is 
pretty notorious ; but is it no credit to have applica- 
tions from all quarters for my interest : from lords to 
recoyimend fiddlers, from ladies to get boxes, from 
authors to get answers, and fix)m actors to get engage- 
ments ? • 

Mrs. Dangle, Yes, truly; you have contrived to 
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get a share in all the plague and trouble of theatrical 
property, without the profit, or even the credit of the 
abuse that attends it. 

Dandle. I anr sure, Mrs. Dangle, you are no loser 
by it, however ; you have all the advantages of it. 
Mightn’t you, last winter, have had the reading of the 
new pantomime a fortni^t prt’evious to its perform.; 
ance ? And doesn’t Mi*. Fosbrook let you take places 
for a play before it is advertised, and get you down 
for a box for every new piece through the season? 
And didn’t my friend, Mr. Smatter, dedicate his last 
farce to you at my particular request, Mrs. Dangle ? 

Mrs. Dangle, Yfts ; but Vasn’t the farce damned, Mr. 
Dangle? And to be sure it is extremely pleasant to 
have one’s house made the motley rendezvous of all the 
lackeys of literature; the very high ’change of trading 
authors and jobbing critics ! Yes, my drawing-room 
is an absolute register-office for candidate actors, and 
poets without character ; then to be continually 
alafmed with misses . and ma’ams piping hy^eric 
changes on J uliets and Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias ; 
and the very furniture trembling at the probationary 
starts and unprovoked rants of would-be Richards and 
Hamlets I And what is worse than all, .now that the 
manager has monopolized the Opera House, liaven’t we 
the signors and signoras calling here, sliding their 
smooth semibreves, and gargling glib divisions in their 
outlandish throats ; with foreign emissaries and French 
spies, for auglft I know, disguised like fiddlers and 
figure dancers? 

Dangle. Mercy I Mrs. Dangle 1 

Mrs. Dangle. And to employ yourself so idly at 
such an alarming crisis as this too ; when, if you had 
the least spirit, you would have been at the head«of 
one of the Westminster associations, or trailing a vo- 
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Innteer pike in the Artillery Ground? But you — 
o’ my conscience, I believe if the Fi’ench were landed 
to-moiTow, your first inquiry would be, whether they 
had brought a theatrical troop with thefm. 

Dangle. Mrs. Dangle, it does not signify ; I say the 
stage is ‘ the Mirror of Nature^' and the actors are 
^ the Abstract and brief* Chfonides of the TVme:* and 
pray what can a man of sense study better? Besides, 
you will not jsasily persuade me that there' is no credit 
or importance in being at the head of a band of critics, 
who take upon them to decide for the whole town, 
whose opinion and patronage all writers solicit, and 
whose recommendation no manager dares refuse. 

Mrs. Dangle. Ridiculous! Both managers and 
authors of the least merit laugh at your pretensions. 
The public is their critic ; without whose fair approba- 
tion they know no play can rest on the stage, and with 
whose applause they welcome such attacks as youi*&, 
and laugh at the malice of them, where they can’t 
at the wit. 

Dangle. Very well, madam ; very well. 

Enter Sbkvant. 

Serv. Ittr. Sneer, sir, to wait on you. 

Dangle. O, show Mr. Sneer up. \^Exit Servant.] 
Plague on’t, now we must appear loving and aficc- 
donate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 

' Mrs. Dangle. With all my heart ; yon can’t be more 
ridiculous than you are. 

Dangle. You are enough to provoke 

t Enter Mr. Snjbeb. 

Ha ! my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. My 
dear, here’s Mr. Sneer. 
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Mrs. Danfjle. Good morning .to you, sir. 

Dangle. Mrs. Dangle and I have been diverting our- 
selves with the papers. Pray, Sneer, won’t you go to 
Driu*y Lane Theatre the first night of Puff’s tragedy? 

Sneer. Yes; but 1 suppose one sha’n’t be able to get 
in, for on the first night of a new piece they always fill 
the house with orders to. support it. But here, Dangle, 
I have brought you two pieces, one of which you must 
exert yourself to make the managers accept, I can tell 
you that ; for ’tis written by a person of consequence. 

Dangle. So ! now my plagues are beginning. 

Sneer. Ay, I am glad of it, for liow you'll be happy. 
Why, my dear Dangle^ .h is a pleasure to see how 
you enjoy your volunteer fatigue, and your solicited 
solicitations. . 

Dangle. It’s a great trouble ; yet, egad, it’s pleasant 
too. Why, sometimes of a morning I have a dozen 
people call on me at breakfast-time, whose faces 1 
never saw before, nor ever desire to see again. 

Sneer. That must be, very pleasant indeed! 

Dangle. And not a week but I receive fifty letters, 
and not a line in them about any bu^ess of my own. 

Sneer. An amusing correspondence ! 

Dangle. [Iteading.'] * Bursts into tears and exit.' 
What, is this a tragedy? 

Sneer. No, that’s a genteel comedy, not a trans- 
lation ; only taken from 'the French : it is written in 
a style which they have lately tried to run down; 
the true sentimental, and nothing ridiculous in it 
from the beginning to the end. 

Mrs. Dangle. Well, if they had kept to that, I 
should not have been such an enemy to the st){.ge; 
there was some edification to be got ftnm those pieces, 
Mr. Sneer! • 

S/f^er. I am quite of your opinion, Mrs. Dangle; the 
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theatre, ia proper hands, might certainly be made the 
school of morality ; but nbw, I am sorry to say it, 
people seem to go thei*e principally for their entertain- 
ment ! 

Mrs. Dangle. It would -have been more to the credit 
of the managers to have kept it in the other line. 

Sneer. Undoubtedly^ madam ; and hereafter perhaps 
to have had it recorded, that in the midst of a luxurious 
and dissipated age, they preserved tioo bouses in the 
capital, where the conversation was always moral at 
least, if not entertaining ! 

Dangle. Now, e^id, I think the worst alteration is 
in the nicety of the audience^* No "double entendre^ no 
smart innuendo admitted; even Vanbrugh and Con- 
greve obliged to undergo a bungling reformation. 

Sneer. Yes, and our prudery in this respect is just 
on a par with the artificial bashfiilncss of a courtezan, 
who increases the blush upon her cheek in exact pro- 
portion to the diminution of her modesty. 

Dangle. Sneer can’t even give the public a good 
word I Bi-t what have we heie? This seems a very 
odd 

Sneer. O, that’s a comedy, on a very new plan; 
replete with ^it and mirth, yet of a most serious moral ! 
You see k Is called ‘ TJie Beformed Housebreaker f 
where by the mere force of humour, housebreaking u 
put into so ridiculous a light, that if the piece has 
'its proper run, I have no doubt but that bolts and bars 
will be entirely useless by the end of the season. 

Dangle. Egad, this is new uideed ! 

Sneer. Yes; it is written by a particular friend of 
Tniy>j ;who has discovered that the follies and foibles 
of society are sul^ects unworthy the notice of the 
(fomic Muse, who should be taught to stoop <nily at 
the greater vices and blacker crimes of humanity; 
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gibbeting capital offences in five acts, and pillorying 
petty larcenies in two. In short, his idea is to dra- 
matise the penal laws, and make the stage a court of 
ease to the Old Bailey. 

Dangle. It is truly moral. 

m 

.Fwfer Servant, 

• • 

Sero. Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

Dangle. • Beg him to walk* up. \^xit Servant.] 
Now, Mrs. Dangle, Sir Fretful Plagiary is an author 
to your own taste. 

Mrs. Dangle. I confess he is *a favourite of mine, 
because everybody elseifJbuses him. 

Sneer. Very much to the credit of your charity, 
madam,' if not of your judgment. , 

Dangle. But, egad, he allows no merit to any 
author but himself, that’s the truth on’t — though he’s 
my friend. 

Sneer. Never. He is as envious as an old maid 
vei'ging on the desperation of six-andHhirty ; and then 
the insidious humility with which he seduces you to 
give a free opinion on any of his works, can be ex- 
ceeded only by the petulant arrogance with which he 
is sure to reject your observations. 

Dangle. Very true, egad — though he^jpy friend. 

Sneer. Then his affected contempt of all news- 
paper strictures ; though, dt the same time, he is the 
sorest man alive, and shrinks like scorched parchment 
from the fiery ordeal of true criticism ; yet is he so 
covetous of popularity, that he had rather be abused 
than not mentioned at all. 

Dangle.. There’s no denying it — though he’s my 
Mend. 

Sneer. You have read the tragedy he has <ust 
finished, haven’t you ? 
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Dangle. O yes; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer. Well, and you think it execrable, don’t 
you? 

Darkle. Why, between ourselves, egad, I must own 
— ^thougli he is my frieud — that it is one of the 
most He’s here [^Aside.l — finished and most* ad- 
mirable perform , « 

- [/Sir Fretful without^ Mr. Sneer with him, did you 

say ? 

Enter Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Dangle. Ah, my dear friend I Egad, we were just 
speaking of your tragedy, /^dmirable. Sir Fretful, 
admirable ! 

Sneer. You never did anything beyond it. Sir Fret- 
ful — never in your life. 

Sir Fret. You make me extremely happy ; for 
without a compliment, my dear Sneer, there isn’t a 
man in the world whose judgment I value as 1 do 
yours — and Mr. 'Dangle’s.* 

Mrs. Dangle. Tliey are only* laughing at you. Sir 
Fretful ; for it was but just now that 

Dangle. Mrs. Dangle! Ah, Sir Fretful, you know 
Mrs. Dangle. My friend Sneer was rallying just now. 
He knows ho\y.^she admires you, and 

Sir Frd. *t) Lord, I am sure Mr. Sneer has more 
taste and sincerity than A d — d double-faced 

fellow ! l^Aside. 

Dangle. Yes, yes; Sneer will jest;, but a better 
humoured 

iSir Fret. O, I know 

Dangle. He has a ready turn for ridicule ; his wit 
costs^im nothing. 

Fret. No, egad— -or I should wonder how he 
came by it. [Aside. 
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Mrs. Dangle. Because his jest is always at the ex- 
pense of his friend. 

Dangle. But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your play 
to the managers yet ? or can I be of any service to 
you ? 

Sir Fret. No, no, I thank you ; I believe the piece 
had suthcient recommendation .with it. I thank you 
though. I sent it to the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre thi.5 morning. 

Sneer. I should have thou^t now, that it might 
have been cast (as the actors call it) better at Drury 
Lane ? 

Sir Fret. O lud.! noj^ ftever send a play there while 
I live. Harkee ! [ Whispers Sneer. 

Sneer. Writes himself! I know he does— — 

Sir Fret. I say nothing. I take' away from no 
man’s meiit — am hurt at no man’s good fortune. I 
ssay nothing. But this I will say, through all my 
knowledge of life, I have observed, that there is not 
a passion so strongly rooted in the human lieart as 
envy I 

Sneer. I believe you have reason for what you say, 
indeed. 

Sir Fret. Besides; I can tell you it is not always 
so safe to leave a play in the han^ of those- who write 
themselves. 

Sneer. What, they may steal from them, hey, my 
dear Plagiary? 

Sir Fret. Steal I to be sure they may; and, ^ad, 
serve your best thoughts as gipsies do stolen children, 
disfigure them to make ’em pass for their own. 

Sneer. But your present work is a sacrifice to Mel- 
pomene, and he you know never * 

Sir Fret That’s no security. A dexterous plagiarist 
may do anything. Why, sir, for aught I know, he 
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might taJce out some of the best things ia my tragedy, 
and put them into his owu comedy. 

Sneer. That might be done, I dare be sworn. 

Sir Fret. And then, if such a person gives you the 
least hint or assistance, he is devilish apt to take the 
merit of the whole • 

Dangle. If it succeeds. * 

■ Sir Fret. Ay 5 but with regard to this piece, I think 
I can hit that gentleipan, for I can safely swear he 
never read it. 

Sneer. I’ll tell you how you may hurt him more. 

Sir Fret. How ? • 

Sneer. Swear he wrote it. ^ , . 

Sir Fret. Plague on’t now, Sneer, I shall take it 
iU. I believe you want to take away my character 
as an author. 

Sneer. Then I am sure you ought to be very much 
obliged to me. 

Sir Fret. Hey ! sir ! 

Dangle. O you know, he never means what he says. 

Sir Fret. Sincerely then, you do like the piece ? 

Sneer. Wonderfully I 

Sir Fret. But come now, there must be something 
that you think might be mended, hey ? Mr. Dangle, 
has nothiif^-ft^uck you ? 

Dangle. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing, 
for the most part, to 

' Sir Fret. With most authors it is just so indeed; 
they are in general strangely tenacious’! But, for my 
part, I am never so well pleased as when a judicious 
critic points out any defect to me; for what is the 
purpose of showing a work to a friend, if you don’t 
mew to profit by his opinion? 

t Sneer. Very true. Why, then, though I seriously 
admire the piece upon the whole, yet thme is. one 
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fiiuaii objection ; wlucL, if you’ll give me leave, I’ll 
mention. 

Sir Fret. Sir, you can’t oblige me more. 

Sneer. I think it wants incident. 

Sir Fret Good God ! you surprise me ! Wants 
incident ! 

Sneer . . Yes ; I own I think the incidents are too few. 

Sir Fret. Good God I Believe me, Mr. Sneer, there 
is no person for whose judgment I have a more implicit 
deference. But I protest to you, Mr. Sneer, I am only 
apprehensive that the incidents are too crowded. My 
dear Dangle, how does it strike you ? 

Dangle. Really I cai\’% agree with my friend Sneer. 
I think the plot quite sufficient ; and the four fii*st acts 
by many degrees the best I ever read or saw in my 
life. If I might venture to suggest anything, it is that 
the interest rather falls off in the fifth. 

Sir Fret. Rises, I believe you mean, sir. 

Dangle. No, I don’t, upon my word. 

•Sir Fret. Yes, yes^ you do, upon "my soul ; it cer- 
tainly don’t fall oif, 1 assure you. No, no ; it don’t 
fall off. 

Dangle. Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn’t you say it struck 
you in the same light ? 

Mrs. Dangle. No, indeed, I did not -^.Cdid not see 
a fault in any part of the play, &om the beginning to 
the end. 

Sir Fret. Upon my soul, the women are the best 
judges after all I 

Mrs. Dangle. Or, if I made any objection, I am sure 
it was to nothing in the piece ; but that I was afraid 
it was, on the whole, a littie too long. 

Sir Fret. Pray, madam, do you speak as to duration 
of time • or do you mean that the story is tedioysly 
sppu out? 
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Mrs. Dangle. O Lud ! no. I speak only witU ro* 
fercnce to the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir Fret. Then I am very happy — ^very happy in- 
deed ; because the play is a short play, a remarkably 
short play. I should not venture to differ with a lady 
on a point of taste ; but, on these occasions, the watcli, 
you know, is the critic. • ' 

* Mrs. Dangle. Then, I suppose, it must have been 
Mr. Dangle’s drawling fanner of reading it»to me. 

Sir Fret. O, if Mr. Dangle read it, that’s quite an- 
other affair ! But I assure you, Mrs. Dangle, the first 
evening you can spare me three hours and a half, I’ll 
undertake to read you the \/)»ole fioin beginning to 
end, with the prologue and epilogue, and allow time 
for the music between the acts. 

Mrs.. Dangle. 1 hope to see it on the stage next. 

Dangle. Well, Sir Fretful, I wish you may be able 
to get rid as easily of the newspaper criticisms as you 
do of ours. 

Six Fret. The' newspapers ! Sir, they are the most 
villanous — ^licentious — abominable — infernal — Not that 
1 ever read them. No, I make it a rule never to look 
into a newspaper. 

Dangle. You are quite right; for it certainly must 
hurt an au ^qig of delicate feelings to see the liberties 
they take. 

Sir Fret. No! quite the contrary; their abuse is, 
in' fact, the best panegyric : I like it of all things. An 
author’s reputation is only in danger from their sup- 
port. 

Sneer. Why that’s true; and that attack, now, on 
you the other day 

Sir Fret. "V^at? where? 

Dangle. Ay, you mean in a paper of Thursday : it 
was completely ill-natured, to be sure. 
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Sir Fret. O, so much the better. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I 
wou’dn’t have it otherwise. 

Dantjle. Certainly it is only to be laughed at; for 

Sir Fret. Yoil don’t happen to recollect what the 
fellow said, do you? 

Sheer. Pray, Dangle — Sir Fretful seems a little 
anxious — — * • 

Sir Fret. O Lud, no ! Anxious, not I, not the least 
— I — 'But one may as well hear, you know. 

Darkle. Sneer, do you recollect? — Make out some- 
thing. l^Aside. 

Sneer. I will. [To DANffLE.J Tes, yes, I remember 
perfectly. * 

Sir Fret. Well, and pi'ay now — ^not that it signifies 
— what might the gentleman say? 

Sneer. Why, he roundly asserts that you have not 
the slightest invention or original genius whatever; 
though you are the greatest traducer of all other 
authors living. 

Sir Fret. Ha! ha! Jia! very goodf 

Sneer. That as to comedy, yoir have not oue idea of 
your own, he believes, even in your common-place- 
book ; where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are 
kept with as much method as the ledger of the lost 
and stolen office. 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha ! ha I very pleasant I 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have 
the skill even to steal with taste; but that you glean 
from the refusb of obscure volumes, where more ju- 
dicious plagiarists have been before you; so that the 
body of your work is a composition of dregs and 
sediments, like a bad tavern’s worst wine. ^ 

Sir Fret. Ha I ha 1 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, he says, ydur 
bombast would be less intolerable, if the thoughts 
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were ever suited to the expression; but the homeli- 
ness of the sentiment stares through the fantastic en- 
cumbrance of its fine language, like a clown in one 
of the new uniforms I 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha ! 

Sneer. That your occasional tropes and flowers* suit 
the general coarseness of yo'ur style, as tambour sprigs 
would a ground of linsey-woolsey; while your imita- 
tions of Sliak^peare resemble the mimicry frf FalstaflT s 
page, and are about as near the standard of the original. 

Sir Fret. Ha I 

Sneer. In short, that even^ the finest passages you 
steal are of no service to ^u; f6r the poverty of 
your own language prevents their assimilating; so 
that they lie on the surface like lumps of marl on 
a barren moor, encumbering Avhat it is not in their 
power to fertilize! 

Sir Fret. \Afi)er great agitation."] Now, another 
person would be vexed at this. 

Sneer. Oh I but I wou'' du’t have told you, only* to 
divert you. 

<S2r Fret. I know it ; I am diverted. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
not the least invention! Ha! ha! ha! very good! 
very good ! , 

Sneer. JSsayno genius ! Ha ! ha I ha ! 

Dangle. A severe rogue! Ha! ha! ha! But you 
are quite right, Sir Fretful, never to read such non- 
smise. 

Sir Fret. To be sure ; for if there Is anything to 
one’s praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratified at it; 
and if it is abuse, why one is always sure to hear of it 
from one d — d good-natured friend or another. 

4 

Enter Servant. 

$ 

Serv. Sir, there is an Italian gentleman, with a 
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French interpreter, and threa young ladies, and a 
dozen musicians, who say they are sent by Lady 
Rondeau and Mrs. Fuge. 

Darkle. Gadstf ! they come by appointment. Dear 
IMrs. Dangle, do let them know I’ll see them direcdy. 

Mfs. Dangle. You know, Mr. Dangle, I sha’n’t 
understand- a word they shy. • 

Dangle. But you hear there’s an interpreter. 

Mrs. Dangle. Well, I’ll try* to endure their com- 
plaisance till you come. [Exit. 

Serv. And Mr. PulF, sir, has sent word that the last 
rehearsal is to be this morning, and that he’ll call on 
you presently, * • 

Dangle. That’s true ; I shall certainly be at home. 
[Exit Servant.] Now, Sir Fretful, af you have a 
mind to have justice done you in the way of answer, 
egad, Mr. Puffs your man. 

Sir Fret. Pshaw 1 Sir, why should 1 wish to have 
it answered, when I tell you 1 am pleased at it? 

Dangle. True, I had, forgot' that. But I hope you 
are not fretted at what Mr. Sneer 

Sir Fret. Tt — ds 1 no, Mr. Dangle ; don’t I tell you 
these things never fret me in the least? 

Dangle. Nay, I only thought 

Sir Fret. And let me tell you, Mr?’’®«agle, ’tis 
d — d affronting in you to suppose that I am hurt, when 
I tell you I am not. 

Sneer. But why so warm. Sir Fretful ? 

Sir Fret. Gad’s life I Mr. Sneer, you are as absurd 


as Dangle. How often must I repeat it to you, that 
nothing can vex me but your supposing it possible for 


me to mind the d — d nonsense you have been repea^ng 
to me 1 And let me tell you, if you continue to believe 
this, you must mean to insult me, gentlemen : and thkn 
youu disrespect will affect me no more than the news* 
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paper criticisms, and !• shall treat it with exactly the 
same calm indifference and philosophic contempt ; and 
so your servant. [Exif. 

Sneer. Ha! ha! ha! Poor Sir Frclfnl! Now will 
he go and vent his pliilosophy in anonymous abuse of 
all modern critics and authors. But, Dangle, you hiust 
get your friend Puff to Icake me to the relujarsal of his 
tragedy. 

Dangle. I’lJ answer for’t, he'll thank you*for desiring 
it. But come and help me to judge of this musical 
family ; they are recommended by people of conse- 
quence, I a.ssure yom ^ 

Sneer. I am at your dispbsal the’ whole morning., 
but I thought you had been a decided critic in music, 
as well as in literature ? 

Dangle. So I am; but I have a bad ear. 1 'faith, 
Sneer, though, I am afraid we were a little too severe 
on Sir Fretful — though he is my friend. 

Sneer. Why, 'tis certain, that unnecessarily to mortify 
the vanity of any writer is a cnielty which mere dul- 
ne.ss never can dc.serve ; but where a base and personal 
malignity usurps the place of literary emulation, the 
aggressor deserves neither quarter nor pity. 

Dangle. That’s true, egad ! — though he’s my friend 1 


SCENE ‘II. 

A Dramng'Toom^ Harpsichord^ &c. Italian Family ^ 
French Interpreter., Mi-s. Dangle and Seuvantb 
dueovered. 

ifiterp. Je dis, madame, j’ai I’honneur to introduce et 
defvous demander votre protection pour le Signor But* 
liedo Ketomello et pour sa cliarmante lamille. 
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Signor F'azt. Ah! Vosignoria, iioi vi preghiamo di 
iuvoritevi colla vosti-a protezioAe. 

1st Daugh, Vosignoria fatevi quest! grazzie. 

2nd Daugh. Si, signora. 

Interp. Madame, me interpret. G’est-jl*dire — ^in En- 

glislL-r— qu’ils vous prient de leur faire Thonneur 

Mrs. Dangle. I saj again, gentlemen, I don’t under* 
stand a word you say. 

Siffiurr Past. Questo signore epieghei'd^ 

Interp. Oui, me interpret. Nous avons les lettres de 

recommendation pour Monsieur Dangle de 

Mrs. Dangle. Upon my word, sir, I don’t understand 
you. ' • * 

Signor Past. La Contessa Rondeau e nostra padrona. 
Zrd Daugh. Si, padre, et mi Ladi Euge. 

Interp. O! me inierpret. Madame, ils disent — in 
English — qu’ils ont I’honneur d’etre prot6g6s de ces 
dames. You understand? 

Mrs. Dangle. No, sir — ^no understand I 

Enter Dangle and Sneer. 

Interp. Ah, void Monsieur Dangle ! 

All Italians. A ! Signor Dangle t 
Mrs. Dangle. Mr. Dangle, here are two very civil 
gentlemen trying to make themselves AtAieietood, and 
I don’t know whick is the interpreter. 

Dangle. Eh, bien ! 

Interp. Monsieur Dangle, le grand bruit de vos 
talents pour la critique, et de votre interSt avec 

Messieurs les Directeurs 4 tous les Th^&tres 

^.ffnor Past. Vosignoria flete si iamoso par 
la vostra conoscensa, e vostra interessa colla le^ 

Direttore da 

Dangle, Egad, I think the interpreter is the hardest 
to be quderstood of the two I 
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Sneer. Why I thought, Dangle, you had been an 
admirable linguist ! 

Dangle. So I am, if they would not talk so d — d fast. 

Sneer. Well, I’ll explain that — the less time we lose 
in hearing them the better — ^for that, I suppose is what 
they are brought here for. * 

[Sneer speaks to ®gnof Pasticcio ; they sing trios, 
&c , Dangle heating out op time. Servant enters 
and wjiis^ers Dangle. 

Dangle, Show him up. [Exit Servant.] Bravo! 
admirable ! bravissimo ! admirablissimo ! Ah I Sneer I 
where will you find 'such as these voices in England ? 

Sneer. Not easily. 

Dangle. But Puff is coming. Signor and little Sig- 
nora’s obligatissimo I Sposa Signora Danglena— Mrs. 
Dangle, shall I beg you to offer them some refresh- 
ments, and take their address in the next room. 

[Exit Mrs. Dangle with the Italims and 
Interpreter ceremoniously.'] 

t r 

Be-enter Servant. 

Serv. Mr. Puff, sir. 

Dangle. My dear Puff ! 

tr— • 

Enter Puff. 

Puff. My dear Dangle, how is it with you ? 

Dangle. Mr. Sneer, give me leave to^ introduce Mr, 
Puff to you. 

Puff. Mr. Sneer is this? Sir, he is a gentleman 
whom I have long panted for the honour of knowing— 
a gentleman whose critical tidents and iransceudeut 
jiAlgmeut 

Sneer. Dew sir— 
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Dangh, Nay, don’t be modest, Sneer. My friend 
Puff only talks to you in the style of hb profession. 

Sneer. His profession ! 

Puff. Yes, sir; I make no secret of the trade I 
follow. Among friends and brother authors. Dangle 
knows I love to be frank on the subject, and to 
advertise, myself viv& voce. I*am, sir, a practitioner in 
panegyric, or, to speak more plainly, a professor of the 
art of pufHhg, at your service-*-or anybody else’s. 

Sneer. Sir, you are veiy obliging! I believe, Mr. 
P«ifF, I have often admired your taints in the daily 
prints. , 

Puff. Yes, sir,*I flatter myself I do as much business 
in that way as any six of the fraternity in town. 
Devilish hard work all the summer, friend Dangle, 
never worked harder ! But, harkee, the winter mana- 
gers were a little sore, I believe. 

Dangle. No ; I believe they took it all in good part. 

Puff. Ay ! then that must have been affectation in 
them ; for, egad, thero were some of the attacks trhich 
there was no laughing at. 

Sneer. Ay, the humorous ones But I should think, 
Mr. Puff, that authors would in general be able to do 
this sort of work for themselves. 

Puff. Why, yes, but in a clumsy wfty ; ’ -besides, we 
look on that as an encroachment, and so take the 
opposite side. I dare say, now, you conceive half the 
very civil paragi-aphs and advertisements you see to be 
written by the parties concerned, or their friends ? No 
such thing ; nine out of ten manufactured by me in the 
way of business. 

Sneer. Indeed! ^ 

J^ff. EJven the auctioneers now — the auctioneera, I 
say— 'though the rogues have lately got some credit for , 
their language — not an article of the merit theirs ; take 
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them oat of thdr pnlpHs, and they are as dull as eata> 

loguea! Noj sir; 'twas I first enriched their style; 

ifFSS 1 Srst t&Ugbt them to crowd their adrertisments 

with panegyrical superlatives, each epithet rising above 
the other, like the bidders in their own auction-rooms ! 
From me they learned to inlay their phraseology with 
variegated chips of exotic metaphor ; by me, .too, their 
inventive faculties were called forth — ^yes, sir, by me 
they were inctructed t6 clothe ideal wallS with gra- 
taitous fniits; to insinuate obsequious rivulets into 
visionary groves; to teach courteous shrubs to nod 
their approbation of the grateful soil ; or on emer- 
gencies to raise upstart oaks, Where there never had 
been an acorn; to O'eate a delightful vicinage with- 
out the assistance of a neighbour ; or fix the temple 
of Hygeia in the fens of Lincolnshire ! 

Dangle. I am sure you have done them infinite 

service ; for now, when a gentleman is ruined, he parts 

with his house with some credit. 

• • 

Sneer. Service! If they bad any gratitude, they 
would erect a statue to him ; they would figure him as 
a presiding Mercury, the god of traffic and fiction, with 
a hammer in his hand instead of a caduceus. But 
pray, Mr. Puff, what first put you on exercising your 
talents inr&is Way ? 

Puff. Egad, dr, sheer nece^ity ; the proper paroit 
of an art so nearly allied to invention. You must 
j[now, Mr. &ieer, that from the first time I tried my 
hand at an advertismnent, my success was such, tiiat 
for some time after I led a most extraordinary life 
indeed! 

&aeT. How, pray? 

l^ff. I&, I supported myself two years dntirdy by 
aay adsfiartunes. 

Sneer* By your ndsfortunes? 
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i^. Yes, sir, assisted by long sickness, and other 
occasional disorders ; and a v&ry comfortable living I 
had of it. 

Sneer. From* sickness and misfortunes! You prac- 
tised as a doctor and an attorney at once? 

Puff. No, egad; both maladies and miseries were 
my own. * • 

Sneer. Hey ! what the plague I 
Dangle. •’Tis true, i’ faith. • • 

Puff. Harkee! By advertisements — ‘To the cha- 
ritable and humane!’ and ‘ to those whom Providence 
hath blessed with affluenpe ! ’ 

Sneer. Ob, I understand you. 

Puff. And, in truth, *1 deserved what I got ; for I 
suppose never man went through such a series of 
calamities in the same space of time. Sir, I was five 
times made a bankrupt, and reduced from a state of 
affluence, by a train of unavoidable misfortunes ; then, 
sir, though a very industrious tradesman, I was twice 
burnt out, and lost my little all both times. I 'lived 
upon those fires a month. I soon after was ^nfined 
by a most excruciating disorder, and lost tfaiPuse of 
my limbs : that told very well ; for I had the case 
strongly attested, and went about to collect the sub- 
scriptions myself. * 

Darkle. Egad, 1 believe that was when you first 
called on me. 

Puff. In November last? O,' no; I was at that 
time a close, prisoner in the Marshalsea, for a debt 
benevolently contracted to serve a friend. I was 
afterwards twice tapped for a dropsy, which declined 
into a veiy profitable consumption. I was the|^ re- 
duced to-^0, no — ^then, I became a widow with’^six 
helpless children, after having had eleven husbands 
pressed, and being left every time eight months gone 
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with child, and without money to get me into an 
hospital ! 

Sneer. And you bore all with patience, I make no 
doubt? 

Puff. Why, yes; though I made some occasional 
attempts at jelo de se; but as I did not find those rash 
OQtions answer, I left off killing myself very soon. 
Well, sir, at last, what with bankruptcies, fires, gouts, 
dropsies, imprisonments,' and other valuable' calamities, 
having got together a pretty handsome sum, I deter- 
mined to quit a business which had always gone rather 
against my conscience, and ^n a more liberal way 
still to indulge my talents for fiction and embellish- 
ment, through my favourite channels of diurnal com- 
munication ; and- go, sir, you have my history. 

Sneer. Most obligingly communicative indeed ; and 
your confession, if published, might certainly serve 
the cause of true charity, by rescuing the most useful 
channels of appeal to benevolence from the cant of 
imposition. But surely, Mr. Buff, there is no great 
mysteq^n your present prefession ? 

jPu^^Mystery, sir! I will take upon me to say 
the matter .was never scientifically treated^ nor re- 
duced to rule before. 

Sneer, -deduced to rule I 

Piff. O lud, sir, you are ve^ ignorant, I am afraid. 
Yes, nr, puffing is of various sorts; the principal 
are, the puff direct, the puff preliminary, the puff col- 
lateral, the puff collusive, and the puff oblique, or 
puff by implication. These all assume, as circum- 
stances require,, the various forms of letter to the 
edi^, occasional anecdote, impartial critique, obser- 
va^n from correspondent, or advertisement from the 
party. 

&t 0 er. The puff direct, 1 can conceive 
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Pnff. 0 yes, tlmt’s simple enough; for instance, a 
new comedy or farce is to be produced at one of the 
theatres (though, by-the-by, they don’t bring out half 
what they ought to do), the author, suppose Mr. 
Smatter, or Mr. Dapper, or any particular friend of 
min6 — veiy well ; the day before it is to be performed, 
I write an account of the manfter in which it was re; 
ceived; I have the plot from the author, and only 
add — characters strongly drawn — highly coloured — 
hand of a master — fund of genuine humour — mine of 
invention — neat dialogue — Attic salt. Then for the 
performance. Sir. Dodd was astonishingly great in 
the character of Sir Hari^. That universal and judi- 
cious actor, ]ilr. Pulmer, perhaps never appeared to 
more advantage than in the Colonel ; J)ut it is not in 
the power of language to do justice to Mr. King; in- 
deed he more than meiitcd those repeated bursts of 
applause which he drew from a most brilliant and 
judicious audience. As to tlie scenery, the miraculous 
powers of Mr. De Louthcrbouig’s pencil are univer- 
sally acknowledged. In short, we are at a loss which 
to admire most, the unrivalled genius of the author, 
the great attention and liberality of the managers, the 
wonderful • abilities of the painter, or the incredible 
exertions of all the performers. • ’ ■ • 

Sneer. That’s pretty well indeed, sir. 

Pvff. 0, cool — quite cool — to what I sometimes do. 
Sneer. And do you think there are any who are in- 
fluenced by this? 

Puff. O lud, yes, sir; the number of those who 
undergo the fatigue of judging for themselves is very 
small indeed. ^ 

Sneer. Well, sir, the puff preliminary ? \ 

Puff. O that, sir, does well in the form of a cau- 
tion. In a matter of gallantry now — Sir Flim^ 
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Gossimer wishes to be well with Lady Fanny Fete. 
He applies to me. I 6pen trenches for him with a 
paragraph in the Morning Post It is recommended 
to the beautiful and accomplished Lady F four stars 
F dash £ to be on her guard against that dangerous 
character, Sir F dash G; who, however pleasing 
and insinuating his manners* may be, is certoinly not 
remarkable for the constancy of his aMaohments — in 
Italics. Her^, you sec, Sir Flimsy Gossamer is in- 
troduced to the particular notice of Lady Fanny, who 
perhaps never thought of him before ; she finds her- 
self publicly cautioned to avgid him, which naturally 
makes her desirous of seeing* him ; the observation of 
their acquaintance causes a pretty kind of mutual 
embarrassment ;. this produces a sort of sympathy of 
interest, which, if Sir Flimsy is unable to improve 
effectually, he at least gains the credit of having their 
names mentioned together, by a particular set, and in 
a particular way ; which nine times out of ten is the 
full accomplishment of modern gallantry. 

Dangle. Egad, Sneer, you will be quite an adept in 
the business. 

Puff. Now, sir, the puff collateral is much used as an 
appendage to advertisements, and may take the form of 
anecdote^ Yesterday, as the celebrated George Bon- 
mot was sauntering down St.^ James’s Street, he met 
the lively Lady Mary Myrtle, coming out of tiie Park. 
‘Good God! Lady Maiy, I’m surprised to meet you in 
a white jacket, for I expected never to bare seen yon 
but in a full-trimmed uniform and a light horseman’s 
cap!’ ‘Heavens, Geoiige, where could you have 
learned that?’ ‘Why,’ replied the wit, ‘I just saw 
a n^t of you, in a new publication called the CSunp 
Mf^[azine, which,' by-the-by, is a devilish clever tiling, 
and is sold at No. 3, on the right hand oi the way, 
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two doors fix>m tlie printing-office, the comer of Ivj 
Lane, Paternoster Row, price dnly one shilling ! * 

Sneer. Very ingenious indeed. 

Puff. But thk puff collusive is the newest of any; 
for it acts in the disguise of determined hostility. It is 
mu6h used by bold booksellers and enterprising poets. 
An indignant correspondent 'observes, that the new 
poem called Beelzebub’s Cotillion, or Proserpine’s F5te 
Champetre; is one of the most unjusti^able perform- 
ances he ever read. The severity with which certain 
characters are handled is quite shocking ; and as there 
are many descriptions in it too 'warmly coloured for 
female delicacy, 'the shi^eful avidity with which this 
piece is bought by all people of fashion is a reproach 
on the taste of the times, and a disgrace to the delicacy 
of the age. Here you see the two strongest induce- 
ments ai'e held forth ; first, that nobody ought to read 
it; and secondly, that everybody buys it; on the 
strength of which the publisher boldly prints the tenth 
edition, before he had sold 'ten of the first ; and then 
establishes it by threatening himself with the pillory, 
or absolutely indicting himself for scan. mag. 

Dangle. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 ’gad, I know it is so. 

Ptff. As to the puff oblique, or puff by implication, 
it is too various and extensive to be illustrated by an 
instance ; it attracts in titles and presumes in patents ; 
it lurks in the limitation of a subscription, and invites 
in the assurance of crowd and incommodation at 
public places ; it delights to draw forth concealed 
with a most disinterested assiduity; and some- 
times wears a covmtenance of smiling censure and 
tender reproach. It has a wonderful memorv for 
parliamentary debates, and will often give the whole 
speech of a favoured member with the most flatter- 
ing accuracy.' But, above all, it is a great dealer in 
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reports and suppositions. It has the earliest intelli* 
gence of intended preferments that will reflect honour 
on tBe patrons ; and embryo promotions of modest 
gentlemen, who know nothing of the matter them- 
selves. It can hint a riband for implied services in 
the idr of a common report; and with the careless- 
ness of a casual paragraph, ^suggest officers into com- 
mands, to which they have no pretension but their 
wishes. This, sir, is the last principal class of the 
art of puffing; an art which I hope you will now 
agree with me is of the highest dignity, yielding a 
tablature of benevolefice and public spirit ; befriending 
equally trade, gallantry, criticism, and politics: the ap- 
plause of genius— the register bf charity — the triumph 
of heroism — ^the .self-defence of contractors— the fame 
of orators — and the gazette of ministers. 

Sneer. Sir, I am completely a convert both to the 
importance and ingenuity of your profession ; and now, 
sir, there is but one thing which can possibly increase 
my respect for ybu, and that is, your permitting me to 
be present this morning at the rehearsal of your new 
trage 

Puff. Hush, for heaven's sake I tragedy! Egad, 
Dangle, I take this very ill: you know how appre- 
hensive I ofl being known to be the author. 

Dangle. I’faith I would not have told; but it’s in 
the papers, and your name at’ length in the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Puff. Ah I those d— d editors never^ can keep, a 
secret I Well, Mr. Sneer, no doubt you will do ^ 
great honour; I shall be infinitely happy; higmy 
flattered—^ 

Dtmgle. I believe it must be near the time ; shidl we 
go together? 

No; it will not be yet this hoar,fl>r they are 
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always late at the theatre ; besides, I must meet you 
there, for 1 have some litde matters here to send to the 
papers, and a few paragraphs to scribble before I go. 
[Looking at meiHorandum.'\ Here is * a conscientious 
Baker, on the Subject of the Army Bread ; ' and ‘ a 
Detelfeter of visible Brick-work, in favour of the new- 
invented Stucco;* both ih tlm style of Junius, and 
promised ibr to-morrow. The Thames navigation too 
is at a stand. Misomud or And-shoal mi;st go to work 
again directly. Here too are some political memo- 
randums; I see; ay. — To take Paul Jones, and get the 
Indiamen out of the Shannon ; reinforce Byron ; com- 
pel the Dutch to-^o ! • ? must do that in the evening 
papers, or reseiwe it fdr the Morning Herald; for I 
know that I have undertaken to-morrow, besides, to 
establish the unanimity of the fleet in the Public 
Advertiser, and to shoot Charles Fox in the Morning 
Post. So, egad, I ha’ n't a moment to lose I 

Dangle. Well! we’ll meet in the Green Room. 

. . ' '^Exeunt severalig. 


ACT IL—SCENE I. • 

The Theatre. 

Enter Dangls, Puff, and Sneer, as before the Curtain. 

Puff. No, no, sir: what Shakespeare says of actors 
may be better applied to the purpose of. plays ; they 
ought to 1>e * the abstract smd brief chronicles o^the 
time.* Therrfore when histoiy, and particularly the 
history of our own counti'y, famishes anything like a 
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case in point, to the time in which an author writes, if 
he knows his own interest, he will take advantage of 
it ; so, sir, I caU my tragedy the Spanish Armada, and 
have laid the scene before Tilbury Fort. 

Sneer. A most happy thought, certainly I 

Dangle. Egad it was — I told you so. But ^ray 
now, I don’t understand hdw yt>u have contrived to 
introduce any love into it. 

Puff. Lov^! Oh, nothing so easy; for "it is a re- 
ceived point among poets, that where history gives you 
a good heroic outline for a play, you may fill up with a 
little love at your bwn discretion; in doing which, 
nine times out of ten, you only make up a deficiency in 
the private history of the times. Now 1 rather think 1 
have done this with some success. 

Sneer. No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ? 

Puff. O lud 1 no, no. I only suppose the governor 
of Tilbuty Fort’s daughter to be in love with the son 
of the Spanish admiral. 

Sneer. Oh, is that all I ' . 

Dangle. Excellent, i’faithi 1 see it at once. But 
won’t this appear rather improbable ? 

Puff. To be sure it will ; but, what the plague I a 
play is not to show occurrences that happen every day, 
but things jnst<so strange, that though they never efeVf, 
they might happen. 

^Sneer. Certainly nothing is unnatural, that is not 
physically impossible. 

Puff. Very true; and for that matter,. Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos — ifor that’s the lover’s name — ^might have 
been over here in the train of the Spanish ambassador ; 
or Tilburina — ^for that is the lady’s name — ^might have 
bee^in love with him, fiom having heard his 'character, 
or feen his picture; oe irom knowing that he was the 
last man in the world she ought to be in love with-^or 
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for any other good female reason. However, sir, the 
fact is, that though she is but a knight’s daughter, 
egad 1 she is in love like any princess ! 

Dangle. Poor* young lady! I feel for her already! 
for I can conceive how great the conflict must be 
between her passion and her duty; her love for her 
country, and her love for l)on Ferolo Whiskerandos ! 

Puff. O amazing ! Her poor susceptible heart 
is swayed* two and fro by contending passions, 
like 


Enter Under Prompter. 

. • 

Under Promp. Sir, the scene is set, and everything 
is ready to begin, if you please. . 

Puff. Egad, then we’ll lose no time. 

Under Promp. Though, I believe, sir, you will- find 
it very short, for all the performers have profited by 
tiie kind permission you granted them. 

.Puff. Hey! what?. 

Under Promp. You know, sir, you gave them leave 
to cut out or omit whatever they found heavy or unne- 
cessary to the plot, and I must own they have taken 
very liberal advantage of your indulgence. 

Puff. Well, well. They are in general sery good 
judges, and I know I am luzm-iant. Now, Mr. 
Hopkins, as soon as yon please. 

Under Promp. [To the music^ Gentlemen, will you 
play a* few b^rs of something, just to 

Puff. Ay, that’s right; for as we have the scenes 
and dresses, egad, we’ll go to’t, as if it was the first 
night’s performance ; but you need not mind stopping 
between the acts. [ExU Under Prompter. OreJl^tra 
then the heU r^s.] Sohl stand clear, gentle- 
men. -Now you know there' will be a cry of down! 
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downl hats off! silence! Then np curtain, and let 
us see what our painters have done for us. 

SCENE II. 

TIte Curtain rises ani discovers Tilhury Fort. Two 
Sentinels asleep. 

Dangle. Tilbury Fori ! very fine indeed ! 

Fuff. Now, what do you think I open with ? 

Sneer. Il aith, I ctyi’t guess — — 

Fuff. A clock. Hark! •\_Clock, strikes.'] I open 
with a clock striking, to begpt an awful attention in 
the audience; it also marks the time, which is four 
o’clock in the tboming, and saves a description of the 
rising sun, and a great deal about gilding the eastern 
hemisphere. 

Dangle. But pray, are the sentinels to be asleep ? 

Fuff. Fast as. watchman. 

j^eer. Isn’t that odd though at such an alarming 
crisis? 

Puff. To be sure it is, but smaller things must give 
way to a striking scene at the opening ; that’s a rule. 
And the case is, that two great men are coming to 
this ver 3 f spot *to be^ the piece: now, it is not to be 
supposed they would open their lips, if these fellows 
were watching them; so, egad, 1 must either have 
smit them off their posts, or set them asleep. 

Sneer. O, that accounts for it. But tell us, who are 
these coming ? 

Puff. These are they — Sir Walter Baleigh, and Sir 
Ghmtopher Hatton. You’ll know Sir Christopher by 
hi|r turning out his toes — ^&mous, you know, for his 
dandng. 1 like to preserve all ^e little traits of 
character. Now attend. 
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Enter Sir Walter Raleiqh and Sir Christopher 

Hatton. 

‘ Sir Christ. H. True, gallant Raleigh ! ' — 

Itangle. What, they had been talking before ? 

Puff. O, yes; all the Y^y m they came along. I 
beg pardon, gentlemen [to Oie ocfors], but these are 
particular friends of mine, whose remarks may be of 
great service to us. Don’t mind interrupting them 
whenever anything strikes you. 

[Tp Sneer and Danole. 

‘ Sir Christ. H. True, gallant Raleigh ! 

‘ But 0, thou champion of thy country’s fame, 

‘ There is a question which I yet must ask ; 

* A question which I never ask’d before — 

‘ What mean these mighty armaments? 

‘ Tliis general muster? and this throng of chi^?’ 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came. Sir Christopher 
Hatton never to ask that question before? 

Puff. What, before the play began? How the 
plague could he? 

Dangle. That’s true, i’ faith I 

Puff. But you will hear what he thinks of the 
matter. * * 

‘ Sir Christ. H. Alhsl my noble friend, when I 
behold 

‘ Yon tented plains in mai-tial symmetry 
‘ Array’d ; when I count o’er yon glittering lines 
‘ Of crested warriors, where the proud steeds neigh, 
And valour>breathing trumpet’s shrill appeal, 

‘ Responsive vibrate on my list’ning ear ; 

( When viigin migesfy herself I view, 

* ^ke her protecting Pallas, veil'd in steel, 
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‘ With graceful confidence exhort to arms f 
*■ When briefly all I hear or see bears stamp 
‘ Of martial vigilance and stem defence, 

‘ I cannot but surmise — ^foi^ve, my IHend, 

^ If the conjecture’s rash — I cannot but 
‘ Surmise the state some danger apprehends!’ 

, • • 

* Sneer. A veiy cautious conjecture that. 

Puff. Yes, that’s his character; not to give an 
opinion but ofi secure g^unds. . Now then. 

* Sir WdUer B. O, most accomplished Chris* 

topher’ ' 

Puff, He calls him by his Christian name, to show 
that they are on the most familiar terms. 

‘ Sir Walter B. O, most accomplish’d Christopher, 
I find 

* Thy stanch sagacity still tracks the fiiturc, 

‘ In the fresh print of the o’ertaken past.’ 

Puff. Figurative 1 

* Sir Walier B. Thy fears are just 

* Sir Christ. H. But where? whence? when? and 

what 

* The danger is — methinks I fain would learn. 

‘ Sir Walter B. You know, my fiiend, scarce two 
revolving suns, 

‘ And three revolving moons, have closed their course, 

* Since haughty Philip, in despite of peace, 

* With hostile hand hath struck at England’s trade. 

* Sir Christ. H. I know it well. 

* Sir WaUer B, Philip, you know, is proud Iberia’s 

/ Jong* 

^ Sir Christ JJ. He is. 

* Sir Walter B. His sulgects in base l%otiy 
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‘ And Catholic oppression heldj wliile we, 

‘ You know, tlie Protestant persuasion hold. 

‘ Sir Christ B. We do. 

‘ Sir Walter Ji. You know, beside, his boiisted arma- 
ment, 

‘ Thfe famed Armada, by the Pope baptized, 

‘ With pui'j)Ose to invade tliese realms 

‘ Sir Christ. H. Is sailed, 

‘ Onr last aflviccs so report. • • 

‘ Sir Walter JR, While the Iberian admiral’s chief 
hope, 

‘ Ilis darling son , 

‘ Sir Christ. H. Ferolo Whiskerandos bight 

‘ Sir Walter E. Tlie same ; by chance a pris’ner 
hath been ta’en, • 

‘ And in this fm*t of Tilbury 

‘ Sir Christ. H. Ts now 

‘ Confined ; 'tis true, and oft from yon tall turret’s top 
‘ I’ve mark’d the youthful Spaniard’s haughty mien 
‘ Unconquer’d, though 4n chains. 

‘ Sir Walter E, You also know ’ 

Dangle. Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter go on telling him? 

Puff. But the audience are not supposed to know 
anything of the matter, ^e they ? 

Sneer. True ; but I think you manage ill : for there 
certainly appears no reason why Sir Walter should be 
so communicative. 

Pwff. Fore gad, now, that is one of the most un- 
grateful observations I ever heard ; for the less induce- 
ment he has to tell all this, the more, I think, vou 
ought to bb obliged to him ; for I am sure you’d k\>w 
nothing of the matter without it> 

Dangle. That’s very true, upon my word. 
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Puff. But yon will fiyil lie was not going on, 

‘ Sir Christ, II. Enough, enough ; ’tis plain — and I 
no more 

* Am in amazement lost ! * 

Puff. Here, now, yon see,rSir Christopher did not in 
fact ask any one question for his own information. 

Sneer. No, indeed ! his has been a most disinterested 
curiosity \ * 

Dangle. Keally, I find, we are very much obliged to 
them both. 

Puff. To be .sure you are. Now then for the com- 
mander-in-chief, the Earl of Leicester, who, you know, 
was no favomite but of the queen. We left off, ‘ in 
amazement lost i ’ 

‘ Sir Christ. H. Am in amazement lost. 

‘ But see where noble Leicester comes ! supreme 
‘ In honours and command. 

‘ Sir Walter R. And yet, methinks, 

‘ At such a time, so perilous, so fear’d, 

* That staff might well become an abler grasp. 

‘ Sir Christ. H. And so, by Heav’n I think I ; but 
soft, he’s here 1 ’ 

Puff. Ay, they envy him. 

Sneer. But who are these with him? 

’ Puff. 0 1 very valiant knights : one is the governor 
of the fort, the other the master of tlie horse. And 
now, I think, you shall hear some betteV language. I 
was obliged to be plain and intelligible in die first 
scene, because there was so much matter of fact in 
it » but now, i’faith, you have trope, figure, and me- 
taphor, as plenty as nonu-substantives. 
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Enter 'Eta.x\ of Leicesteb, ^«e*Gov£RNOB, and others. 

* Leicest. How’s this, my friends ! is’t thus your 

new-fledged zeal 

‘ Ai^d plumed valour moulds in roosted sloth ? 

‘ Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame, 

‘ Whose redd’ning blaze, by patriot spirit fed, 

‘ Should be, the beacon of a kin^lling realm ? 

‘ Can the quick current of a patriot heart 
‘ Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse, 

‘ Or freeze in tideless inactivity ? • 

‘ No 1 rather let the foiiptSiin of your valour 
‘ Spring through each stream of enterprise, 

‘ Each petty channel of conducive daring, 

‘ Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
‘ O’erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility I ’ 

Puff, There it is ; followed up 1 

'’Sir Walter R, No more I. the fresh’ning breath of 
thy rebuke 

‘ Hath fill’d the swelling canvas of our souls 1 
^ And thus, though fate should cut the cable of 

[AU take hands.^ 

‘ Our topmost hopes, in friendship’s closgig line 
‘ We’ll grapple with despair, and if we fall, 

‘ We’ll fell in Glory’s wake I 

‘ Leicest. There spoke old England’s genius ! 

* Then, are we all resolved ? 

‘ AU. We afe — all resolved. 

‘ Leicest. To conquer— or be free ? 

* AU. To conquer, or be tree. 

^Leicest All? 

‘ AIL AU.' 

Langle. Nem. eon. egad ! 
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Puff. 0 yes; where they do agree on the stage 
their unanimity is wonderful. 

‘ Leicest. Then, let’s embrace — and now ’ 

Sneer. What the plague, is he going to pray ? 

Puff. Yes, hush! in great emergencies, there is 
nothing like a prayer. 

‘ Leicest. Q mighty Mars ! ’ , 

Dangle. But why should he pray to Mai's ? 

Puff. Hush I 

‘ Leicest. K in thy homageibyed, • 

‘ l^^ch point of discipline I’ve 'still observed 5 
‘ Nor but by due promotion, and the right 
‘ Of service, to the rank of major-general 
‘ Have ris’n ; assist thy votary now ! 

‘ Qovem. Yet do not rise — hear me 1 

‘ M. of Horse. And me I 

* Hnight And me I 

‘ Sir Water R. And me ! 

‘ Sir Christ. H. And me I’ 

Puff. Now, pray all together. 

* All. Behol^'d thy votai-ies submissive beg, 

^ That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask ; 

' Assist them to accomplish aU their ends, 

'"And sanctify whatever means they use 
‘ To gain theml* 

Sneer. A veiy orthodox quintette ! 

Pujf. Vastly well, gentlemen. Is that well managed 
or not? Have you such a prayer as that on the stage? 

/3neer. Not exactly. 

Leicest. [To Puff.] But, sir, you hav’n’t settled 
how we are to get off here. 
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Pvff- You could not go off kneeling, could you? 

Sir Walter R. [To Puff.] *0 no, sir; impossible ! 

Puff. It would have a good effect i’faith, if you 
could exeunt praying ! yes, and would vary the esta- 
blished mode of springing off with a glance at the pit. 

Sneer. O, never mind ; so as you get them off. I’ll 
answer for it the audience* worft care how. 

Puff. Well, then, repeat the last line standing, and 
go off the old way. • , 

‘ All. And sanctify whatever means we use 
‘ To gain them.’ ^ [Rxeunt. 

Dangle. Bravo! afinejjxit. 

Sneer. Well, really, Mr. Puff 

Puff. Stay a moment. 

The Sentinels get up. 

‘ 1 at Sent. All this shall to Lord Burleigh’s ear. 

* 2nd Sent. ’Tis'meet it should.’ 

• [Exeunt Sentinels. 

• • 

Dangle. Hey ! why I thought those fellows had 
been asleep ? 

Puff. Only a pretence; there’s the art of it: they 
were spies of Lord Burleigh. 

Sneer. But isn’t it odd they were nev6r taken notice 
of, not even by the commander-in-chief? 

Puff. O lud, sir, if people who want to listen, or 
overhear, were not always connived at in a tragedy, 
there would be no carrying on any plot in the world. 

Dangle. That’s certain ! 

Puff. But take care, my dear Dangle ; the morning 
gun is going to fire. [Cannon ji^. 

Dangle. -Well, that will have a fine effect. ^ 

Puff. I think 80, and helps to realize the scene. 
[Cannon twice.'] What the plague! tiiree morning 
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guns ! there never is but one ! ay, this is always the 
way at the theatre: give these fellows a good thing, 
and they never know when to have done with it. You 
have no more cannon to fire ? * 

Promp. [From vj&hin^ No, sir. 

F*uff. Now, then, for soft music. * 

Sneer. Pray, what’s that for ? 

Puff. It shows that Tilbimiia is coming; nothing 
introduces you a herome like soft music# Here she 
comes. 

Dangle. And her confidant, T suppose ? 

Puff. To be sure/ Here they are — inconsolable to 
the minuet in Ariadne. ‘ • [Soft music. 

Enter, Tilbubina and Coxfidant. 

‘ Tilb. Now has the whispering breath of gentle 
mom 

‘ Bad Nature's voice and Nature’s b^uty rise ; 

‘ WJiile orient Phoebus, vdth unborrow’d hues, 

‘ Clothes the waked loveliness which all night slept* 

‘ In heav’nly drapery ! Darkness is fled. 

' Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 

‘ And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them— 

‘ The striped carnation, and the guarded rose, 

‘ The vulgar wallflower, and smart gillyflower, 

‘ The polyanthus mean — the dapper daisy, 

’Sweet William, and sweet, marjoram — and all 
' The tribe of single and of double pinks ! 

‘ Now, too, the feather’d warblers time their notes 
* Around, and charm the list’ning grove. The lark I 
‘ The linnet ! chaffinch ! bullfinch t goldfinch I green* 
f finch 1 

' ^But O, to me no joy can Hiey afford 1 

‘ Nor rose, nor wallflower, nor smart gillyflower, 
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‘ Nor polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy, 

‘ Nor William sweet, nor marjoram — nor lark, 

‘ Linnet, nor all the finclies of the grove ! ’ 

Pvff. Your white handkerchief, madam. 

Tilb. I thought, sir, I wasn’t to use that till ‘ heart- 
rcwling woe.’ 

Puff. O yes, madam, jft ‘ the finches of the grove,’ 
if you please. 

‘ Tilb. • Nor laA, • 

‘ Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove I ’ [ Weeps. 

Puff. Vastly well, madam ! 

Dangle. Vastly well, indeed 1 

‘ THh. For, O, too sure, heart-rending woe is now 

* The lot of wretched Tilburina I ’ , 

Dangle. Oh ! ’tis too much. 

Sneer. Oh ! it is indeed. 

‘ Confid. Be comforted, sweet lady ; for who knows, 
‘ But Heav'n has yet some milk-whitft day in store ? 

* * Tilb. Alas ! my gfentle Nora, 

‘ Thy tender youth as yet hath never mourn’d 
‘ Love’s fatal dart. Else wouldst thou know, that when 

* The soul is sunk in comtbrtless despair, 

^ It cannot taste of merriment.’ 

Dangle. That’s certain. 

‘ Confid. But see where your stem father comes : 

* It is not meet tliat he should find you thus.’ 

Puff. Hey*, what the plague I What a cut is here ! 
Why, what is become of the description of her first 
meeting with Don Whiskerandos ; his gallant beha- 
viour in, the sea fight; and the simile of tiie canary 
bird? 

Tdd). Indeed, sir, you’ll find they will not be missed. 
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Puff. Very well — ^very well I 
Tilb. The cue, ma’am^ if you please. 

* Confid. It is not meet that he should find you thus. 
‘ Tilh. Thou counsel’ st right ; but ’tife no easy task 

* For barefaced grief to wear a mask of joy.’ 

Enfsr. Goteknob. 

‘ Oovem. How’s this ! in tears ? O,. Tilburina, 

shame f 

* Is this a time for maudling tenderness, 

‘ And Cupid’s baby woes? Hast thou not heard 
‘ That haughty Spain’s pope-consecrated fleet 

* Advances to our shores, while England’s fate, 

^ Like a clipp’d guinea, trembles in the scale ? 

‘ Tilb. Tlien is the crisis of my fate at hand t 
‘ I see the fleet’s approach — I see ’ 

Puff. Now, pray, gentlemen, mind. This is one of 
the most useful figures we tragedy writers have, by 
which a hero or 'heroine, in consideration of their being 
often obliged to overlook things that are on the stage, 
is allowed to hear and see a number of things that are 
not. 

Sneer. Yes; a kind of poetical second-sight. 

Puff. ^es. *Now then, madam. 

‘ Tilb. I s«e their decks 

* Are clear’d I I see the signal made I 

' The line is form’d ! a cable’s length asunder ! 

* I see the fngates station’d in the rear; * 

‘ And now, I hear the thunder of the guns I 

* I hear the victor’s shouts I I also hear 

* The vanquish’d groan ! and now ’tis smok&T-and now 

* 1 ie» the loose sails shiver in tibe wind I 

‘ I 000 I see what soon you’ll se c - 
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‘ Govern. Hold,’ daughter ! peace! this love hath 
turn’d thy brain: 

* The Spanish fleet thou canst not see ; because 
‘ It is not«yet in sight!’ 

Dangle. Egad, though, the governor seems to make 
no allowance for this poetical figure you talk of. 

Puff. No, a plain mS,tterJDf-fact man; that’s his 
chai-acter. 

‘ Tilh. But will you then rdfuse his offer? 

‘ Govern. I must — 1 will — I can — I ought — I do. 

‘ Tilb. Think what a noble price. 

* Govern. No more ; you urge in vain. 

* Tilh. His liberty iS jail he asks.’ 

Sneer. All toko asks, Mr. Puff? Who is 

Puff. Egad, sir, I can’t tell : here .has been such 
cutting and slashing, T don’t know where they have 
got to myself. 

Tilh. Indeed, sir, you will find it will connect very 
well. 

■ V 

‘ And your reward secure.’ 

Puff. O, if they hadn’t been so devilish free with 
their cutting here, you would have found that Don 
Whiskerandos has been tampering for his liberty, and 
has persuaded Tilburina to make this* proposal to her 
father; and now, pray observe the conciseness with 
which the argument is conducted. £gud, the pro 
and con. goes as smart iis hits in a fencing-match. 
It is indeed* a sort of small-sword logic, which we 
have borrowed from the French. 

‘ Tilh. A retreat in Spain ! 

* Govern. Outlawry here ! 

* Tilh. * Your daughter’s prayer ! 

* Govern. Your fistther’s oath I 
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‘ Ti^. My lover ! 

‘ Govern. Mv countrvl 
‘ TiYi. Tilbarinal 
‘ Govern. England I 
‘ TiW. A title ! 

‘ Govern. Honour! 

* Tilb. A pension ! , 

' ‘ Govern. CJonscience! 

‘ Tilb. A thousand pounds ! ^ 

* Govern. Hah! thou hast touch’d me nearly!* 

Puff. There you see ; she threw in Tilhurina. 
Quick, parry carte with England! Hah ! thrust in 
tierce a title I parried by henour. *Hah! a pension 
over the arm ! put by by conscience. Then flankonade 
with a thousand, pounds, and a palpable hit, egad! 

‘ Tilb. Ganst thou 

‘ Keject the suppliant., and the daughter too ? 

* Govern. No more ; I would not hear thee plead in 

vain : 

• • 

‘ The' father softens ; but the governor 

‘Is fix’d!’ • {Exit. 

Dangle. Ay, that antithesis of persons is a most 
established figure. 

‘ Tilb^ ’Tis well, hence then, fond hopes, fond pas- 
sion, hence; 

‘ Puty, behold I am all over tKine 

‘ Whidcerandoa. [Withoui.'] Where is my love — 

my 

‘ Till. Ha! 

‘ Whideerandos. [Entering.l My beauteous enemy — * 

Puff. O dear, ma’am, you must start a great deal 
more than that: connder, you had just determined 
in favour duty; when, in a moment, the sound 
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of his voice revives your passion ; overthrows your 
resolution; desti'oys your obedience. If you don’t 
express all that in your start, you do nothing at all. 
Tilh. Well, *we’ll try again ! 

Dangle. Speaking from within has always a fine 
effect. 

Sneer. Very. 

‘ Wktskerandos. My conquering Tilburina! How! 
is’v thus • , 

‘ We meet ? why are thy looks averse? what means 
‘ That falling tear ; that frown of boding woe ? 

* Hah! now indeed I am a prisotier! 

* Yes, now I feel the gadling weight of these 

‘ Disgraceful chains ; which, cruel Tilburina ! 

‘ Thy doting captive gloried in before. 

‘ But thou art false, and Whiskerandos is undone ! 

‘ Tilh. 0, no ! how little dost thou know thy Til- 
burina ! 

‘ Whiskerandos. Art thou then true? Begone cares, 
. doubts, and fears, 

* I make you all a present to the winds ; 

* And if the winds reject you — tiy the waves. 

iVjf. The wind, you know, is the established receiver 
of all stolen sighs, and cast-ofif griefs and apprehensions. 

‘ Tilb. Yet we must part ! stem duty tieals our 
doom : 

* Though here I call yon conscious clouds to witness, 

* Could I pursue the bias of my soul, 

* All friends; all right of parents. I’d disclaim, 

^ And thou, my Whiskerandos, shouldst be father 

* And mother, brother, cousin, uncle, aunt, 

And friend to me ! 

* Whiskerandos. O, matchless excellence 1 And must 
we part ? 
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* Well, if — we must — ^we must — and in that case 
‘ The less is said the better.* 

Puff. Hey day I here’s a cut! What, are all the 
mutual protestations out ? 

2176. Now, pray, sir, don’t inteiTupt us here; you 
ruin our feelings. 

Puff. Your feelings! But z — ds, my feelings, 
ma’am I 

Sneer. No ; -pray don’i, interrupt them. 

* Whiskerandos. One last embrace. 

‘ Tilb. Now, farew^l, for ever 1 

^ Whisherandos. Forever! ^ 

‘ Tilb. Ay, for ever.* [ Going. 

Piff. ’Sdeath and fury ! Gad’s life ! — sir ! — madam ! 
if you go out without the parting look, you might as 
well dance out. Here, here ! 

Confid. But pray, sir, how am I to get oflF here ? 

Puff Tou^ pshaw I what the devil signifies how you 
get oflf! edge away at the top,^ or where you wiU 
{^Pushes die CoNPiDAKT o/f.] Now, ma’am, you see 

THlh. We understand you, sir. 

‘ Ay, for ever. 

‘ Both. Ohh 1 * [ Turning ha/dc., and exeuni. 

, * Scene closes. 

Dangle. O, charming ! 

Puff. Hey I ’tis pretty well, I believe. You see I 
don’t attempt to strike out anything new ; but I take 
it I improve on the established modes. 

Sneer. You do, indeed. But pray is not Queen 
Elizabe^ to appear? 

Puff. No, not at once; but she is to be talked of for 
ever; so that, egad, you’ll think a hundred times that 
'she is on the point of coming in. 
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Sneer. Hang it, I think it’s a pity to keep her in the 
gre^n room all the night. 

Puff. O no, that always has a fine effect — it keeps 
up expectation! 

Dangle. But are we not to have a battle ? 

Puff. Yes, yes, you will have a battle at last ; but, 
egad, it’sj not to be by land, ’but by sea ; and that is 
the only quite new thing in the piece. 

Dangle.* What, Drake at the Armada,, hey ? 

Puff. Yes, i’faith — fire-ships and all ; then we shall 
end with the procession. Hey 1 that will do, I think 7 

Sneer. No doubt on’t^ 

Puff. Come, we must*not lose time ; so now for the 
under plot. 

Sneer. What the plagne, have you.another plot? 

Puff. O lord, yes ; ever while you live have two 
plots to your tragedy. The grand point in managing 
them is only to let your under plot have as little con- 
nexion with your main plot as possible. I flatter myself 
nothing can be more alistinct than mine ; for as in my 
chief plot the characters are all great people, I have 
laid my under plot in low life ; and as the former is to 
end in deep distress, I make the other end as happy 
as a farce. Now, Mr. Hopkins, as soon as vou please. 

Enter Under Prompter. 

Under Promp, Sir, the carpenter says it is impossible 
you can go to the park scene yet. 

Puff. The park scene ; no. I mean the description 
scene here, in the wood. 

Under Promp. Sir, the performers have cut it out. 
Puff. Cut it out 1 

Under Promp. Yes, sir. 

• Puff. What I the whole account of Queen Elizabeth ? 
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Under Promp. Yes, sir. 

Puff. And the description of her horse and side- 
saddle ? 

Under Promp. Yes, sir. 

Puff. So, so ; this is very fine indeed. Mr. Hopkins, 
how the plague could you sufPer this ? ‘ 

Hophms. {From, toithin.'^ ^ir, indeed the pruning- 
knife 

Puff. The gruning-knife — z — dsl the ane! Why, 
here has been such lopping and topping, I sha’n’t have 
the bare trunk of my play left presently. Very well, 
sir, the performers must do as they please ; but, upon 
my soul. I’ll print it, every werd. 

Sneer. That I would, indeed! 

Puff. Very well, sir; then we must go on. Z — dsl 
I would not have parted with the description of the 
horse I Well, sir, go on. Sir, it was one of the finest 
and most laboured things. Very well, sir; let them 
go on ; there you had him and his accoutrements from 
the bit to the cfupper. Very >vell, sir; we must go 
to the park scene. 

Under Promp. Sir, there is the point; the carpenters 
say, that unless there is some business put in here 
before the drop, they sha’n’t have time to clear away 
the fort, pr sink Gravesend and the river. 

Puff. So I this is a pretty dilemma, truly ! Gentle- 
men, yon must excuse me; tfiese fellows will never 
be.ready, unless I go and look after them myself. 

Sneer. O dear, sir, these little things wiy liappen. 

Puff- To cut out this scene 1 But I’ll print it — egad, 
I’ll print it eveiy word ! [Fxeunf. 
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•ACT III.— SCENE J. 

Before ike Curtain. 

• Enter Puff, Sneer,* and Dangle. 

Pvf. we are ready; flow then for the justices. 

Curtain rises — Justices, Constables, &e., discovered. 

Sneer. Thi.«, I.supposo^ is a sort of senate scene. 

Puff. To be sure ; tligre has not been one yet. 
Dangle. It is the under plot, isn’t it ? 

P'iff- Yes. What, gentlemen, do you mean to go 
at once to the discovery scene ? 

Justice. If you please, sir. 

Puff. O, very well. Harkee, I don’t choose to say 
anything more; but i’faitl\, they li^ve mangled my 
play in a most shocking manner. 

Dangle. It’s a great pity ! 

Puff. Now, then, Mr. Justice, if you please. 

‘ Justice. Are all the volunteers without? 

‘ Constable. • 

‘ Some ten in fetters, and some twenty drunk. 

‘ Justice. Attends thS youth, whose most opprobrious 
fame 

• And clear convicted crimes have stamped him soldier ? 

‘ Constable. He waits your pleasure; eager to repay 
‘ The blest reprieve that sends him to the fields 
‘ Of glory, there to raise his branded hand 
‘ In honour’s cause. 

* Justice. ’Tis well — ’tis justice arms him I 

* 0 1 may he now defend his country’s laws 
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‘ With half the spirit he has broke them all ! 

‘ If ’tis your worships’ pleasure, hid him enter. 

* Constahle. 1 fly, the herald of your will.’ 

I Exit Constable. 

Quick, sir! 

Sneer. But, Mr. Puff, I think not only the J usfice, 
but the clown seems to* talk* in as high a style as tlie 
fii'st hero among them. 

Puff. Hearken forbid* they should not, sin a free 
country ! Sir, I am not for making slavish distinctions, 
and giving all the fine language to the upper sort 
of people. 

Dangle. That’s very noble in you, indeed. 

Enter Justice’s Ladt. 

Puff. Now, pray mark this scene. 

‘ Lady. Forgive this interruption, good my love; 

‘ But fis I just now passed a pris’ner youth, 

‘ Whom rude hands hither lead, strange bodings seized 
‘ My flutt’ring heart, and to myself 1 said, 

‘ An if our T<m had lived, he’d surely been 
‘ This stripling’s height ! 

* Justice. Ha I sure some powerful sympathy directs 

* Us botlT 


Enter Son and Constable. 

* What is thy name? 

‘ Son. My name’s Tom Jenkins — alias have I none— 

* Though orphan’d, and without a friend I 

Justice. Thy parents? 

* 8<m. My father dwelt in Bochester — and was, 

• ‘ As I have heard — a fishmonger — ^no more.’ 
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Ptiff- What, sir, ilo you leave out the account of 
yonr.birth, parentage, and education ? 

Stm. They have settled it so, sir, here. 

Puff. Oh! oil! 

‘ Jjoily. How londly nature whispers to my heart? 

‘ Had he no other uaiue ? • 

‘ Son. • . Tve seen a bill 

‘ Of his sift’d Tomkins., ereditor. 

‘ Justice. This does indeed confirm ‘each circum- 
stance 

• The gipsy told I Prepai-e ! 

‘ Son. I do. 

■Justice. No orphan, nor without a friend art 
tjiou — 

‘ Jam thy father; herds thy mother; there 
‘ Thy uncle — this thy first cousin, and those 
‘ Are all your near relations ! 

* Mother. O ecstacy of bliss ! 

* Sfm. O most unlook’d for. happiness ! 

"* Justice. O wonderful event ! ’ 

\They faint alternately in eaeh other's arms. 

Puff. There, you see relationship, like murder, will 
out. 

* Justice. Now let’s revive else were thi^joy too 

much ! 

‘ But come — and we’ll unfold the rest within ; 

‘ And thou, my boy, must needs want resT and food. 

*■ Hence may each orphan hope, as chance directs, 

‘ To find a father — where he least expects 1 * [Escefint. 

Puff. What do you think of that ? 

Dangle. .One of the finest discovery-scenes I ever 
saw. Why, this under plot would have made a tra- 
gedy itself. 


34 
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. Sneer. Ay, or a comedy either. 

Puff. And keeps quite cleai', you see, of the other. 

Enter Scenemen, talcing away the seats. 

Puff. The scene remains, does it? 

Sceneman. Yes, sir. ' 

Puff. You are to leave one chair, you know. But 
it is always a\ykvvard in ^ tragedy to iiave you fellows 
coming in your playhouse liveries to remove things. 
1 wish that could be managed better. So now fur my 
mysterious yeoman. 

Enter a Beef::ater. 

‘ Beefeater. Perdition catch my soul, but I do love 
thee.' 

Sneer. Haven’t I heard that line before ? 

Puff. No, I fancy not. Where, pray ? 

Dajigle. Yes, I think there is something like i*. in 
Othello. 

Puff. Gad! now you put me in mind on’t, I be* 
lieve there is ; but that’s of no consequence ; all th.:t 
can be said is, that two people happened to hit on the 
same thought ; And Shakespeare made use of it first, 
that’s ajfl. 

Sneer. Very true. 

_Puff'. Now,|^ir, your soliloquy ; but speak more to 
the pit, if you please ; the soliloquy always to the pit 
— that’s a rule. * 

^ Beefeater. Though hopeless love finds comfort in 
despair, 

* It never can endui'e a rival’s bliss ! 

* But soft 1 am observed.’ [Exit BEEFE&Tea 

Dangle. That’s a very short soliloquy. 
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Pitff. Yes; but it would have be«n a gi*eat deal 
longer if he had not been observed. 

Sneer, A most sentimental Beefeater that, Mr. 
Puff. 

Puff. Harkee; I would not have you be too sure 
th&t he is a Beefeater. 

Sneet;. What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff. No matter ; T only give you a hint. But now 
for my pi‘iri(?ipal character. • Here he comes — Lord 
Burleigh in person ! Pr.ay, gentlemen, step this way 
— softly. I only hope the Lord High Treasurer is 
perfect : if he is but perfect ! 

Enter Buulkumi, g*oes shtoly to a chair., and sits. 

Sneer. Mr. PulF! 

Puff. Hush ! vastly well, sir ! vastly well ! ' a most 
intere.sting gravity ! 

Dangle. What, isn’t he to speak at all ? 

. Puff. Egad, I thought you’d ask me that. Yes, it 
is a very likely thing, that a minister in his situation, 
with the whole affairs of the nation on his head, should 
have time to talk ! But hush 1 or you’ll put him 
out. 

Sneer. Put him out ! how the plague can tjiat be, if 
he’s not going to say anything ? 

Puff. There’s a rejison ! Why, his part is to tiiink ; 
and how the plague do you imagine he can diink if 
you keep talking ? 

Dangle. That’s very true, upon my word 1 
Burleigh comes forward., shakes his head^ and exit. 

Sneer. He is veiy perfect indeed. Now, pray what 
djd lie mean by that ? 
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Puff, You don’t take it? 

Sneer. No, I don’t, upon my soul. 

Puff- Why, by that shake of the head, he gave yon 
to understand that even though they had* more justice 
in their cause, and wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
tliere was not a greater spirit shown on the part 'of 
the people, the country w6uld at last fall a sacrifice to 
the hostile ambition of the Spanisll monarchy. 

Sneer. The dovil I Di^he mean all th.at Ijy shaking 
his head ? 

Puff. Every word of it; if he shook his head as I 
tauofht him. 

Dangle. Ah! there certainlj is a vast deal to be 
done on the stage by dumb show and expression of 
.face ; and a judicious author knows how much he may 
trust to it. 

Sneer. O, here are some of our old acquaintance. 


Enter Hatton Raleigit. 


* Sir Christ. H. My niece, and your niece too! 

* By Heav’n I there's witchcraft in’t. He could not 

else 

‘ Have gain’d their hearts. But see where they ap- 
proach ; 

' Some horrid purpose low’ring on their brows ! 

KSir Walter R. Let us withdraw, and mark them.’ 

[They withdraw. 

Sneer. What is all this ? 

Puff. Ah! here has been more pruning! But the 
fact is, these two young ladies are also in love with 
D(m \^iskerandd8. Now, gentlemen, this scene goes 
entirely for what we call situation and stage effect^ by 
whicti the greatest applause may be obtained, without 
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the assistance of languagej sentiment, or character : 
prjiy mark 1 


Enter the Two Niecesl 

Isf Niece. Ellcna here; 

‘ She is his scorn as much aa I ; that ia 
‘ Some’ comfort still 1 ’ 

Puff. O dear, madam, yo« are not to say tliat to her 
face! Aside^ ma’am, aside. The whole scene is to 
be aside. 

‘ 1st Niece. She is his scorn as much as I ; that is 
‘ Some comfort still ! . [Aside. 

‘ 2nd Niece. T know he prizes not Pollina’s love ; 

‘ But Tilburina lords it o’er his hearl. [AsidS. 

‘ 1st Niece. But see the proud destroyer of rny peace. 
‘ Revenge is all the good I’ve left. [Aside. 

‘ 2nd Niece. He comes, the false distiirber of my 
(juiet. ‘ Now, vengeance,.do thy worst. [.ds/ye. 

Enter WHiSKEBANDt^s. 

* 0 hateful liberty — if thus in vain 
‘ I seek my Tilburina ! 

‘ Both Nieces. And ever shalt ! 

Sir Christopher and Sir Walter come Jaricard. 

* Hold ! we will avenge you. 

* Whisleirandos. Hold you — or see your nieces bleed ! ’ 

[The two Nieces draw their two daggers to strike 
Whiskerandos : the two Uncles^ at the instant., 
with their two swords drawn., aatch their two 
Nieces' arms, and turn the points of their swords 
to Whiskerandos, who mmedately draws two 
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daggers^ and holds them to die two Nieces' 
bosoms.^ 

Puff. Tliere’s situation for you ! there's an heroic 
gi-oup I You see the ladies can’t stab Whiskerandos ; 
he durst not strike them, for fear of their uncles. The 
uncles durst not kill him, because of their nieces. ' I 
have them all at a dead lock ! for every one of -them is 
afraid to let go first. 

Sneer. Why,* then, they must stand there fbr ever. 
Puff. So they would, if I h.ailu’t a very fine con- 

tiivauce for’t. Now mind 

• 

Enter Beefeater, wiih his halberd. 

* Beefeater. In the queen’s name, 1 charge you all 

* to drop 

‘ Your swords and daggers ! ’ 

\They drop their' swords and daggers. 
Sneer. That is a contrivance indeed. 

Pff. Ay — in the queen’s name. 

‘ Sir Christ. H. Come, niece ! 

‘ Sir Walter R. Come, niece ! 

[Exeunt^ toith the two Nieces. 
'' Whiskerandos. What’s he, who bids us thus re- 
nounce bUr guard ? 

‘ Beefeater. Thou must do more — ^renounce thy love ! 

* Whisl&trandios. Thou licst, base Beefeater 1 

^ Befeater. Ha I hell ! the lie 1 

‘ By Hcav’n, ihou’st roused the lion in my, heart I 

* Ofr, yeoman’s habit! base disguise! off! off! 

[Discovers himself by throwing off his upper dress, 
and appearing in a very fine waistcoat, 

‘ Am I a Beefeater now ? 

* Or beams my crest as tenible as when 

* In Biscay’s Bay I took thy captive sloop?’ , 
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Puff. There, egad! he comes out to be the very 
captain of the privateer who ‘had taken Whiskerandos 
prisoner ; and was himself an old lover of Tilburina. 
Damjh. Admirably managed, indeed. 

Pvff. Now, stand out of their way. 

‘ Widsherandos. I thank thee, fortune I that hnst 
thus bestowed * 

* A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

• up otie of the swords. 

‘ Beefeater. I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and I 
thank thee, 

‘ Fortune, too — ! ’ ^ [^Ibices up the other sword. 

Dangle. That’s excellently contrived! It seems as 
if tho two uncles had left their swords on purpose 
for them. 

Puff. No, egad, they could not help leaving them. 

‘ Widsherandos. Vengeance and Tilbuinna ! 

‘ Beefeater. Exactly so. 

. {_They fghi, and aftefthe usuab number of .vx)unds 
given., Whiskebandos falls. 

‘ Whiskerandos. O cursed parry! that last thrust 
in tierce 

‘ Was fatal. Captain, thou hast fenced well I 
‘ And Whiskerandos quits this bustlhrg scene^ 

* For all eter 

‘ Beefeater. — nity— He would have added, but 
stern death 

‘ Cut shorty his being, and the noun at once!’ 

Puff. O, my dear sir, you are too slow : now mind 
me. Sir, shall 1 trouble you to die again ? 

‘ Whideerandos. And W^hiskerandos quits this bus- 
tling scene 
‘ For all eter — 
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‘ Beefeater. — nity — He would have added ’ 

Puf. No, sir; that’s* not it. Once more, if, you 
please. 

Wkisherandos. I wish, sir, you would practise this 
without me; I can’t stay dying here all night. 

Puff. Very well; we’ll go over it by-and-by-* — 
I must humour these gentlemen! 

'lExit Whiskerandos. 

‘ Beefeater. •Farewell,* brave Spaniard ! *and when 
next ’ 

Puff. Dear sir, you needn’t speak that speech, as 
the body has walked olF. • 

Beefeater. That’s true, sir; then I’ll join the fleet. 

Ptff. If you please. \Exit Beefeater.] Now, 
who comes on? ‘ 

Enter Governor, his hair properly disordered, 

‘ Govern. A hemisphere of evil planets reign ! 

‘ And every planet sheds contagious frenzy ! 

‘ My Spanish prisoner is slain ! ray daughter, 

* Meeting the dciid corse borne along, has gone 
‘ Distract I [A hud flourish of trumpets. 

^ But hark 1 I am summon’d to the fort : 

^ Perhaps the fleets have met ? amazing crisis I 
‘ O Tilbvrina ! from thy aged father’s beard 
‘ Thou’st pluck’d the few brown hairs which time had 
left I ’ [Exit Governor. 

Sneer. Poor gentleman ! 

Puff. Yes.; and no one to blame but his'daugbter 1 

Dangle. And the planets 

Puff. True. Now enter Tilburina 1 

Sneer. Egad, the business comes on quick here. 

Puff. Yes, sir; now she comes in stark mad in 
whi^ satin. 
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Sneer. Why in white satin ? 

Puff. 0 Lord, sir ; when k heroine goes mad, she 
always goes into white satin; don’t she. Dangle? 

Dangle. Alwfays ; it’s a rule. 

Puff. Yes; here it is \hoMng at tJie boolc\. ‘Enter 
Tilhurin.a stark mad in white satin, and her confidant 
stark mad in white linen.* 

Enter TniJiUiiiNA and Confipant, 7nad^ acmrding to 

custom. 

Sneer. But, what the deuce, is the confidant to be 
mad too? 

Puff. To be sure shfe is: the confidant is always to 
do whatever her mistress does; weep. when she weeps; 
smile when she smiles; go mad when she goes mad. 
Now, madam confidant; but keep your madness in the 
background, if you please. 

‘ Tilb. The Avind whistles; the moon rises see, 

‘'They have kill’d my squirrel in his cage I 
‘ Is this a grasshopper? Ha! no; it is my 

Whiskerandos ^you shall not keep him 

‘ 1 know you have him in your pocket 

‘ An oyster may be cross’d in love ! Who says 
* A whale’s a bird? Hal did you call, my love? 

‘ He’s here I He[s there I He’s everywhere ! 

‘ Ah me 1 He’s nowhere I’ [_Exit Tilbukina. 

Puff. There, do you ever desire to see anybody 
madder than that P 

Sneer. Never, while I live 1 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the metre ? 

Dangle. Yes; egad, it was the first thing made me 
suspect she was out of her senses. 

^Sneer. And pray what becomes of hci*? 
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Pvff. She is gone to throw herself into the sea, to be 
rare ; and that brings ud at once to the scene of action, 
and so to my catastrophe — my sea-fight, 1 mean. * 

Sneer. What you bring that in at last ? 

Puff. Yes, yes; you know my play is called the 
Spanish Armada; otherwise, egad, I have no occasion 
for the battle at all. Now ihen for my magnificence I 
bay battle I my noise ! and my procession 1 ' You are 
all ready? 

Prompter mihin. 

Yes, sir. 

Puff, Is the Thames dressc^l ? 

Enter Thames with Uoo AHendants. 

Thames. Here I am, sir. 

Puff. Very well, indeed. See, gentlemen, there’s a 
river for you I This is blending a little of the masque 
with my tragedy ; a new fancy, you know, and very 
useful in my case ; for as there must be a procession, I 
suppose Thames, and all his tributary rivers, to com- 
pliment Britannia with a fSte in honour of the victory. 

Sneer. But pray, who are these gentlemen in green 
with him ? , 

Puff! Those ? those are his banks. 

Sneer, His banks ? 

Puff. Yes, one crowned with alders, and the other 
with a villa! You take tlie allusions? But hey! what 
the plague ! you have got both your banks on one side. 
Here, sir, come round. Ever while you live, Thames, 
go between your banks. [Bell rings^ There, sohl 
now for’t. Stand aside, my dear friends! away, 
Thames ! [Exit Thames hetuteen his hanks, 

[Fhurish of drums, trumpets, caiman, &c. &c. Scene 
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changes to the sea^ the fleets engage.^ the music plays 
* Britons.) strike home' Spanish fleet destroyed by 
jircships.) &c. English fleet advances^ music plays 
^ Rule.) Britannia.' The procession of all the Eng- 
lish rivers.) and their tributaries.) with their em- 
• blems.) &c. begins with Handel's water music^ ends 
with a (diorus.) to ihd nvarch in Jiidas Maccaboeus. 
During this scenej Puff directs and applauds every- 
thing—* — theri\ • , 

Puff. Well, pretty well ; but not quite perfect ; so, 
ladies and gentlemen, if you please, we’ll rehearse this 
piece again tu-morrow * \ Curtain drops. 
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ADVEHTISEMENT. 

K 

As tlic two translations wliich liare been published of 
Kotzebue’s ‘ Spaniards in Peru’ have, I understand, 
been very generally read, the public are in possession of 
all the materials necessary to form a judgment on the 
merits and defects of the Play performed at Drury Lane 
Theati’e. 




• nEDTOATION. 


To HER, wlio.se approbntion of this* Dram a, and whose^ 
peculiar delight in the applause it has received from 
the public, have boon to me the highest gratification 
derived from its success — I dedicate this Play. 


KK’HAUl) BHINSLEY SHERIDAN. 




PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEH BY RICBARD BRJINSLEY 8I1ERIDAB« 

BI^REN BY MR. KING. 

Chill’d by rude gales, while yet reluctant May 
Withholds the beauties of the vernal day ; 

As some fond maid, whom matron frowns reprove. 
Suspends the smile horjieart devotes to love ; 

The season’s pleasures too delay their hour, 

And Winter revels with protracted power: 

Then blame not, critics, if, thus late, we bring 
A winter Drama — ^but reproach — the Spring, 

^Vhat prudent cit dares yet the season trust. 

Bask in his whisky, and enjoy the dust? 

Horsed in Cheapside, scarce yet the gayer spark. 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Pai-k ; 

Scarce yet you see him, dreading to be late. 

Scour the New-road, and dash thro’ Grosvenor-gate- 
Anxious — ^yet timorous too I — ^liis steed to show. 

The hack Bucephalus of Rotten-x*ow. . 

Careless he seems, yet, vigilantly sly, 

Woos the stray glance ’of ladies passing by, 

While his off heel, insidiously aside, 

Provokes the caper which he seems to chide. 

Scarce rurai Kensington due honour gains ; 

The vulgar verdure of her walk remmns ! 

Where white-robed misses amble two by two, 
Nodding to booted beaux — ‘ How’do, how’do?' 

With gen’rous questions that no answer wait, 

* How vastly full 1 A’n’t you come vastly late ? 
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‘ I'n’t it quite charming ? When do you leave town ? 

‘ A’n’t you quite tired ? Pray, can we set you down ? ’ 
These suburb pleasures of a London May, 

Imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay : 

Should our Play please —and you’re indulgent ever — 
Be your decree—* Tis better late than never.' 
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P I Z A E E O. 


ACT L— SCENE L 

A magnificent . Pavilion near Pizarko’s Tent — a Vieio 
of the Spanish Gamp in the background. Elvira is 
discovered sleeping under a canopy on one side of the 
pavilion. Valverde enters.^ gazes on Ei.vira, kneels^ 
and attempts to kiss her hand; Elvira awakened., 
rises and holes at him with indignation. 

« 

Elv. Audacious! Whence is thy privilege to in- 
’ terrupt the few mcfinents of repose my harassM mind 
can snatch amid the tumults of this noisy camp? 
Shall I inform your master of this presumptuous 
treachery? Shall I disclose thee to Pizarro? hey! 

Val. I am his servant, it is true — trusted by him — 
and I know him well; and therefore 'tis^I.ask, by 
what magic could Pizarro gain your heart; by what 
fatality still holds he your affection ? 

Elv. Hold 1 thou trusty secretary ! 

Val. Ignobly born! in mind and manners rude, 
ferocious, and unpolished, though coo! and crafty if 
occasion need ; in youth audacious — ill his first man- 
hood~a licensed pirate — treating men as brutes — the 
world as booty; yet now the Spanish hero is he 
styled — the first of Spanish conquerors! and. for , a 
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wanior so accomplished, ’tis fit Elvira should leave 
her noble family, her fame, her home, to share the 
% dangers, humours, and the crimes of such a lover* as 
Pizarro ! • 

Elv. What! Valverde moralising! But grant I 
am in en'or, what is my incentive? Passion, infatn> 
ation, call it as you .will*; buf what attaches thee to 
this despised, unworthy leader? . Base lucre is thy 
object, mean fraud thy n^eans. Could you .gain me, 
you only hope to win a higher interest in Pizarro. I 
know you. 

Val. On my soul, you wrong me; what else iny 
faults, I have none towards you but indulge the scorn 
and levity of your nature; do it while yet the time 
permits ; the gloomy hour, I fear, too soon approaches. 

' Elv. Valverde, a prophet too ! 

Val. Here me, Elvira. Shame from his lute defeat, 
and burning wishes for revenge, again have brought 
Pizarro to Peru; but trust me, he over-rates his 
strength, nor measures well the foe. Encamped in 
a strange country, where terror cannot force, nor 
coiTuption buy a single fnend, w’hat have we to hope ? 
I'hc army murmuring at increasing hardships, while 
Pizarro decorates with gaudy spoil the gay pavilion 
of his luxuiy ! eajoh day diminishes our force. 

Elv. •But are you not the heirs of those that fall ? 

Val. Are gain and plunder then our only purpose ? 
Is this Elvira’s heroism ? 

Elv. No, so save me. Heaven ! I abhor the motive, 
means, and end of your pursuits; but L will trust 
none of you. In your whole army there is not one 
of you tW has a heart, or speaks ingenuously, aged 
Las-Casas, and be alone, excepted. 

PaZ..Hel an enthusiast in the opposite aud worse 
extreme I 
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Elv. Oh t had I‘ earlier known that virtuous man, 
how different might my lot have been ! 

VUl. I will grant, Pizarro could not then so easily 
have duped you : forgive me, but at that event I still 
must wonder. 

Hear me, Valverde. When first my virgin 
fancy waked to love, Pkarro, was my country’s idol. 
Self-taught, self-raised, and self-supported, he became 
a hero; aiyi 1 was formed to be won by glory and 
renown. ’Tis known that when he left Panama in 
a slight vessel, his force was not a hundred men. 
Arrived in the island of Gallo, nyth his sword he drew 
a line upon the saitds, ajAl said, ‘ Pass, those who fear 
to die or conquer witli, their leader.’ Thirteen alone 
remained, and at the head of these the warrior stood 
his ground. Even at the moment when my ears first 
caught this tale, my heart exclaimed, ‘ Pizarro is its 
lordl’ AVhat since I have perceived, or thought, or 
felf, you must have more worth to win the know- 
ledge of. . . ^ 

Val. I press no further; stUl assured that while 
Alonzo de Molina, our getieral’s former friend and 
pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never more will be a 
conqueror. [Trumpets toithoui. 

Elv. Silence! I hear him coming^ look not per- 
plexed. How mystery and fraud confound thrf counte- 
nance I Quick, put on an honest face, if thou canst. 

iVz. [Speaking without.'] Chain and secure him, 
I will examine him myself. 

• 

Pizarro enters. 

, [V ALVERDE ioios— E lvira laughs. 


Piz. Why dost thou smile, Elvira? 
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Elv. To laugli or weep without a reason, is one of 
the few piivileges poor .women have. 

Piz. Elvira, I will know the cause, I am resolvfed ! 

Elv. I am glad of that, because I dove resolution, 
and am resolved not to tell you. Now my resolution, 
I take it, is the better of the two, because it depends 
upon myself, and yours /ioes not. 

• Piz. Fsha! trifleVl 

Val. Elvira was laughing at my apprehensions that — 

Piz. Apprehensions! 

Val. Yes; that Alonzo’s skill and genius should 
so have disciplined, and informed the enemy, as 
to 

Piz. Alonzo I the traitor ! . How I once loved that 
man! His noble mother entrusted him, a. boy, to 
my protection. At my table did he feast — in my tent 
did he repose. I had marked his early genius, and 
the valorous spirit that grew with it. Often I had 
talked to him of our first adventures — what storms 
we struggled with — what perils we surmounted! 
When landed with a>; slender host upon an unknown 
land — then, when I told how famine and fatigue, dis- 
cord and toil, day by day, did thin our ranks; amid 
close-pressing enemies, how still undaunted I endured 
and dared; maintained my purpose and my power, 
in despite of growling mutiny or bold revolt, till with 
my faithful few remaining 1 became at last victorious I 
When, I say, of these things I spoke, the youth, 
Alonzo, with team of wonder and delight, would throw 
him on my neck, and swear his soul’s ambition owned 
no other leader. 

Val. What could subdue attachment so begun ? 

Piz, Las-Oasas. He it was, with fascinating cruft 
and canting precepts of humanity, raised in Alonzo’s 
mind a new enthusiasm, which forced him, as the 
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stnpling termed it| to forego his country’s claims for 
those of human nature. 

Vial. Yes, the traitor left you, joined the Peruvians, 
and became thy enemy and Spain’s. 

Pis. But first with weariless remonstrance he sued 
to .win me fi-om my purpose, and untwine the sword 
from my determined grasp. . Much he spoke of right, 
of justice, and humanity, calling the Peruvians o’ur 
innocent %nd unoffending bre|;bren. 

V(d. They! — Obdmrate heathens! — They our bre- 
thren ! 

Piz. But when he found that the soft folly of the 
pleading tears be dropt* \ipon my bosom fell on marble, 
he flew and joined the foe: then, profiting by the 
lessons he had gained in wronged ^ PizaiTo’s school, 
the youth so disciplined and led his new allies, that 
soon he forced me — Ha ! I burn with shame and fury 
while I own it ! — in base retreat and foul discomfiture 
to* quit the shore. 

Val. But the hour of revenge is come. 

Piz. It is ; I am returned — my force is strengthened, 
and the audacious boy shall soon know that Pizarro 
lives, and has — a grateful recollection of the thanks 
he owes him. 

Val. 'Tis doubted whether still Alonzo lives. 

Piz. ’Tis certain that he does; one of hiij armour* 
bearers is just made prisoner : twelve thousand is their 
force, as he reports, led by Alonzo and Peruvian 
’Rolla. This day they make a solemn sacrifice on 
their ungodly altars. We must profit by their security, 
and attack them unprepared; the sacrificers shall 
become the victims. 

Elv. .Wretched innocents! And their own blood 
shall bedew their altars ! 

Piz. Right. [Trumps withofut,'] Elvira, retire ! * 
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Elv. Why should I retire ? 

Piz, Because men ar& to meet here, and on manly 
business. 

Elv. O, men I men ! ungrateful and *pervcrse ! O, 
woman ! still affectionate though wronged ! The 
beings to whose eyes you turn for animation, hope, 
and rapture, through the dayte of mirth and revelry; 
and on whose bosoms in the hour of sore calamity 
you seek for rest and consolation; thcm.^, when the 
pompous follies of your metin ambition are the 
question, you treat as playthings or as slaves ! I shall 
not retire. 

Piz. Remain then ; and, if tlvou canst, be silent. 

Elv. They only babble who .practise not reflection ; 
1 shall think ; and thought is silence. 

Piz. Ha I there’s somewhat in her manner lately — 
[PiZAKRO looks sternly and suspiciously towards 
Elvira, who meets him with a commanding and 
unaltered eye, 

• « 

^nferliAsCASAS, Almagro, Gonzalo, Da villa. Officers 
and Soldiers. Trumpets without. 

Las- Cos. Pizarro, we attend your summons. 

Piz. Welcome, venerable father — my friends, most 
welcome. Friepds and fellow-soldiers, at length the 
hour is ‘arrived, which to Pizarro’s hopes presents the 
full reward of our undaunted* entei^prise and long- 
enduiing toils. Confident in security, this day the foe 
devotes to solemn sacrifice; if with bold surprise we 
strike on’^their solemnity — ^trust to your leader’s word 
—we shall not fail. 

Ahn. Too long inactive have we been mouldermg 
on thp coast; our stores exhausted, and ouc soldiers 
murmuring. Battle ! battle 1 then death to the armed, 
and chains for the defenceless. 
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Dav. Death to the whole Peruvian race ! 

Lg.s- Cos. Merciful Heaven 1 

Aim. Yes, general, the attack, and instantly I Then 
shall Alonzo, basking at his ease, soon cease to scoff 
our suffering and scorn our force. 

Las-Cas. Alonzo! scorn and presumption are not 
in his nature. 

Aim. ’Tis fit Las-Casas should defend his pupil. 

Piz. Speak not of the traitor; or hear his name 
hut as the bloody summons to assault and vengeance. 
It appears we are agreed? 

Aim. and Dav. We are. 

Gon. All! Battle 1 'battle! 

Las- Cas. Is then the dreadful measure of your 
cruelty not yet complete ? Battle I gracious Heaven ! 
Against whom? Against a king, in whose mild bosom 
your atrocious injuries even yet have not excited hate ! 
bijt who, insulted or victorious, still sues for peace. 
Against a people .who never wronged the living being 
their Creator formed ? a jJeople, whb, children . of in- 
nocence ! received you as cherished guests with ef^er 
hospitality and confiding kindness. Generously and 
freely did they share with you their comforts, their 
treasures, and their homes ; you repaid them by fraud, 
oppression, and dishonour. These eyes have witnessed 
all I speak — as gods you were received ; as fiends have 
you acted. • 

Piz. Las-Casas! 

Las- Gas. Pizarro, hear me ! Hear me, chieftains ! 
And thou,* All-powerful ! whose thunders can shiver 
into sand the adamantine rock — whose lightnings can 
•pierce to the core of the rived and quaking earth. 
Oh ! let thy power give effect to thy servant's words, 
as thy spirit gives courage to his will ! Do not, I 
implore you, chieftains — countrymen — do not, I im- 
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plore you, renew the foul barbarities which your 
insatiate avarice has inflicted on this wretched, upof* 
fending race ! But hush, iny sighs — fall not, drops of 
useless sorrow ! — heart-breaking anguish, choke not 
my utterance. All 1 entreat is, send me once more to 
those you call your enemies. Oh ! let me be the mes- 
senger of penitence Jrom you. I shall return with 
blessings and with peace from' them. Elvira, you 
weep! Alas!, and does (this dreadful crisis move no 
heart but thine ? 

Aim. Because there are no women here but she and 
thou. , 

Piz. Close this idle war of words ;* time flies, and 
our opportunity will be lost. Chieftains, are ye for 
instant battle ? 

Aim. We are. 

Las- Cos. Oh, men of blood ! [Kneels.l God! thou 
hast anointed me thy servant — not to curse, but to 
bless my countrymen ; yet no’,v my bles.sing on their 
force v'ere blasphemy against thy goodness. [^Rises.^ 
No ! I curse your purpose, homicides ! I curse the 
bond of blood by which you are united. May fell 
division, infamy, and rout defeat your projects and 
rebuke your hopes ! On you, and on your children, 
be the peiil of the inhocent blood which shall be shed 
this dayl I leave you, and for ever! No longer 
shall these aged eyes be seared by the horrors they 
have witnessed. In caves, in forests, will I hide 
myself; „with tigers and with savage beasts will I 
commune; and when at length we meet a^ain before 
the blessed tribunal of that Deity, whose mild doctrines 
and whose mercies ye have this day renounced, then 
shall you feel the agony and grief of soul which tear 
the bosom of your accuser now ! \_Going. 

Eh. Las-Casas ! Oh ! take me with thee, Las-Casaa. 
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Las- Cos. Stay ! lost, abased lady I I alone am 
useless here. Perhaps thy loveliness may persuade to 
pity, where reason and religion plead in vain. Oh ! 
save thy innocent fellow-creatures if thou canst ; then 
sliall thy frailty be redeemed, and thou wilt share the 
mei^y thou bestowest. [Exit. 

Piz. How, Elvira 1 wouldst thou leave me ? 

Elo. I am bewildered, grown terrified! Your in- 
humanity— and that good Las- Casas — oh ! he appeared 
to me just now something more than heavenly; and 
you ! ye all looked worse than earthly. 

Piz. Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

Eh. Humanity alwaj^ becomes a conqueror. 

Ahn. Weill Heaven ‘be praised, we are rid of the 
old moralist. . 

Gnn. I hope he’ll join his preaching pupil, Alonzo. 

Piz. Now to prepare our muster and our march. 
At, mid-day is the hour of the sacrifice. Consulting 
with our guides, the route of your divisions shall be 
given to each commander.* If we Surprise, we con- 
quer ; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito will be 
open to us. 

Ahn. And Pizarro then be monarch of Peru. 

Piz, Not so fast, ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretion. Ataliba must still hold the 
shadow of a sceptre in his hand ; — Pizarro still appear 
dependent upon Spain; while the pledge of future 
peace, his daughter’s hand, secures the proud succes- 
sion to the crown I seek. 

Aim. This is best In Pizarro’s plans observe the 
statesman’s wisdom guides the warrior’s valour. 

Val. [To Elvira.] You mark, Elvira ? 

Elv. O, yes, this is best — ^this is excellent. 

Piz. You seem offended. Elvira still retains my 
heart. Think, a sceptre waves me on. 
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Eh. Ofifended? No! — Thou know’st thy glory is 
my idol ; and this will he most glorious, most just And 
honourable. 

Piz. What mean yoii ? 

Elv. Oh ! nothing — mere woman’s prattle- — a jealous 
whim, perhaps ; but let it not impede the royal hero’s 
conrse. [Trumpets The call of arms invites 
you. Away I away ! you, his brave, his worthy fellow- 
warriors. , c 

Ptz. And go you not with me ? 

Elv. Undoubtedly ! f needs must be the first to hail 
the future monarch of Peru. 

Enter GoafEZ. 

Aim. How, Gomez! what bring’st thou V 

Gom. On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we 
have surprised an old cacique; escape by flight, he 
could not, and we seized him and his attendant un- 
resisting; yet his lips breathe naught but bitterness 
and scorn. 

Piz. Drag him before us. 

[Gomez leaves the tent, and returns, conducting 
Orozemiio and Attendant, in chains, guarded. 
What art thou, stranger ? 

Oro. First tell me which among you is the captain 
of this band of robbers. 

Piz. Hal 

'Aim. Madman 1 Tear out his tongue, or else 

Oro. Thou’lt hear some truth. 

Dav. [Shotving his pontard."] Shall I not plunge 
this into his heart? 

Org. [To Pizabbo.] Does your army boast many 
such heroes as this P 

Piz. Audacious! This insolence has sealed thy doom. 
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Die thou Khalt, gray-headed ruffian. But first confess 
what thou knowest. 

Oro. I knoyv that which thou has just assured me 
of — that I shall die. 

Piz. Lbss audacity perhaps might have preserved thy 

lif&. 

Oro. .IMy life is as a withered ttee; it is not worth 
preserving. 

Ptz. llt^ar me, old man. * Even now we march 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a secret 
path that leads to your stronghold among the rocks ; 
guide us to that^ and name thy* reward. If wealth be 
thy wish * * 

Oro. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Tia ! 

Piz. Dost thou despise my oflFer? • 

Oro. Tliee and thy offer! Wealth! I have the 
wealth of two dear gallant sons ; I have stored in 
heaven the riches which repay good actions here; and 
still my chiefest treasure do I bear about me. 

. Piz. What is that? Inform me. * * 

Oro. 1 will, for it never ean be thine — the treasure 
of a pure, unsullied conseience. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who dares 
speak as thou dost. 

Oro. Would I could believe thei-e is ijo other 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost 

Gon. Obdurate Pagan ! How numerous is your army? 

Oro. Count the leaves of yonder forest 

Aim. Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro. It has no weak part, on every side 'tis fortified 
by justice. 

■ IHz. Where have you concealed your wives and 
your children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and their 
fathers. 

a 


36 •. 
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IHz. Know’st thou Alopzo ? 

Oro. Know him ! Alonzo 1 Know him I Our nation's 
benefactor ! The guardian angel of Peru ! 

Piz. By what has he merited that title ? 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Aim. Who is this R(^lla, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? * 

Oro. I will answer that ; for I love to hear and to 
repeat the herS’s name. Rolla, the kinsman of the 
king, is the idol of our army ; in war a tiger, chafed 
by the hunter’s spear; in peace more gentle than the 
unweaned lamb. Cora was once betrothed to him ; but 
finding she preferred Alonzo, he resigned his claim, 
and, I fear, his peace, to friendship and to Cora’s hap- 
piness ; yet still he loves her with a pure and holy fire. 

Piz. Romantic savage ! I shall meet this Rolla soon. 

Oro. Thou had.st better not ! The terrors of his noble 
eye would strike thee dead. 

Dav. Silence, or tremble * 

Oro. Beardless robber ! I never yet have trembled 
before God, why should I tremble before man ? AVhy 
before thee, thou less than man ! 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I strike! 

Oro. Strike, Christian! Then boast among thy 
fellows-*-! too have mmdered a Peruvian ! 

Dav. Hell and vengeance seize thee ! [iS'taZ'S him. 

Piz. Hold! 

Dav. Couldst thou longer have endured his insults ? ■ 

Piz. And therefore should he die untortured ? 

Oro. True ! Observe, young man, your unthinking 
rashness has saved me from the rack ; and you yourself 
have lost the opportunity of a useful lesson ; you might 
have seen with what cruelty vengeance would have 
•inflicted torments, and with what patience virtue would 
have borne them. 
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Elv. [Supporting OROZEMpo’s head upon her hosom^ 
Oltl ye are monsters all. Look up, thou martyred 
innocent ; look up once more, and bless me ere ihou 
diest. God ! how I pity thee 1 

Oro. Pity me ! Me ! so near my happiness ! Bless 
tfiee, lady I Spaniards — Heaven turn your hearts, 
and pardon you as I do. * 

[Orozembo is home ojg’ dying. 

Piz. Away! Davilla! If tims rash a Second time 

Dav. Forgive the hasty indignation which 

Piz. No more ; unbind that^ trembling wretch ; let 
him depart; ’tig well he should report the mercy which 
we show to insolent’ defiance. Hark! our troops are 
moving. 

Attend.. [On passing Elvira.] * If through your, 
gentle means my master’s poor remains might be 

preserved from insult 

* Elv. I understand you. 

Attend. His sons may y.et thank your charity, if not 
•avenge their father’s fate. * [Exit. 

Piz. What savs the slave? 

Elv. A parting word to thank you for your mercy. 

Piz. Our guard and guides approach. [Soldiers 
march through the tents,^ Follow me, friends, each 
shall have his post assigned, and ere Peruvia’s god 
shall sink beneath j:he main, the Spanish banner, 
bathed in blood, shall float above the walls of van- 
quished Quito. [Exeunt. 

Manent Elvira and Valvbrdb. 

Vad. Is it now presumption that my hopes gain 
strength with the increasing horrors which 1 see appal 
^vira’s soul? 
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• Eh. I am mad with terror and remorse ! Would 1 

f • 

could fly these dreadful scenes I • 

VaL Might not Valverde’s ti’ue attachment he thy 
refuge ? 

Eh. What wouldst thou do to save or to' avenge 
me? ^ . 

VaL I dare do aM thy injuries may demand; a 
word, and lie lies bleeding at your feet. 

Elv. Perhaps* we will Speak again of this. Now 
leave me. [Exit Valvebde. 

Elv. [Al(me.'\ No ! not this revenge ; no ! not this 
instrument. Fie, Elvira! even for a moment to 
counsel with this unworthy traitor! Can a wretch, 
false to a confiding master, be true to any pledge of 
jove or honour? Pizarro will abandon me> yes; me, 
who, for his sake, have sacrificed — oh, God! what 
have I not sacrificed for him? yet, curbing the 
avenging pride that swells this bosom, I still will 
further try him. Oh, men! ye who, wearied by the 
fond fidelity of virtuous love, seek in the wanton’s* 
flattery a new delight, oh, ye may insult and leave 
the hearts to which your faith was pledged, and, 
stifling self-reproach, may fear no other peril; be- 
cause such hearts, howe’er you injure and desert them, 
have yel^the prdud retreat of an unspotted fame, of 
unreproaching conscience. But beware the desperate 
libotine who forsakes the creature whom his arts 
-have first deprived of all natural protection, of all 
self-consolation! What has he left her? Despair 
and vengeance I [Exit. 
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ACT IT.— SCENE L 

% 

A Bank surrounded hy a wild Wood^ and Bocks. Cora, 

sitting on the root of h tree^ is pjaying with her Child. 

Alonzo hangs oner them with delight and cheerful- 
ness. • 

Cora. Now confess, does lie resemble tliee, or not? 

Alon. Indeed he is liker thee ; thy rosy softness, thy 
smiling gentleness. . , 

Cora. But his aubnrh hair, the colour of his eyes, 
Alonzo. 0 ! my lord's image, and my heart’s adored ! 

\_Pressi)ig the Child to her hoson^. 

Alon. The little daring urchin robs me^ I doubt, 
of some portion of thy’- love, my Cora. At least he 
shares care.sses, which till his birth were only mine. 

Cora. Oh no, Alonzo l^a mothei;’s love for her sweet 
babe is not a stealth from the dear lather’s store; it 
is a new delight that turns with quickened gratitude 
to Him, the author of her augmented bliss. 

Alon. Could Cora think me serious ? 

Cora. I am sui’e he will speak soon: then will be 
the last of the three holydays allowed by Natui-e’.s 
sanction to the fond anxious mother’s heart. 

Ahn. What are those three? 

Cora. The ecstacy of his birth 1 pass ; that in part 
is selfish< but when first the white blossoms of his 
teeth appear, breaking the crimson buds that did in- 
case them; that is a day' of joy; next, when from his 
father’s arms he runs without support, and clings, 
laughing and 'delighted, to his mother’s knee, that is 
the mother’s heart’s next holyday: and sweeter still 
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the third, whene’er his little stammering tongue shall 
utter the grateful sounej qf father I mother I O! that 
^ is the dearest joy of all ! • 

Ahn. Beloved Cora I 

Cora. Oh! my Alonzo! daily, hourly, do I pour 
thanks to Heaven for the dear blessing I possess in 
him and thee. , • 

Alon. To Heaven ^nd Rolla ! 

Cora. Yes, to Heaven and Holla : and art thou not 
grateful to theuf too, Alonzo ? art thou not happy? 

Ahn. Can Cora ask that question ? 

Cora. Why then of late so restless on thy couch ? 
Why to my waking, watching ear so often does the 
stillness of the night betray thy Struggling sighs ? 

Alon. Must not I fight against my country, against 
.my brethren ? 

Cora. Do they not seek our destruction ; and are 
not all men brethi’en ? 

Ahn. Should they prove victorious ? « 

Cora. I will fly, and meet thee in the mountains ? 

Alon- Fly, with 'thy infant, Cora? 

Cora. What! think you a mother, when she runs 
from danger, can feel the weight of her child ? 

Alon. Cora, my beloved, do you wish to set my 
heart at rest? 

Com., Oh yes 1 yes ! yes ! 

Ahn. Hasten then to the concealment in the 
mountains; where all our matrons and virgins, and 
our warrior’s offspring, are allotted to await the issue 
of the war. Cora will not alone rerist her husband’s, 
her sisters’, and her monarch’s wish. 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot leave you. Oh! how in 
every moment’s absence would my fancy paint you, 
wounded, alone, abandoned! No, no, I canno'i leave 
you. 
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Aim. Rolla will be with me. 

Cora. Yes, while the battle rages, and where is 
rages most, brave Rolla will be found. He may 
revenge, but cannot save thee. To follow danger, ’ 
he will leave even thee. But I have sworn never to 
forsake 'thee but with life. Dear, dear Alonzo! can 
you wish that I should .break my vow? 

Aim. Then be it so. Oli! eftccellence in all that’s 
great and lovely, in courage, gentleness, and truth; 
my pride, my content, xcrf all! Cam there on this 
earth be fools who seek for happiness, and pass by 
love in the pursuit ? 

Cora: Alonzo, I cannot thank you: silence is the 
gratitude of true a'ffectionr who seeks to follow it 
by sound will miss the track. \_Shout vyithout.'] Does 
the king approach ? 

Alon. No, ’tis the general placing the guard that 
will surround the temple during the sacrifice. 'Tis 
Rolla comes, the first and best of heroes. 

[ Trumpets aound. 

. 

Rolla. 

Eol. [As entering.^ Then place them on the hill 
fronting the Spanish camp. [Enters.'\ 

Cora. Rolla ! my friend, my brotlrer ! ^ 

Aim. Rolla! my friend, my benefactor! how can 
our lives repay the obligations which we owe you ? 

Rol. Pass them in peace and bliss. > Let Rolla 
witness it, he is ovei*paid. 

Cora. Look on this child. He is the life-blood of 
my heart; but if ever he loves or reveres thee less 
t han his own father, his mother’s hate fiiU on him ! 

Bol, Oh, no more ! What sacrifice have I made to 
uient gratitude? The object of my love was Cora’s 
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happiness. I see her happy. Is nofmy object gained, 
‘and am I not rewarded':’ Now, Cora, listen to a 
^ friend’s advice. You must away ; you must seek Ithe 
sacred caverns, the unprofaned recess, whither, after 
this day’s sacrifice, our matrons, and e’en the. Virgins 
of the Sun, retire. , 

Cora. Not secure with Alonzo and with thee, 
Eolla? 

Bol. We have heard JPizarro’s plan is tp surprise 
us. Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but may impede 
our efforts. 

Cora. Impede I 

Bol. Yes, yes. Thou ^now’st how tenderly we love 
thee; we, thy husband and thy friend. Art thou 
near us ? our thoughts, our valour — vengeance will not 
•be our own. No advantage will be pursued that 
leads us from the spot where thou art placed ; no suc- 
cour will be given but for thy protection. The faithful 
lover dares not be all himself amid the war, until he 

knows that the beloved of his soul is absent from the 
* • « 

peril of the fight. 

Alon, Thanks to my friend 1 ’tis this I would have 
urged. 

Cora. This timid excess of love, producing fear 
instead of valoui;, flatters, but does not convince me : 
the wife 4s incredulous. 

Bol. And is the mother unbelieving too ? 

Cora. No more. Do with me as you please. My 
friend, my husband 1 place me where you will. 

Ahn, My adored 1 we thank you both. [4farc& 
witho/ut^ Hark I the king approaches to the sacrifice. 
You, Eolla, spoke of rumours of surprise. A servant 
of mine, I hear, is missing; whether surprised or 
treacherous, I know not. 

. BoL It matters not. We are everywhere prepared. 
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Come, Cora, upon the altar ’mid the rocks thou’lt 
implore a blessing on our cause. The pious suppli- 
cati&n of the trembling wife, and mother’s heart, rises 
to the throne* of mercy, the most resistless prayer of 
human homage. [Exeunt. 


scene' IL ’ 

• 

The T&n^ of the Sun: it represents {he mapmjicence 
oj Peruvian idolatry : in the centre is the altar. A 
solemn march. The Warriors and King enter on 
one side of the Temple. Holla, Alonzo, and Coba, 
on the odier. 

* • 

Ata. Welcome, Alonzo I [To R^lla.] Kinsman, . 
thy hand. [To Coba.] Blessed be the object of the 
happy mother’s love. 

^ Cora. May the sun bless the father of his people I 
Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the happi- 
ness of their king. • Friends, what is the temper of 
our soldiers ? 

Rol. Such as becomes the cause which they sup- 
port ; their cry is. Victory or death ! our king ! our 
country ! and our God ! 

Ata. Thou, Rolla, in the hour of ])eril, hast been 
wont to animate the, spirit of their leaders, ere we 
proceed to consecrate the banners which thy valour 
knows so well to guard. 

Rol. Yet never was the hour of peril near, when 
to inspire them words were so little needed. My brave 
associates — partners of my toil, my feelings, and my 
fame ! can Holla’s words add vigour to the virtuous 
energies which inspire your hearts ? No ! You have 
judged, as I have, the foulness of the crafty plea by 
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which ttese bold invaders would -delude you. Your 
generous spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives 
which, in a war like this, can animate their minds, 
and ours. They, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for 
power, for plunder, and extended rule: we, for our 
country, our altars, and our homes. They follow an 
adventurer whom they ^fear, ^ind obey a power which 
they hate : we ser\fe a monarch whom we love — ^a God 
whom we adore. Whene’er they move in anger, 
desolation tracks their progress 1 Wliere’er* they pause 
in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They 
boast they come but to improve our state, enlarge our 
thoughts, and free us from the yoke, of error ! Yes : 
they will give enlightefied freedom to our minds, who 
are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and 
pride. They 6ffer us their protection. Yes, such 
protection as vultures give to lambs — covering and 
devouring them 1 They call on us to barter all of 
good we have inherited and proved, for the desperate 
chance of something better which they promise. Be 
our plain answer this: The throne we honour is the 
people’s choice ; the laws we reverence are our brave 
fathers’ legacy; the faith we follow teaches us to live 
in bonds of charity with all mankind, and die with 
hope of bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders 
this, aud tell them too, we seek no change ; and, least 
of all, such change as they woi\Jd bring us. 

[Loud shouts of the soldiery. 

Ata. [Embracing Holla.] Now, holy friends, ever 
mindful of these sacred truths, begin the sacrifice. [-4 
solemn ‘procession commences from the recess of the 
temple ahove ike altar. The Priests and Virgins of the 
Sun arrange themselves on either side. The High-priest 
approaHies the altar^ and the solemnity begins. The 
invocation of &e High-priest is follorced by ihv choruses 
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of tiie Priests and • Virgins. Fire from above lights 
upon the altar. The whole asqen^hly rise., and join in 
the thanksgiving^ Our offering is accepted. Now to 
arms, my friends ; prepare for battle. 

Enter Obano. 

Ora. The enemy ^ 

Ata^ How near ? 

Ora. From the hill’s brow, e’en now aS I o’erlooked 
their force, suddenly I perceived the whole in motion ; 
with eager haste they march towards our deserted 
camp, as if apprised of this most solemn sacrifice. 

Rol. They must be njiet before they reach it. 

Ata. And you, my daughters, with your dear 
children, away to the appointed place 6f safety. 

Cora. Oh, Alonzo ! [Embracing him. 

Aim. We shall meet again. 

‘Cora. Bless us once more, ere you leave us. 

Aim. Heaven protect and bless thee, my beloved ; 
and thee, my innocent ! 

Ata. Haste, haste ! each moment is precious ! 

Cora. Farewell, Alonzo ! Remember thy life is 
mine. 

Bol. Not one farewell to Rolla? 

Cora. [Giving him her hand^ Farewell 1 The 
God of war be with you ; but, bring me back Alonzo. 

[Exit until the child. 

Ata. [Draws his sword^ Now, my brethren, my 
sons, my Ixiends, I know your valour. Should ill 
success assail us, be despair the last feeling of your 
hearts. K successful, let mercy be the first. Alonzo, 
to you I give to defend the narrow passage of the 
mountains. On the right of the wood be Rblla’s sta- 
tion. For me, straight forwards will I march to meet 
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them, and fight until I see iny pe'ople saved, or they 
behold their monarch fall. Be the word of battle — 
God ! and our native land. [A march. Exeunt. 


SCE^^E III. 

« 

« 

The Wood between the Temple and the Ciimp. 

* Enter Holla and Alonzo. 

liol. Here, my frjend, we separate — soon, I trust, 
to meet again in triumph. 

Ahn. Or perhaps we part to«meet no more. Holla, 
a moment’s pause; we are yet before our army’s 
strength ; one earnest word at parting. 

Bol, There is in language now no word but battle. 

Alon. Yes, one word more — Cora ! 

Rol. Cora ! speak ! 

Alon. The next hour brings us 

Rol. Death or victory ! 

Alxm. It may be victory to one — death to the other. 

Rol. Or both may fall. 

Alon. If so, my wife and child I bequeath to the 
pi’otection of Heaven and my king. But should I 
only fall. Holla, be thou my heir. 

Rol. How? 

Ahn. Be Cora thy wife ; be thou a father to my 
chUd. 

Rol. House thee, Alonzo ! Banish theEtp timid fiin- 
cies. 

Aim. Holla ! I have tried in vain, and cannot fly 
from the foreboding which oppresses me ; thou know’st 
it Vill not shake me in the fight ; but give me the 
promise I exact 
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Rol. If it be Cora’s will — Yes, I promise. \_Gives 
his hojid."] * * 

Alon. Tell her it was my last wish ; and bear to 
her and to my son my last blessing. 

Bol. I ^ill. Now then to our posts, and let our 
swolds speak for us. ^ [They draw their sioords, 
Ahn. For the king and Cora*! > 

Rol. For Cora and the king ! 

[Exetmt differmt^ways. AlfiCrms without. 


SCENE IV.- 

A view of the Peruvian tSamy., with a distant View of a 

Peruvian Village. Trees growing , from a roedey 

Eminence on one Side. Alarms continue. 

• 

* Enter an Old Blind Man and a Boy. 

. 0. Man. Have none returned to the camp ? 

Boy. One messenger alone. From the temple they 
all marched to meet the foe. 

0. Man. Hark, I hear the din of battle. 0! had I 
still retained my sight, I might now have grasped a 
sword, and died a soldier’s death I Are we quite alone ? 

Boy. Yes ! I hope my father will be safe. * 

0. Man. He will do Tiis duty. I am more anxious 
for thee, my child. 

Boy. I can stay with you, dear grandfather. 

0. Man.'But, should the enemy come, they will 
drag thee from me, my boy. 

Boy. Impossible, grandfather ; for they will see at 
once that you are old and blind, and cannot do 
without me. 

0. Man. Poor child I you little know the hearts of 
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these inhuman men. ^Discharge of cannon heard.'] 
Hark ! the noise is near. 1 hear the dreadful roaring 
of the fiery engines of these cruel strangers. {^Shouts 
at a distance.] At every shout, with involuntary haste I 
clench my hand, and fancy still it grasps *a swol-d ! 
Alas! I can only serve my country by my prayers. 
Heaven preserve /thfe Inca and his gallant, soldiers 1 

Boy. 0 father 1 there are soldiers running 

0. Man. Spaniards, boy ? * 

Boy No, Peruvians! 

0. Man. How 1 And flying from the field ! It 
cannot be. 


Enter two Peruvidn Soldiers. 

0 speak to them, .boy! Whence come yon? How 
goes the battle? 

Sold. We may not stop ; we are sent for the reserve 
behind the hill. The day’s against us. 

[Exeunt Soldiers. 

0. Man. Quick, then, quick! 

Boy. I see the points of lances glittering in the light 
0. Man. Those are Peruvians. Do they bend this 
way? 


Enter a Peruvian Soldier. 

f 

Boy. Soldier, speak to my blind father. 

Sold. I am sent to tell the helpless father to retreat 
among the rocks 5 all will be lost, I fear? The king 
is wounded. 

0. Man. Quick, boy ! Lead me to the hill, where 
thou may ’at view the plain. [Adarms. 
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Enter Ataliba, toounded, vnth Orano, Officers^ aitd 

Soldiers. 

Ata. My wound is bound ; believe me, the hurt is 
notiiing. *I may return to the fight. 

Om. Pardon your servant ; but the allotted priest 
who attepds the sacred banner has pronounced that the 
Inca’s blood once shed, no blessing can await the day 
until he leave the field. 

Ata. Hard restraint! O, my poor brave soldiers! 
Hard that I may no longer be a witness of their valour. 
But haste you; return to }'our comrades. I will not 
keep one soldier from his post: Go, and avenge your 
fallen brethren. [Exeunt Orano, Officers.! and Soldiers.~\ 
1 will not repine ; my own fate is the last anxiety of 
my heart. It is for you, my people, that I feel and 
fear. • [Old Man and Boy advance. 

•0. Man. Did I not hear the voice of an unfortunate ? 
Who is it complains thus ? 

* Ata. One almost by hope forsaken,' 

0. Man. Is the king alive ? 

Ata. The king still lives. 

0. Man. Then thou art not forsaken ! Ataliba pro- 
tects the meanest of his subjects. 

Ata. And who shall protect Ataliba ? 

0. Man. The immortal Powers, that protect the 
just. The virtues of our monarch alike secure to him 
the affection of his people and the benign regard of 
Heaven. - 

Ata. How impious, had I murmured! How won- 
drous, thou supreme Disposer, are thy acts I Even in 
this moment, which I had thought the bitterest trial 
of mortal suffering, thou hast infused the sweetest sen- 
sation of my life — ^it is the assurance of my people’s 
love. 
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Boy. [^Tumir^ forward.'] O, father! Stranger! gee 
those hideous men that rush upon us yonder ! . 

Ata. Ha! Spaniards! And I, Ataliba, ill-fated 
fugitive, without a sword even to try the ransom of a 
monarch life. ' 

c 

Enter DAViLiJk, AlmAgro, and SpamsJi Soldiers. 

Dav. ’Tis he — our hopes are answered — I know him 
well — it is the king ! 

Aim. Away! Follow with your prize. Avoid those 
Peruvians, though in flight. This way we may regain 
our line. 

[Exeunt Davilla, Almagro, and Soldiers., 
pjoidi Ataliba prisoner. 

0. Man. The king! Wretched old man, that could 
not see his gracious form ! Boy, would thou had? t led 
me to the reach of those ruffians’ swords ! 

Boy. Father! all our countrymen are flying here 
for refuge. 

0. Man. No — to the rescue of their king — they 
never will desert him. [Alarms without. 

Enter Peruvian Officers and Soldiers flying across the 
stage; Orano Jollowing. 

Ora. Hold, I charge you ! Rolla calls you. 

Officer. We cannot combat with their dreadful 
engines. 

Enter Rolla. 

‘Bol. Hold I recreants ! cowards I What, 'fear ye 
death, and fear not shame? By my soul’s fury, I 
cleave to the earth the first of you that stirs, or 
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plunge your dai^tard swords into your leader’s heart,, 
that he no more may witness your disgrace. Where 
is £he king? 

Ora. From* this old man and boy I learn that the 
detachment of the enemy, which you obseiwed so 
suddenly to quit the field, have succeeded in sur- 
prising him ; they are *yet in sight. 

Bol: And bear ihe Inca off a prisoner? Hear 
this, ye bgise, disloyal rout I* Look thgiie! The dust 
you see hangs on the bloody Spaniards’ track, drag- 
ging with ruffian taunts your king, your father. Ata- 
liba in bondage! Now fly, and seek your own vile 
safety, if you can. , 

O. Man. Bless tha voice of Bolla, and bless the 
stroke ! once lamented, but which jiow spares these 
extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the pale trem- 
bling wretches who dai’e not follow Rolla though to 
save their king! 

* Rol. Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe, and fall 
ye not at this rebuke? Ob! had ye ‘each but one drop 
'of the loyal blood which gushes to waste through the 
brave heart of this sightless veteran ! Eternal shame 
pursue you, if you desert me now! But do; alone I 
go — alone, to die with glory by my monarch’s side ! 

Soldiers. Rolla ! we’ll follow thee. , 

[Trumpets sound; Rolla rushes outj foUowed hy 
Obano, O^&rsrand Soldiers. 

0. Man. O godlike Rolla! And thou sun, send 
from thy clouds avenging lightning to his aid ! Haste, 
my boy; .ascend some height, and tell to my im- 
patient terror what thou seest. 

Boy. I can climb this rock, and the tree above 
[Ascends a rock^ and from thence into the tree.'l O 
now I see them; now — ^yes — and the Spaniards turning 
by the steep. 


37 
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O. Man. Rolla follows them? 

Boy. He does; he doe?; he moves like an ai-rowS 
now he waves his arm to our soldiers. [^Report oj 
cannon heard.'] Now there is fire and smoke. 

0. Man. Yes, fire is the weapon of those fiends. 

Boy. The wind blows off the smoke: they are 1,11 
mixed together. * • 

* 0. Man. Seest thou the king? , 

Boy. Yes;' Holla is rear him! His sword sheds 
fire as he strikes! 

0. Man. Bless thee, Rolla ! Spare not the monstera. 

Boy. Father ! father ! the Spaniards fly 1 O, now I 
see the king embracing Rolla. . 

[ 'Waving his cap for joy S'louts of victory., flourish 

of frumpefs., &c. 

0. Man. [Falls on his hnees^ ' Fountain of life ! 
how can my exhausted breath bear to thee thanks 
for this one moment of my life! My boy, come 
down, and let me kiss thee; my strength is gone I 
. [The Boy- having run to the Old Man. 

Boy. Let me help you, father. You tremble so 

0. Man. ’Tis with transport, boy ! 

[Boy leads the Old Man off. 

Shouts^ Flourish^ &c. 

* 

"Ataliba, Holla, and Peruvian Officers and 
Soldiers.' 

Ata. In the name of my people, the saviour of whose 
sovereign you have this day been, accept tliis emblem 
of his gi'atitude. [Giving Holla his sun of diamonds^ 
The tear that falls upon it may for a moment dim its 
lustre, yet does it not impair the value of the gift. 

'Rol. It was the hand of Heaven, not mine, that 
saved my king. 
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Enter Peruvian Officef^ and Soldiers. 

Pol. Now,* soldier, from Alonzo? 

• Off.* Alonzo* s genius soon repaired the panic which 
early broke our ranks j but I fear we have to mouni 
Alonzo’s loss : his eager spiKt urged him too far in the 
pursuit ? • 

Ata. How I Alonzo slaiif^ , ’ 

Sold. I saw him fall, 

2nd Sold. Trust me, I beheld him up again and 
fighting; he was then surrounded and disarmed. 

Aia. 0 ! victory, d«ai;ly purchased I 

Pol. O, Cora ! whA shall tell thee this ? 

Ata. Rolla, our friend is lost ; our native country 
saved ! Our private sorrows mast yield to the public 
claipi for triumph. Now go we to fulfil the 'first, the 
most sacred duty which belongs to victory ; to dry the 
widowed and the orphaned tear of those whose brave 
^ protectors have perished in'their cotfntry’s cause; 

[^Triu/nphant march^ and exeunt. 


ACT III.— SCENE T. 

A noild Petreat among stupendous Pocks. Cora and 
her Child., unth other Wives and Children of die Pe- 
ruvian Warriors., are scattered ahoui the scene in 
groups. They sing alternately stanzas eapressi've of 
ikeir 'situation, unth a Chorus, in which all join. 

\st Peruv. Worn. Zuluga, seest thou nothing yefr? 
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Zul. Yes, two Peruvian soldiers; one on the hill, 
the other entering the thicket in the vale. 

2,nd Perm. Worn. One more has passed. He comes, 
but pale and terrified. 

Cora. My heart will start from my bosom. , 

r» 

Enter a Peruviar^ Soldier^ panting for breath. 

t 

Worn. Wellrl joy or deatli ? 

/Sold. The battle is Ugainst us. The king is 
wounded, and a prisoner. 

Worn. Despair and misery I 

Cora. \_In a faint voice.^ And .Alonzo ? 

/Sold. I have not seen him. i 

Worn. Oh ! .whither must we fly ? 

2nd Worn. Deeper into the forest. 

Cora. I shall not move. 

Another Permian Soldier. [ Without. Victory ! 
victory ! [He enters hastily.] Rejoice ! rejoice ! We 
are victorious ! • • ^ 

Worn. [Springing up.] Welcome, welcome, thou 
messenger of joy : but the king ! 

Sold. He leads the brave warriors, who approach. 

[The triumphal march of the army is heard at a dis- 
tance. The .Women and Children join in a strain 
expressive of anxiety and exultation. The War- 
riors enter singing the Song of Victory^ in which all 
join. The King and Rolla follow., and are met 
with rapturous and affectionate respect. Coba, 
during this scene., vrith her Child in her arms., runs 
through the ranlcs searching and inquiring for 
Alonzo. 

Ata. Thanks, thanks, children! 1 am well: 
believe it; the blood once stopped, my wound was 
nothing. [Cora at length approaches Rolla, who ap- 
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pears to have been mournfully avoiding Aer.] Where 
is Alonzo ? iloLLA turns away in sUence. 

Cora. \Fa}ling at the King's feet.'] Give me my* 
husband ; give this child his father. 

• Ata* I grieve that Alonzo is not here, 

* Cora. Hoped you to. find him ? 

Ata. Most anxiously. ’ • 

Cora. Ataliba ! Is he not dead ? * 

Ata. Ifo ! the gods will'TiS.ve heard our prayers. 
Cora. Is he not dead, Ataliba ? 

Ata. He lives — in my heart. 

Cora. Oh, king! torture me not thus! speak out, 
is this child fatherless? • • 

Ata. Dearest Cora*! do not thus dash aside the little 
hope that still remains. 

Cora. The little hope ! yet still there is hope ! 
Speak to me, Rolla ; you are the friend of truth. 

. Rol. Alonzo has not been found. 

Cora. Not found! What mean you? Will not 
. you, Holla, tell me truth ? Oh ! let me not hear the 
thunder rolling at a distance; let the bolt fall and 
crush my brain at once. Say not that he is not found : 
say at once that he is dead. 

Bol. Then should I say false. 

Cora. False! Blessings on thee for that word! 
But snatch me firom this tenible suspense. Lift up 
thy little hands, my child; perhaps thy ignorance 
may plead better than thy mother’s agony. 

Bol. Alonzo is taken prisoner. 

Cora. Prisoner I And by the Spaniards ? Pizarro’s 
prisoner ? Then he is dead. 

Ata. Hope better ; ' the richest ransom which our 
realm can yield a herald shall this instant bear. 

Peruv. Worn. Oh 1 for Alonzo’s ransom ; our gold, 
our gems I all I Her e, dear Cora, — here ! here^ 
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. [The Peruvian Womm eagerly tear off all their 
ornaments^ and run and tahe them from their 
children^ to offer them to Coka. 

Ata. Yes, for Alonzo’s ransom they would give all ! 
I thank thee, Father, who hast given me such heai'ts 
to rule over I t 

.Cora, Now one bcJon more, beloved monarch. Let 
me go with the herald. 

Ata. Eemember, Cora, [tfiou art not a wife* only, but 
a mother too ; hazard not your own honoiu*, and the 
safety of your infant. Among these barbarians the 
sight of thy youth, fhy loveliness, and innocence, 
would but rivet faster yoftr Alodzo’s chains, and rack 
his heart with added fears for thee. Wait, Cora, the 
return of the herald. 

Cora. Teach me how to live till then. 

Ata. Now we go to offer to the gods thanks for ‘our 
victory, and prayers for our Alonzo’s safety. • 

[March and procession. Exeunt omnes. 


SCENE II. 

•• The Wood. 

Enter Coba and Child. 

Cora. Mild innocence, what will become of thee ? 

t ' 

If 

Enter Holla. 

Rol. Cora, I attend thy summons at the appointed 
spot. 

Cora. Oh, my child, my boyl hast thou still a 
father? 
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Rol. Cora, can thy child Be fatherless, while Boll£^ 
livgs ? * • 

Cora. Will he not soon want a mother too ? For^ 
canst thou think I will survive Alonzo’s loss ? 

• Rol.' Yes I for his child’s sake. Yes, as thou didst 
lt)ve Alonzo, Cora, listen to Alonzo’s friend. 

Cora. You hid me listen ‘to the world. Who was 
not Alonzo’s friend? 

Rol. His parting wordJ»‘-*— 

Cora. His parting words !* [ Wildly.'] Oh, speak I 
Rol. Consigned to me two precious trusts — ^his 
blessing to his son, and a last request to thee. 

Cora. His last I'eque^t ! his last ! Oh, name it ! 

Rol. If I fall, said he — (and sad forebodings shook 
him while he spoke) — promise to take my Cora for thy 
wife ; be thou a father to my child. I pledged my word 
to Jiim, and we parted. Observe me, Cora,’ I repeat 
this only, as my faith to do so was given to Alonzo ; 
for myself, I neither cherish elaim nor hope. 

Cora. Ha I does, my reason fail me, or what is this 
horrid light that presses on my brain? Oh, Alonzo! 
It may be thou hast fallen a vietim to thine own 
guileless heart; hadst thou been silent, hadst thou 

not made a fatal legacy of these wretched chai*ms 

Rol. Cora! what hatefrd suspicion has possessed 
thy mind ? 

Cora. Yes, yes, ’tis clear ; his spirit was ensnared ; 
he was led to the fatal spot, where mortal valour could 
not front a host of murderers. He fell ; in vain did 
he exclaim for help to Bolla. At a distance yon 
looked on and smiled: you could have saved him — 
could — but did not. 

RoU Oh, glorious sun! can I have deserved this? 
Cora, rather bid me strike this sword into my heart 
Cora. No!— live! live for love! — for that*, lov^ 
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. thou seekest ; whose blossoms are to shoot firom the 
bleeding grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered friqpd ! 
But thou hast borne to me the last words of my 
Alonzo I now hear mine. Sooner shall this boy draw 
poison from this tortured breast — sooner would I link 
me to the pallid corse of tl^e meanest wretch tlfat 
perished with Alonzo, tha'n he call Rolla father — than 
I call Rolla husband I • 

Itol. Yet call me what *1 am — thy friend, thy pro- 
tector ! 

Cora. [Distractedly. '\ Away I I have no protector 
but my God ! With' this child in my arms I will 
hasten to the field of claughUir: there with these 
hands will I turn up to the light ‘every mangled body; 
seeking, howe’er -by death disfigured, the sweet smile 
of my Alonzo : with fearful cries I will shriek out his 
name till my veins snap ! If the smallest spai'k of 
life remain, he wdll know the voice of his Cora, open 
for a moment his unshrouded eyes, and bless me with a 
last look. But if We find him not} Oh ! then, my boy, . 
we W'ill to the Spanish camp ; that look of thine will 
win me passage through a thousand swords. They 
too are men. Is there a heart that could drive back 
the wife that seeks her bleeding husband; or the 
innocent babe that cries for his imprisoned father. No, 
no, my child, everywhere we shall be safe. A 
wretched mother, bearing a poor orphan in her arms, 
has Nature’s passport through the world. Yes, yes, 
'my son, we’ll go and seek thy father. 

[Exit mtdf iJie Child. 

Bol. [After a pame of ogitaHm.^ Could I have 
merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora, I should 
be the wretch 1 think I was not formed to be. Her 
safety must be my present purpose ; then to convince 
her i^e has wronged me 1 [Exit. 
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SCENE in. 


Pizarro's Tent. 


Pi2ARB0, traversing the scene in* gloomy and Juries 


agi^tion. 


Well, capricious idol, Fortune, be my ruin thy work 
and boast. To myself I will still be true. Yet ere I 
fall, grant me _ thy smile to prosper in one act of 
vengeance, and be th*a\ smile *Alouzo’s death. 


. Enter Elvira. * 


Who’s there? who dares intrude? Why does my 
guard neglect their duty? 

Elv. Your guard did what they could; but they 
. knew their duty better than to enfofee authority, when 
I refused obedience. 

Piz. And what is it you desire ? 

Elv. To see how a hero bears misfortune. Thou, 
Pizarro, art not now collected — ^not thyself. 

Piz. Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the spears 
of the enemy, led by accursed Alonzo, have pierced 
the bravest hearts of my followers ? 

Elv. No ! I would have thee cold and dark as the 
night that follows the departed storm ; still and sullen 
as the awful pause that precedes Nature’s convulsion : 
yet I would have thee feel assured that a new morning 
shall arise, when the warrior’s spirit shall stalk forth ; 
nor fear the future, nor lament the past. 

i%!. Woman 1 Elvira! Why had not all my men 
hearts like thine? 
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Elv. Then would thy brows have this day worn the 
crown of Quito. * ' , 

Ph. Oh! hope fails me while that scourge of my 
life and fame, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

Elv. Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero 'farther : 
not now his courage, but his, magnanimity. Aloi&o 
is your prisoner. « * 

’ Piz. How! • 

Elv. ’Tis 'certain; Yubverde saw him even now 
dragged in chains within your camp. I chose to bring 
you the intellig^ce myself. 

Piz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news! Alonzo in 
my power! then I am the conqueror'; the victory is 
mine ! ' 

Elv. Pizarro, this is savage and unmanly triumph. 
Believe me, you raise impatience in my mind to see 
the man whose valour, and whose genius, awe Pizarro ; 
whose misfortunes are Pizarro’s triumph ; whose bond- 
age is Pizarro’s safety. 

Piz.* Guard! '[Ent^ "Ghiard.^ Drag here the. 
Spanish prisoner, Alonzo ! Quick, bring the traitor 
here. [Ikcit Guar . 

Elv. "What shall be his fate? 

Piz. Death ! death ! • in lingering torments ! pro- 
tracted to the last stretch that burning vengeance can 
devise, and hiinting life sustain. 

Elv. Shame on thee! Wilt thou have it said that 
the Peruvians found Pizarro could not conquer till 
Alonzo felt that he could murder ? 

IHz. Be it said, I care not. His fate is sealed. 

Elv. Follow then thy will : but mark me ; if basely 
thou dost shed the blood of this brave youth, Elvira’s 
lost to ihee for ever. 

Piz. Why this interest for a stranger? What is 
Alonzo’s fate to thee ! 
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Elv. His fatel nothing! thy glory, everything! . 
Thiuk'st thou I could love thee stript of fame, of honour, 
and a just renown ? Know me better. 

Piz. Thou shouldst have known me better. Thou 
sheuldsf have known, that, once provoked to hate, I 
aril for ever fixed in vepgeance. [Alonzo w hrought 
in., ixf. (^xns., gxiarded. Elvira observes him with at- 
tention and admiration.^ ^ Welcome, welcome, Don 
Alonzo de* Molina; ’tis long •since we have met: thy 
mended looks should speak a life of rural indolence. 
How is it that amid the toils and cares of war thou 
dost preserve the healthful bloOm of careless ease ? 
Tell me thy secret ? * * . • 

Alon. Thou wilt not profit by it. Whate’er the toils 
or cares of war, peace still is here. {^PxMing his hand 
to his heart.'] 

Piz. Sarcastic boy ! 

. Elv. Thou art answered rightly. Why sport with 
the unfortunate ? 

. Piz. And thou art wedded too, I ‘hear ; ay, and the 
father of a lovely boy — ^the heir, no doubt, of all his 
father’s loyalty, of all his mother’s faith. 

Alon. The heir, I trust, of all his father’s scorn of 
fraud, oppression, and hypocrisy — the heir, I hope, 
of all his mother’s virtue, gentleness,' and t^uth — the 
heir, I am sure, to all Pizarro’s hate. 

Piz. Eeally ! Now do I feel for this poor orphan ; 
for fatherless to-morrow’s sun shall see thaf child. 
Alonzo, thy hours are numbered. 

Elv. Piiarro; no. 

Piz. Hence ; or dread my anger. 

Elv. I will not hence ; nor do I dread, thy anger. 

Alon. Generous loveliness! spare thy unavailing 
pity. Seek not to thwart the tiger with his prey 
|)eneath his fangs. 
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Pk. Audacious rebell Thou a renegado fi-om thy 
monarch and thy God"! ' , 

Aim. ’Tis false. 

i%!.* Art thou not, tell me, a deserter from thy 
country’s legions; and, with vile heathens leagued, 
hast thou not warred against tjby native land ? 

Aim. No I Deserter T am none ! I was not bom 
among robbers! pirates! murderers! When those 
legions, lured by the abboftred lust of gold, •and by thy 
foul ambition urged, forgot the honour of Castilians^ 
and forsook the duties of humanity, they deserted me. 
I have not warred* against my native land, but 
against those who have usurped its power. The 
banners of my countiy, when* first I followed arms 
beneath them, were justice, faith, and mercy. If these 
are beaten down and trampled under foot, I have no 
country, nor exists the power entitled to reproaoh me 
with revolt. 

Piz. The power to judge and punish thee at least 
exists, • * . 

Ahn. Where are my judges? 

Piz. Thou wouldst appeal to the war council? 

Aim. If the good Las-Casas have yet a seat there, 
yes’; if not, I appeal to Heaven ! 

Piz. And to impose upon the folly of Las-Casas, 
what would be the excuses of thy treason ? 

Elv. The folly of Las-Casas! Such, doubtless, his 
mild precepts seem to thy hard-hearted wisdom! O 
would I might have lived as I will die, a sharer in 
the follies of Las-Casas ! * 

Aim. To him 1 should not need to urge the foul 
barbarities which drove me from your side; but I 
would gently lead him by the hand through' all the 
lovely fields of Quito; there, in many a spot where 
late was barrenness and waste, I would show him how 
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now the opening Wossora, blade, ‘or perfumed bud, sweet, 
bashful pledges of delicious harvest, wafting their in- 
cense to the ripening sun, give cheerful promise to the 
hope of industry. This, I would say, is my work ! 
Ne^xt I, should tell how hurtful customs and super- 
stUions, strange and sullen, would often scatter and 
dismay thevcredulous miilds of these deluded innocents; 
and then would I point out to him where now, in 
clustered yillages, they lire ^ike brethren, social and 
confiding, while through the burning day Content sits 
basking on the check of Toil, till laughing Pastime 
leads them to the hour of rest — this too is mine 1 And 
prouder yet, at that still pause between exertion and 
repose, belonging not to pastime, labour, or to rest, but 
unto Him who sanctions and ordains them all, I would 
show him many an eye, and many a hand, by gentle- 
ness^ from error won, raised in pure devotion to the 
true and only God! — this too I could tell him is Alonzo's 
work! Then would Las-Casas clasp me in his aged 
arms; from his uplifted eyes a tear pf gracious thank- 
fulness would fall upon my head, and that one blessed 
drop would be to me at once this world’s best proof 
that I had acted rightly here, and surest hope of my 
Creator’s mercy and reward hereafter. 

Elv. Happy, virtuous Alonzo I And thou, Pizarro, 
wouldst appal with fear of death a man who thinks 
and acts as he does ! 

Piz. Daring, obstinate enthusiast! But knQW the 
pious blessing' of thy preceptor’s tears does not await 
thee here;, he has fled like thee — like thee, no doubt, to 
join the foes of Spain. The perilous trial of the next 
reward you hope is nearer than perhaps you’ve 
thought ; for, by my country’s wrongs, and by mine 
own, to-morrow’s sun shall see thy death. 

Elv. Hold! Pizarro — ^hear me. If not always. 
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josdyy at least act alv^ays greatly.- Name not thy 
country’s wrongs : ’ti^ plain they have no share in thy 
resentment. Thy fury ’gainst this youth is private ‘hate 
and deadly personal revenge ; if this be so — and even 
now thy detected conscience in that look avows it— 
profane not the name of justice or thy country’s cau<>e, 
but let him arm, and bid hhu to the field on equal 
terms. * 

Piz. Oflficipus advocate ^or treason — pe|ice! Bear 
him hence ; he knows his sentence. 

Ahn. Thy revenge is eager, and I’m thankful for it; 
to me thy haste is mercy. For thee, sweet pleader in 
misfortune’s cause, accept my parting thanks. This 
camp is not thy proper sphere. Wert thou among 
yon savages, as they are called, thou’dst find com- 
panions more congenial to thy heart. 

Piz. Yes; she shall bear the tidings of thy death 
to Cora. 

Ahn. Inhuman man ! that pang, at least, might have 
been spared me ; but thy .malice shall not shake my 
constancy. I go to death ; many shall bless, and none' 
will curse my memory. Thou still wilt live, and still 
wilt be — Pizarro. [Eant^ guarded. 

Elv. Now, by the indignant scorn that burns upon 
my cheek, my soul is shamed and sickened at the 
meanness of thy vengeance. 

Piz. What has thy romantic folly aimed at? He 
is mine enemy, and in my power. 

. Elv. lie is in your power, and therefore is no more 
an enemy. Pizarro, I demand not of thee ^virtue; I 
ask not from thee nobleness of mind ; I require only 
just dealing to the fame thou hast acquired ; be not the 
assassin of thine own renowti. How often have you 
sworn, that the sacrifice which thy wondrous valour’s 
high report had won you from subdued Elvira, was the 
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proudest triumplr of your fame ! Thou knowest I bear 
a mind not cast in the common mould — ^not formed for ’ 
tanfe, sequestered love*— content mid household cares to 
prattle to an ‘idle offspring, and wait the dull delight 
o^ an ^obscure lover's kindness — no! my heart was 
ixnmed to look up with awe and homage to the 
object it adored; my tfars to own no music but the 
thrilling records of his praise; my lips to scorn all 
babbling but the tales of his achievements ; my brain 
to turn giddy with delighty reading the applauding 
tributes of his monarch’s and his country’s gratitude; 
my every faculty to throb with transport, while I heard 
the shouts of aoclamatiou which announced the coming 
of my hero ; my whole soul to love him with devotion, 
with enthusiasm ! to see no other object — to own no 
other tie, but to make him my world I Thus to love is 
at l^east no common weakness. Pizarro ! was not such 
my love for thee ? 

Piz. It was, Elvira ! 

Elv. Then do not make me hateful to myself, by 
tearing off the mask at once, baling the hideous im- 
posture that has undone me ! Do not an act which, 
howe’er thy present power may gloss it to the world, 
will make thee hateful to all future ages, accursed and 
scorned by posterity. 

Piz. And should posterity applaud my deeds, think’st 
thou my mouldering bones would rattle then with tran- 
sport in my tomb? This is renown for visionary boys 
to dream of. I understand it not. The fame I value 
shall uplift my living estimation, o’erbear with popular 
support the envy of my foes, advance my purposes, and 
aid my power. 

Elv. Each word thou speakest, each moment that 
1 hear thee, dispels the fatal mist through which I’ve 
judged thee. Thou man of mighty name, but littl^ 
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soul, I see thou wert not born to feel what genuine 
•fame and glory are ; go !, prefer the flattery of thy 
own fleeting day to the bright circle of a deathfess 
•name ; go ! prefer to stare upon the grain of sand on 
which you trample, to musing on the starred canopy 
above thee. Fame, the sovereign deity of proud amt? 
bition, is not to be worshipped so : who seek? alone for 
living homage, stands *8, mean canvasser in her temple’s 
porch, wooing pi'omiscuously from the fickle breath 
of every wretch that passes the brittle tribute of his 
praise. He dares not approach the sacred altar ; no 
noble sacriflce of his is placed there, nor ever shall his 
worshipped image, fixed above, claim for his memory a 
glorious immortality. 

Piz. Elvira, leave me. 

Elv. Pizarro, you no longer love me. 

Piz. It is not so, Elvira. But what might I iiot 
suspect; this wondrous interest for a stranger! Take 
back thy reproach. 

Elv. No, Pizarro; as yet I am not lost to you ; one 
string s^till remains, and binds me' to your fate. Do 
not, I conjure you; do not, for thine own sake, tear it 
asunder; shed not Alonzo’s blood! 

Piz. My resolution’s fixed. 

Elv. Even though that moment lost you Elvira for 
ever ? • 

Piz. Even so. 

Elv. PizaiTO, if not to honour, if not to humanity, 
yet listen to affection ; bear some memory of the sacri- 
fices I have 3nade for thy sake. Have I not for thee 
quitted my parents, my fiiends, my fame, my native 
land? When escaping, did I not risk in rushing to 
thy arms to bury myself in the bosom of the deep 
Have I not shared all thy perils, heavy storms at sea, 
and fiightful ’scapes on shore? Even on this dreadful 
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ilay, amid the rout of battle, who remained firm and, 
constant at PizaiTo’s side ? .Who presented her bosom 
as his shield to the assailing foe ? 

Piz. ’Tis tr’nly spoken all. In love thou art thy ’ 
sef’s mw’acle; in war the soldier’s pattern; and there- 
foi’e my whole heart and half my acquisitions are thy 
right. ^ * • , 

Elv.' Convince raj I possess the first ; I exchange 
all title to«the latter for nlcrcy to Alonzo.* 

Piz. No more! Had I intended to prolong his 
doom, each word thou utterest now would hasten on 
his fate. 

Elv. Alonzo then \vill‘die ? 

Piz. Think’ st thou^ydh sun will set? As surely at 
his rising shall Alonzo die. , 

Elv. Then be it done; the string is cracked; snn- 
derjid for ever. But mark me; tliou liast heretofore 
had cause, ’tis true, to doubt my resolution, howe’er 
offended: but mark me now, the lips which, cold and 
jeering, barbing revenge with I'ancorous mockery, can 
’insult a fallen enemy, shall never more receive the 
pledge of love: the arm which, unshaken by its 
bloody purpose, shall assign to needless torture the 
victim who avows his heart, never more shall press 
the hand of faith! Pizarro, scorn not my words; 
beware you slight them not! I feel how lioble are 
the motives which now animate my thoughts; who 
could not feel as I do, I condemn — who, feeling so, 
yet would not act as 1 shall, I despise! 

Piz. [AJler a pause^ looking at her with an affected 
smile of contempt.'] I have heard thee, Elvira, and 
know well the noble motives which inspire thee; fit 
advocate in virtue’s cause! Believe me, I pity thy 
tender ieelings for the youth Alonzo! He dies at 
sunrise I [Exit4 

38 
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Elv. 'fe well ! ’tis«just I should be humbled. 1 
bad forgot myself, 9 .nd in the cause of innocence 
assumed the tone of virtue. 'Twas fit I should be 
rebuked, and by Pizarro. Fall, fall, ye few reluctant 
drops of weakness, the last these eyes shall ever shed. 
How a woman can love, Pizarro, thou hast known too 
well ; how she can hat^ thou hast yet to learn. Yes, 
tiiou undaunted I tliou, whom yet no mortal hazard has 
• appalled 1 thou, who on Pfinama’s brow didst make 
alliance with the raving elements, that tore the silence 
of that horrid night ; when thou didst follow, as thy 
pioneer, the crashing thunder’s drift, and stalking o’er 
the trembling earth, didst plant^thy banner by the red 
volcano’s mouth! Thou, who when battling on the 
sea, and thy brave ship was blown to splinters, wast 
seen, as thou didst bestride a fragment of the smoking 
wreck, .to wave thy glittering sword above thy head, as 
thou wouldst defy the world in that extremity! Come, 
fearless man, now meet the last and fellest peril of 
thy life, meet, apd sm-vive, an injured woman’s, fury, 
if thou canst. [Exm. 


ACT IV.— SCENE L 

A Dting&m in the Rock^ near the Danish Camp. 
Alonzo in Chains. A Sentinel todUeing near the 
Entrance, ' 

Ahn. For the last time I have beheld the shadowed 
ocean close upon the light. For the last time, through 
my deft dungeon’s roof, I now behold the quivering 
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lustre of the stafs. For the last time, O sun! and. 
soon the hour I shall behold* thy rising, and thy level 
beams melting the pale mists of morn to glittering ' 
dewdrops. Then comes my death, and in the 

mprning of my day I fall, which No, Alonzo, 

date not the life which thou hast run by the mean 
reckonin^of the hours and days which thou hast 
breathed: a life spqnt worthily should be me{isure4 
by a nobler line — by deeds, *not years ; 'then wouldst 
thou murmur not, but bless the Providence which, in 
so short a span, made thee the instrument of wide 
and spreading blessings to the helpless and oppressed I 
Though sinking in decrepit age,* he prematurely falls, 
whose memory records no benefit conferred by him^ 
on man. They only have lived long, who have lived 
virtuously. 

9 

Enter a Soldier^ shows the Sentinel a •passport., who 

withdraws. 

m 

Ahn. What bear you there ? 

Sold. These refreshments I was ordered to leave in 
your dungeon. 

Aim. By whom ordered? 

Sold. By the lady Elvira : she will be here herself 
before the dawn. 

Aim. Bear back to her my humblest thanks; and 
take thou the refreshments, friend — I need theor not. 

Sold, I have served under you, Don Alonzo. Par- 
don my saying, that my heart pities you. * \Esit. 

Aim. In Pizarro’s camp, to pity the unfortunate, 
no doubt requires forgiveness. \Loohin^ owt^ Surely, 
even new, thin streaks of glimmering light steal on 
the darkness of the east. If so, my life is but one 
hour more. I will not watch the coming dawn ; but' 
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in the darkness of my cell, my last prayer to thee, 
Power Supreme ! shall l)e for my wife and child ! 
Grant them to dwell in innocence an4 peace ; grant 
health and purity of mind — all else is worthless. 

[Enters this caveVn. 

Sent. Who’s there. ? answer .qnickly ! who’s there T 
, Eol. A friar, com© to Visit your prisoner. 


Holla enters^* disguised as a monk. 

Itol. Inform me, friend ; is not Alonzo, the Spanish 
prisoner, confined in this dunge61i ? 

Sent. He is. 

Rol. I must speak with him. 

Sent. You must not. 

Rol. He is my friend. 

Sent. Not if he were your brother. 

Rol. What is to be his fate ? 

Serlt. He dies at sunrise. 

Rol. Ha ! then I am come in time. 

Sent. Just — to witness his death. 

Rol. Soldier, I must speak with him. 

Sent. Back, back. It is impossible ! 

Rol. I do entj’eat you but for one moment f 

Sent. You entreat in vain; my orders are most 
sbict. 

Rot^ Even now, I saw a messenger go hence. 

Sent. He brought a pass, which we are all accus- 
tomed to obey. • . . 

Rol. Look on this wedge of massive gold; look on 
these precious gems. In thy own land they will be 
wealth for thee and thine, beyond thy hope or wish. 
Take them; they are thine. Let me but pass one 
minute with Alonzo. 
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Hmt. Away! wouldst thou* corrupt me ! *Me! an 
old Castilian ! I know my djitj* better. 

Rol. Soldier ! hast thou a wife ? 

Sent. I have. 

JSoL Hast thou children ? 

•Sent. Four — honest, lively boys. 

Rol. Wltere didst thou leave tliQpa ? 

Sent.' In my nativje village 5 even in the cot whefe 
myself wa^born. * , 

Rol. Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 

Sent. Do I love them I God knows my heart : I do. 

Rol. Soldier! imagine thou wjjrt doomed to die a 
cruel death in this stt^nge lapd. * What would be thy 
last request? • 

Sent. That some of my comrades should carry my 
dying blessing to my wife and children, 

Rol. Oh! but if tliat comrade was at thy prison 
gate, and should there be told, Thy fellow-soldier dies 
at sunrise — ^yet thou shalt not for a moment see him, 
nor shalt thou beai; his dying blessing to his poor 
children or his wretched wife — what wouldst thou 
think of him, who thus could drive thy comrade from 
the door ? 

Sent. How! 

Rol. Alonzo has a wife and childj I am come but 
to receive for her and for her babe the last* blessing 
of my friend. 

Sent. Go in. ^Retires. 

Rol. Oh ! holy natm-e ! thou dost never plead in 
vain. Thgre is not, of our earth, a creature bearing 
form and life, human or savage — native of the forest 
wild or giddy air — ai'ound whose parent bosom thou 
hast not a cord entwined of power to tie diem to their 
offspring’s claims, and at thy will to draw them back 
to thee. On iron pinions borne, the blood-stained' 
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•vulture cleaves the stonn 5 yet is the plumage closest 
to her heart soft as the cygnet’s down, and o’er ‘her 
unshelled brood the murmuring ring-dove sits not more 
gently! Yes, now he is beyond the porch, barring 
the outer gate I Alonzo I Alonzo I my friend 1 H& I 
in gentle sleep I Alonzo ! — rise ! 

.Alon. How! Is ifiy hour elapsed? Well [reiurn- 
mg from the recess], I am ready. 

Rol. Alonzo, know me.* 

Ahn. What voice is that ? 

Rol, ’Tis Rolla’s. 

Ahn. Holla ! — ^my friend ! [Emhraoes him.’] Hea- 
vens ! how couldst thou' pass fpe guard ? Did this 
habi t 

Rol. There is hot a moment to be lost in words; 
this disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as 
T passed our field of battle ; it has gained me entrance 
to thy dungeon ; now take it thou, and fly. . 

Alon. And Holla 

RoI.^Wai remain here in thy place. 

Alon. And die lor me ! No ! Hather eternal tor- 
tures rack me. 

Rol. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life Pizarro 
seeks, not Rolla’s ; and fi*om my prison soon will thy 
arm deliyer me ;■ or, should it be otherwise, I am as 
a blighted plantain standing alone amid the sandy 
desert — nothing seeks or lives beneath my shelter. 
TThou art a husband, and a father; the being of a 
lovely wife and helpless infant hangs upon thy life. 
Go ! — go ! Alonzo ! — go I to save, not thyseH, but 
Cora, and thy child ! 

Ahn. Urge me not thus, my friend. 1 had prepared 
to die in peace. 

Rol. To die in peace! devoting her you’ve sworn 
ito live for — to madness, misery, and death ! For, be 
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assured, the state I left her forbids all hope, but • 
from thy quick return. 

Akm. Oh, Qod ! 

Rol. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo — ^now heed 
well. I thhik thou hast not known that Eolla 
ever pledged his word, and shrunk from its fulfilment. 
And by the heart of truth I sweai*, if thou aii: proudly 
obstinate to deny thy friqnd the transport of preserv-w 
ing Cora’s*life, in thee, no pbwer that sways the will 
of man shall stir me hence ; and thou’lt but have the 
desperate triumph of seeing Eolla perish by thy side, 
with the assured conviction tha^ Cora and thy child 
are lost for ever. . • 

Alxm. Oh ! Eolla 1 you distract me I 

Bol. A moment’s- further pause, ’and all is lost. 
The dawn approaches. Fear not for me. I will treat 
with Pizarro as for surrender and submission. I shall 
gain time, doubt not ; while thou, with a chosen band, 
passing the seci’et way, mayst at night return, release 
•thy friend, and bear him back in triumph. ' Yes; 
hasten, dear Alotizo ! Even now I hear the frantic 
Cora call thee ! Haste ! — haste ! — haste I 

Al&n. Eolla, I fear your friendship di-ives me from 
honour, and from right. 

Rol. Did Eolla ever counsel dishonour to his friend ? 

Ahn. Oh I my preserver ! ^Embraces him. 

Rol. I feel thy warm tears dropping on m^ cheek. 
Go I I am rewarded. [Throws the Friar's garment 
over Ahmo."] There I conceal thy face ; and, that they 
may not clank, hold fast thy chains. Now; God be 
with thee! 

Alon. At night we meet again. Then, so aid me 
Heaven ! I return to save or perish with thee I [Exit. 

Rol. [Alom.'l He has passed the outer porch. He 
is safe! He will soon embrace his wife and child f 
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,Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong me? This is the 
first time throughout life I ever deceived man. 
Forgive me, God of truth! if I am wrong. Alonzo 
flatters himself that we shall meet again. Yes. There! 
{Lifting his hands to heaven\ assuredly, we shall m«et 
again : —there possess in peace^ the joys of everlastidg 
love and friendship;^ — oil earth, imperfect and em- 
bittered. I will retire, lest the guard return before 
Alonzo may Have passed their lines. • 

• [Betires into the Eecess. 

Enter Elvira. 

Elv. No; not Pizarrb’s brutal taunts; not the 
glowing admiration which I feel' for this noble youth, 
shall raise an interest in my harassed bosom which 
honour would not sanction. If he reject the vengeance 
my heart has sworn against the tyrant, whose death 
alone can save this land, yet shall the delight be 
mine to restore him to hii? Cora’s arms, to his dear 
child, and to the unoffending people, whom his virtues' 
guide, and valour guards. Alonzo, come foi'th I 

Enter Holla. 

Ha ! Who art thou ? Where is Alonzo ? 

f 

Bol. Alonzo’s fled. 

Elv. Fled! 

' Rol. Yes; and he must not be pursued. Pardon 
this roughness {seizing her hand\^ but a moment’s 
precious to Alonzo’s flight. 6 

Elv. What if I call the guard ? 

Rol. Do so — Alonzo still gains time. 

Elv. What if thus I free myself ? [fi’/mios o 'dagger. 
Rol. Strike it to my heart. Still, with the con- 
vulsive grasp of death, I’ll hold thee fiist. 
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Elv* Release tne; I give my faith, I neither will 
alann the guard nor cause pursdit. 

Rol. At once I trust thy word. A feeling boldness ♦ 
in those eyes assures .me that thy soul is noble. 

,j&fo..What is thy name? Speak freely. By my 
tn-der the guard is removed beyond the outer porch, 

Eol. JPSy name is Rolla. • 

EIv. The Peruvian leader ? 

Eol. I«was so yesterday.* To-day, the Spaniard’s 
captive. » 

Elv. And friendship for Alonzo moved thee to this 
act ? 

Eol. Alonzo’ is my friend* T am prepared to die 
for him. Yet is the* cause a motive stronger far than 
friendship. 

Elv. One only passion else could urge such generous 
rashness. 

Eol. And that is 

Elv. Love? 

Eol. True! . • • 

Elv. Gallant, ingenuous Rolla ! Know that my pur- 

j)ose here was thine ; and were I to save thy friend 

Eol. How! a woman blessed with gentleness and 
courage, and yet not Cora! 

Elv. Does Rolla think so meanly of all female 
hearts ? * 

Eol. Not so; you are worse and better than we 
are ! 

Elv. Were I to save thee, Rolla, from the tyrant’s 
vengeanc^e — restore thee to thy native land — and thy 
native land to peace — wouldst thou not rank Elvira 
with the good ? 

Eok To judge the action, I must know the me.nn». 
Elv. Take this dagger. 

Eol. How to be used ? 
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^ ISlv. I will conduct thee to the tent where fell 
Pizarro sleeps. The scourge of innocence, the terror 
^f thy race, the fiend that desolates tjhy afflicted 
country. 

Bol. Have you not been injured by Pizarro ? ‘ * 

Elv. Deeply as scorn and iusult can infiy5e their 
deadly venom. « * * 

Eol. And you ask that I shall murder him in his 
sleep ! ' * * 

Elv. Would he not hav'e murdered Alonzo in his 
chains ? He that sleeps, and he that’s bound, are equally 
defenceless. Hear me, ‘Eolla; so may I prosper in 
this perilous act, as searching .my* full hcai’t, I have 
put by all rancorous motive of* private vengeance 
there, and feel thaA I advance to my dread purpose 
in the cause of human nature, and at the call of sacred 
justice. ‘ 

Eol. The God of justice sanctifies no evil as a step , 
towards good. Great actions cannot be achieved by 
wicked means. 

Elv. Then, Peruvian ! since thou dost feel so coldly 
for thy country’s wrongs, this hand, though it revolt 
my soul, shall strike the blow. 

Eol. Then is thy destruction certain, and for Peru 
thou perishest I Give me the dagger ! 

Elv. Now follow me; but first — and dreadful is ' 
the hard necessity — ^you must strike down the guai’d. 

'Eol. Tile soldier who was on duty here ? 

Elv. Yes, him ; else, seeing thee, the alarm will be 
instant. * 

Eol. And I must . stab that soldier as 1 pass ? Take 
back thy dagger. 

Elv. Bolla! 

Eol. That soldier, mark me, is a man. All are not 
mw that bear the human form. He refused my 
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prayers, refused ‘my gold, denying to admit me, till 
liis, own feelings bribed hint. For my nation’s safety 
I would not barm that man I 
Elv. Then he must with us. I will answer for his 
safety,* 

Rol. Be that plainly understood between us; for, 
whate’er^etide our enterprise, 5 will not risk a hair 
of that man’s head, to save my heart-strings froip 
consuming fire. * {ExeunU 


SCENE n. 

The, Inside (^Pizak'^o’s Tent. Pizarro on a Couch., 
in disturbed sleep. 

Piz. [In his sleep."] No mercy, traitor. Now at his 
heart ! Stand off there, you ; let me see him bleed I 
Ha ! ha I ha I Let me hear that groan again. . 

Enter Bolla and Elvira. 

Elv. There. Now, lose not a moment. 

Rol. You must leave me now. This scene of 
blood fits not a woman’s presence. * * 

Elv. But a moment’s pause may 

Rol. Go 1 Eetire to your own tent, and return not 
here ; I will come to you. Be thou not known in this 
business,^! implore you. 

Elv. I will withdraw the guard that waits. 

[Exit Elvira. 

Rob, Now have I in my power the accursed de- 
stroyer of my country’s peace; yet tranquilly he rests. 
God I can this man sleep ? 
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Pk. \ln his sle^.'\ Away ! away ! Hideous fiends ! 
Tear not my bosom tbiu?I . 

JRol. No ; I was in eiTor, the balm of sweet repose 
be never more can know. Look here, ambition’s 
fools. Ye, by whose inhuman pride the bleeding 
sacrifice of nations is held as nothing — behold the restT 
of the guilty. He i^ at my naercy, and orti blow ! 
No ] my heart and hand refuse the /ict. Rolla cannot 
be an assassin*! Yet Elvira must be saved. [Ap- 
proaches the cottcA.] Pizarno ! awake ! 

Piz. [Starts up. Who? — Guardi 

Bol. Speak not; another word is thy death. Call 
not for aid ; this arm will Ije swifter than thy guard. 

Piz. Who art thou ? and what ij thy will ? 

Pol. I am thine §nemy, Peruvian .Holla 1 Thy death 
is not my will, or I could have slain thee sleeping. 

Pk. Speak, what else ? » 

Bol. Now thou art at my mercy, answer me. Did a 
Peruvian ever yet wrong or injure thee, or any of thy 
nation? .Didst thou^ or any of thy. nation, ever yet 
show mercy to a Peruvian in your power? Now shalt 
thou feel — and if thou hast a heart, thou’lt feel it 
keenly — & Peruvian’s vengeance! Drops the dagger 
at his feet.'] There! 

Pk. Is it possible ! [ Walks amde confounded. 

Bol. Can Pizarro be surprised at this? I thought 
foi'giveness of injuries had been the Christian’s precept 
Thou seesli, at least, it is the Peruvian’s practice. 

Pk. Holla, thou hast indeed surprised — subdued me. 

[WoBm again aside as in irresolute Jhoughi. 

Be-enter Elvira [not seeing Pizarro.] 

Elv. Is it done? Is he dead? [Sees Pizarro.] 
How ! still living ! Then I am lost ! And for you, 
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wi’etched Penivians, mercy is no more! Oh, R 0 II 9 ,! 
treacherous, or cowardly ? ’ * 

Piz. How, can it be that » 

Rol. Away! Elvira speaks she knows not what. 
Leave me \to Elvira], I conjure you, with Pizarro. 

’ Elv. How! Eolla, jdost thou think I shall retract, 
or that ^meanly will denyj that in thy hand I placed 
a poniard to be plunged into that tyrant’s heart ? is[o ; 
my sole* regret is, that I twisted to thy weakness, and 
did not strike the blow mysfelf. Too soon thou’lt learn 
that mercy to that man is direct cruelty to all thy race. 

Piz. Guard! quick! a guard, to seize this frantic 
woman. * •* ^ * 

Elv. Yes, a guai!d ; I call them too ! And soon I 
know they’ll lead me to my death. But think not, 
Pizarro, the fiiry of thy flashing eyes shall awe me for 
st moment. Nor think that woman’s anger, or the 
feelings of an injured heai-t, prompted me to this 
design — ^no! Had I been only influenced so, thus- 
failing, shame and remorse wotfld weigh me down. 
But though defeated and destroyed, as now I am, such 
is the gi’eatness of the cause that urged me, I shall 
perish glorying in the attempt, and my last breath of 
life shall speak the proud avowal of my purpose — to 
have rescued millions of innocents from the bloodthfrsty 
tyranny of one — by ridding the insulted world of thee. 

Rol. Had the act been noble as the motive, Rolla 
would not have shrunk from its performancdl 

Enter Guards. 

Piz. Seize ihis discovered fiend, who sought to kill 
your* leader. 

Elv. Touch me not, at the peril of your souls; 1 
am your prisoner, and will follow you. But thCu, 
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their ti;inmphant leader, * shalt hear me. Yet,- first— 
Yor thee, Rolla, accept my forgiveness: even had 1 
been the victim of thy nobleness of heart, I should 
•have admired thee for it. But ’t^yas myself provoked 
my doom. Thou wouldst have shielded me. Let npt 
thy contempt follow me to the grave. Didst thou 
but know the spell-like arts By which thiarliypocrite 
first undennined the virtue of a guileless heart ! how, 
even in the pious sanctuary wherein I dwelt, by cor- 
iniption and by fraud, he practised upon those in 
whom I most confided, till my distempered fancy led 
me, step by step, into the abyss of guilt 

Piz. Why am I not obeyed ? ^’ear lier hence 1 

Eh. ’Tis past; but didst ‘thou know my story, 
Eolla, thou wouldst pity me. 

Rol. From my soul I do pity thee ! 

Piz. Villains 1 drag her to the dungeon! Prepare 
the torture instantly. 

Eh. Soldiers — ^but a moment more. *Tis to ap- 
plaud your general.. It is to 'tell the astonished world, 
that, for once, Pizarro’s sentence is an act of justice: 
yes, rack me with the sharpest toi-tures that ever 
agonized the human frame, it will be justice. Yes, 
bid the minions of thy fury wrench forth the sinews 
of those arms tliat have caressed, and even have 
defended jthee! Bid them pour burning metal into- 
the bleeding cases of these eyes, that so oft — oh, God ! 
-s-have l^ng with love and homage on thy looks; 
then approach me bound on the abhorred wheel; 
there glut thy savage eyes with the convulsive spasms 
of that dishonoured bosom, which was once thy pillow! 
Yet will I bear it all; for it will be justice, all! 
And ‘when thou shalt bid them tear me to my death, 
hoping that Ihy unshrinking ears may at last be 
f(^ted with the music of my cries, I vtill not utter <me 
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shriek or groan, but to the last gasp my body’s 
patience shall deride thy vengeance, as my soul defies 
thy power. 

Piz. \Endkav(mrvQ.g to conceal Ms agitation."] Hearest 
thou tjie wretch whose hands were even now prepared 
Jor murder ? 

Bol. ^es ! and if Ifer aocusf^tion’s false, thou wilt 
not shrink from hearing her: if true, thy barbarity 
cannot make her suffer th^ pangs thy*conscience will 
inflict on thee. , 

Elv. And now, farewell, world ! Roll a, farewell ! 
Farewell, thou condemned of Jleaven ! [to Pizarro] 
for repentance- and yemorse^ I know, will never touch 
thy heart. We shall 'meet again. Ha! be it thy 
horror here to know that we shall meet hereafter ! 
And when thy parting hour approaches, hark to the 
kijell, whose dreadful beat will strike to thy despairing 
soul. Then will vibrate on thy ear the curses of the 
'cloistered saint from whom you stole me. Then the 
last shrieks which burst • from my mother’s breaking 
heart, as she died, appealing to her God against the 
seducer of her child! Then the blood-stifled groan 
of my murdered brother — murdered by thee, fell 
mons^I — seeking atonement for his sister’s ruined 
honour. I hear them now I To me the recollection’s 
madness I At such an hour — what will it bu to thee? 

Piz.' A moment’s more delay, and at the peril of 
your lives > 

Elv. I have spoken ; and the last mortal fin,ilty of 
my heart is past. And now, with an undaunted 
spirit an^ unshaken firmness, I go to meet my destiny. 
That I could not live nobly, has been Pizarro’s act: 
that I will die nobly, shall be my own. [Exit., guarded. 

Piz. Holla, 1 would not thou, a warrior, valiant and 
renowned, shouldst credit the vile tales of this frantic 
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.woman: The cause of all this fury — O! a wanton 

passion for the rebel ydlith* Alonzo, now my prisoner. 

JRol. Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

Pol. I came to rescue him — to deceive his guard. 
I have succeeded ; I remain thy prisoner. ’ 

Piz. Alonzo fled I • Is ’then the vengeance dearest 
to*my heaii; never to be gratified ? „ 

Pol. Dismiss such passions from thy heart, then 
thou’lt consult its peace. * 

Piz. I can face all enemies that dare confront me — 
I cannot wai^gainst my nature. 

Pol. Then, Pizarro,' ask not to be deemed a hero. 
To triumph o’er ourselves is th(^. only conquest where 
fortune makes no .claim. In bfittle, chance may snatch 
the laurel from thee, or chance may place it on thy 
brow 5 but in a contest with yourself, be resolute, and 
the virtuous impulse must be the victor. 

Piz. Peruvian I thou shalt not find me to thee 
ungrateful or ungenerous. Return to your country- 
men. You are at liberty. 

Pol. Thou dost act in this as honour and as duty 
bid thee. 

Piz. I cannot but admire thee, Rolla. I would we 
might be friends.^ 

Pol. Farewell. Pity Elvira ! Become the friend of 
virtue, and thou wilt be mine. [Exit. 

' Piz. Ambition ! tell me what is the phantom I have 
followed? Where is the one delight which it has 
made my own ? My fame is the mark of (snvy — my 
love the dupe of treachery — ^my glory eclipsed by the 
boy. I taught — ^my revenge defeated and rebuked by 
the rude honour of a savage foe, before whose* native 
dignity of soul I have sunk confounded and subdued. 
T would I could reti'ace my steps — I cannot. Would 1 
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could evftde my own reflections. No ! thought and 

memory are my hell. [Exit, 


ACT t.— ^?CENE I. 

A thick Forest. In the hackgroitnd^ <u Hnt, almost, 
covered hy Boughs of Trees^ A dreadful Siorm^ with 
Thunder and Lightning. Coka. Ims covered her 
Child on a Bed of Leaves and Moss. Her whole 

appearance is toild and distracted. 

•• • 

Cora. O Nature ! *.thou hast not the strength of 
love. • My anxious spirit is untired in its march ; my 
wearied, shivering frame sinks under it. And for 
theft, my boy, when faint beneath thy lovely burden, 
could I refuse to give thy slumbers tliat poor bed of 
rest ! O my child ! Avere I assured thy father breathes 
^no more, how quiddy wduld I lay me down* by thy 
dear side ! — but down — down for ever. [Thunder and 
lightning^ I ask thee not, unpit3dng storm ! to abate 
thy rage, in mercy to poor Cora’s misery ; nor while 
thy thunders spare his slumbers will I disturb my 
sleeping cherub. Though Heaven Jknows I wish to 
hear the voice of life, and feel that life is near me. 
But I will endure all while what I have of reason 
holds. 


BONG. 

Yes, yes, be merciless, thou Tempest dire ; 

Unaw’d, unshelter’d, I thy fury brave : 
I’ll bare my bosom to thy forked fire. 

Let it but guide me to Alonzo’s grave I 


39 
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O’er laib pale corse then,' while thy lightnings glare. 

I’ll press his clay-cold lip^, and perish there. 

Bat thou wilt wake again, my hoy, 

Again thou’lt rise to life alid joy — 

Thy father never I 

Thy laughing eyes will meet the ligh*, 
Unconscious that eternal night 
Veils his for ever. . 

On yon green bed of moss there lies my child, 

Oh I safer lies from these chill’d arms apart ; 

He sleeps, sweet lamb I nor heeds the tempest wild, 
Ohl sweeter sleeps, .than near this breaking heart. 

rs 

Alas ! my babe, if thou wouldst peaceful rest. 

Thy cradle must not be thy mother’s breast. 

r 

Yet, thou wilt wake again, my boy, 

Again thou’lt rise to life and joy — 

Thy father never I 

* Thy laughing eyes will meet the light, 
Unconscious that eternal night 
Veils his for ever, 

[Thunder and lightning. 
Still, still implacable 1 unfeeling elements 1 yet still 
dost thou sleep, my smiling innocent ! 0 death ! 

when wilt thou grant to this babe’s mother such re- 
. pose ? ' Sure I may shield thee better from the storm ; 
my veil may 

[While she is wrapping her mantle and her veil 
over him^ Alonzo’s wtce is heard at a great 
distance, 

Alan. Cora! 

Cora. Hal [JSfses.] 

Alon. [Again.] Coral 
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Cora. O my heart! Swe*et Heaven, deceive me 
not! Is it not Alonzo’s voi<ie?.» 

Ahn. [Nearer. 1 Cora! 

Cora. It is-^it is Alonzo 1 

[Nearer Cora ! my beloved ! 

« Cora. Alonzo ! Here I — here I — Alonzo ! 

* * [Buns out. 


^ Enter *two Spanish Soldiers., 

Is# Sold. I tell you we ara near our out-posts, and 
the word we heard just now was the countersign. 

2nd Sold. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to 
have discovered their^secret yassS.ge through the rocks, 
will prove a lucky chahoe to us; Pizarro will re- 
ward us. 

Is# Sold. This way. The sun, though clouded, is on 
ourfleft. [Perceives the Child^ What have we here ? 
A child ! as Fm a soldier. 

' 2nd Sold. ’Tis a sweet little babe. Now would it 
be a great charity, to take this infant from its pagan 
' mother’s power. 

Is# Sold. It would so. I have one at home shall 
play with it Come along. 

[Takes the Child. Exeunt. 

Be-enter Cora vyith Alonzo. 

Cora. [Speaking vdthout.'] This way, deai^ Alonzo. 
Now am I right — there — there — ^under that tree. Was 
it possible the instinct of a mother’s heart could 
mistake the spot? Now will you look at him as he 
sleeps, or shall I bring him waking with his full blue 
laughing eyes to welcome you at once? Yes, yes. 
Stand thou there. I’ll snatch him from his rosy 
slumber, blushing like the perfumed mom. 
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f/SAe rum uj> to the sjpot^ and finding <mly the 
mantle and veth^ tdhiedi she tmrs from the ground^ 
and the Child gone^ shrieks^ and stands in 
speechless agony.l , 

Ahm. [Running to her.'\ Cora ! — my heart’s , be- 
loved ! 

Cora. He is gone^? • * 

' Alon. Eternal God ! 

Cora. He is gone ! — ipy child ! my child 1 

Alon. Where did yon* leave him ? 

Cora. {Dashing herself on the spot."] Here ! 

Alon. Be calm, beloved Cora; he has waked and 
crept to a little distahce ; we sh^ll find him. Are you 
assured this was the spot you left him in ? 

Cora. Did not these hands make that bed and shelter 
for him ? — and is not this the veil that covered him ? 

Ahn. Here is a hut yet unobserved. 

Cora. Ha 1 yes, yes I there lives the savage that has 
robbed me of my child. {Beats at the door.^ exclaim- 
ing'\ Give me back my child — I'estore to me my boy 1 

Enter Las-Casas jrom die Hut. 

Las- Cos. Who calls me from my wretched solitude ? 

Cora. Give me back my child ! [ Goes into the Hut., 
andcaRsI Fernando! 

Alon. Almighty powers ! do my eyes deceive me ? 
Las-C£lsas 1 

Las- Cos. Alonzo, my beloved young friend I 

Aim. My revered instructor ! {Embracing. 

Cora. {Refyimed."] Will you embrace this man be- 
fore he restores my boy ? 

• Alon. Alas, my friend, in what a moment of misery 
do we meet! 

Cora, Yet his look is goodness and humanity. 
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Good old mail, have compassion on a wretched mother, 
and I will be your servant wLilS I live. But do not,' 
for pity’s sake — do not .say you have him not — do no*! 
say you have ’not se§n him — do not say you have not 
se^ him I [Runs into the wood. 

*Las- Cas. What can this mean ? 

Alon. Tihe is my wife. • Jusj rescued from the 
Spaniards’ prison, I ^learned she had fled to this wild 
forest. Hearing my voice, slje left the child, and flew* 
to meet rue ; he was left sleepkig under yonder tree. 

Las- Cas. How ! did you leave him ? 

. [Cora returns. 

Cora. O, you are.^right! ^rigflt! unnatural mother 
that I was — I left ray •child — I forsook ray innocent — 
but I will fly to the earth’s brink but^I will find him. 

out. 

Mon. Forgive me, Las-Casas, I must follow her; 
for at night I attempt brave Rolla’s rescue. 

* Las- Cas. I will not leave thee, Alonzo ; you must 
try to lead her to thp light — that way lies your. camp. 
Wait not my infirm steps. I follow thee, my friend. 

[jExeunt. 


SCENE II. ■ 

The Outpost of idle Spanish Camp. -The ioffcground 
vnld and rocky^ vnth a Torrent falling down the 
Precipice^ over which a Bridge is formed hy a felled 
Tree. Trumpets sound without. 

> Almagre. [ Without.^ Bear him along ; his story must 
be false. [Entering.'\ 

Bolla, in Chains., hrougkt in hy Soldiers. 

Rol. False ! Bolla utter Adsehood ! I would 1. 
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jtiad tli^e in a desert with thy troops dround thee ; and 
I, but with my sword ui this unshackled hand ! 

[Ti'umpets withovi. 

Aim. Is it to be credited that .Kolia, the renowned 
Peruvian hero, should be detected like a spy, skulking 
through our camp ? 

Rol. Skulking ! 

'Aim. But answer to the general-r-he is here. 

* • 

Enter 'Pizaeko. 

« 

i%. What do I see ! Kolia ! 

Rol. O ! to thy surprise, no doubt. 

Piz, And bound tod ! 

« * * 

Rol. So fast, thou need’st not fear approaching me. 

Mm. The guards surprised him passing our out-post. 

Piz. Kelease him instantly. Believe me, I regret 
this insult. \ 

Rol. You feel then as you ought. 

I*iz. Nor can I brook to see a warrior of Kolia’s 
fame disarmed. Accept this, though it has been thy 
enemy’s. [ Gives a sioord.'] The Spaniards know the 
courtesy that’s due to valour. 

Rol. And the Peruvian how to forget olfence. 

Piz. May not Kolia and Pizarro cease to be foes? 

Rol. When the sea divides us; yes I May I now 
depart? • 

Piz. Freely. 

Rol. And shall I not again be intereepted ? 

Piz. No 1 let the word be given that Kolia passes 
freely. 

Enter Davilla and Soldier with Child. 

. Dotie. Here are. two soldiers, captived yesterday, who 
have escaped from the Peruvian hold, and by the secret 
^ay we have so long endeavoured to discover. 
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Piz.' Silence, imprudent! Seest tihou not .? 

. * [Fointing to RollaV 

nav. In their way, they found a Peruvian chihijr' 
who seems — - — 

^tz. .What is the imp to me ? Bid them toss it into 
the sea. 

Rol. Crracious heavens ! it is Alonzo’s child ! give it 
to me.' 

Ptz. H^l Alonzo’s child | Welcome^ thou pretty 
hostage. Now Alonzo is again my prisoner ! 

Rol. Thou wilt not keep the infant from its mother ? 

Piz. Will I not! What, whpn I shall meet Alonzo 
in the heat of -the victorious fight, think’st thou I shall 
not have a check upon the valour of his heart, when he 
is reminded that a word of mine is this child’s death ? 

Rol. I do not understiind you. 

Piz. My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to settle 
with Alonzo ! and this pledge may help to settle the 
Account. 

Rol. Man! man| Art. thou a man? Couldst thou 
hurt that innocent? By Heaven! it’s smiling in thy 
face. 

Piz. Tell me, does it resemble Cora? 

Rol. PizaiTo! thou hast set my ‘heart on fire. If 
thou dost harm that child, think not his blood will 
sink into the barren sand. No! faithful to4he eager 
hope that now trembles in this indignant heart, 'twill 
rise to the common God of nature and humanity, and 
cry aloud for vengeance on his accursed destroyer’s 
head. 

Piz. Be that peril mine. 

Rol. [Throwing himself at his feet.'] Behold me at 
thy feet. Me, ]^lla! me, the preserver of thy life! 
Me, that have never yet bent or bowed before created 
man! In humble agony I sue to you, prostrate I im' 
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plore you; but spare that child, and I will be your 
^ave. • 

^ Ptz. Rolla ! still art thou free to go, this boy remains 
with me. 

Rol. Then was this sword Heaven’s jojift, not thine ! 
\_Seizes the Child.'] Who moves one step to follow me, 
dies upon the spot. , ■ [Eodtj with the Child. 

Piz. Pursue him instantly ; but spare his life. 
[*Sa;eMn^ Alm^GRO and Soldiers^' With what fury 
he defends himself! Hal, lie fells them to the ground; 
and now - — 


Enter Almagro. 

• . •' 

Aim. Thi’ee of your brave 'soldiers ai*e already 
victims to your command to spare this madman’s 
life ; and. if he once gains the thicket a 

Piz. Spare him no longer. \Exit Almagro.] Their 
guns must reacli him; he’ll yet escajie; holloa to those? 
horse; the Peruvian sees them; and now he turns 
among the rocks; then is his reti’eat cut ofiF. 

[Holla crosses the toooden bridge over the cataract^ 
pursued by the soldiers — they fire at him — a shot 
strikes him. ' Pizarro exclaims 

Piz. Now ! quick ! quick ! seize the child ! 

[Holla tears’ firom the rock the tree which supports 
the h'idge., and retreats by the badeground bear- 
ing off the Child. 

Re-enter Almagro. 

f 

Aim. By belli he has escaped! and with the child 
unhurt. 

Dav. No; he bears his death with him. Believe 
me, 1 saw him struck upon the side. 
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Pw. But the- child is saved. Alonzo’s child ! Oh! 
the furies of disappointed .vengeance! 

Aim. Away with the revenge of words; let usito 
deeds. Forget not we have acquired the knowledge 
qf thQ secret pass, which through the rocky cavern’s 
gloom brings you at once to the sti-onghold, where are 
lodged llieir women arid their treasures. 

Piz. Right, Almagro! Swift as thy thought draw 
forth a glaring an^ a ‘chosen band. I will not wait 
for numbers. Stay, Almag^-o! Valverde is informed 
Elvira dies to-day? 

Aim. He is ; and one request alone she 

Piz I’ll hear of none. 

Aim. The boon is sniall ;* ’tis but the noviciate habit . 
which you first beheld her in ; she wishes not to sufiFer 
in the gaudy trappings, which remind her of her 
slmme. 

Piz. Well, do as thou wilt; but tell Valverde, at our 
•return, as his life shall answer it, to let me hear that she 
is dead. ^ . \_Exfiunt^ severally. 


SCENE III.. 

Atauba’s Tent.. 

Enter Ataliba, followed hy Cora and Alonzo. 

Cora. Oh! Avoid me not, Ataliba! To whom, but 
her king, is the wretched mother to address her griefs ? 
The goHs refuse to hear my prayers! Did not my 
Alonzo fight for you ? And wiU not my sweet boy, if 
thou’it but restore him to me, one day fight thy battles 
too? 

Alon. Oh ! my suffering love, my poor heart-broken . 
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Coral you but wound our sovereign’s feeling soul; and 
■ not relieve thy own. 

•<7or. Is he our sovereign, and has he not the power 
to give me hack my child ? 

Ata. When I rewai’d desert, or can relieve mjfc 
people, I feel what is the real gloiy of a king when* 
I hear them suffer, anc^ cannot aid them, I mouin the 
impotence of all mortal power. 

*[ Voices hehind.'] Holla I Holh^*! Holla ! 

• 

, Enter Holla, bleeding^ with the Ghild^ followed by 

Peruvian Soldiers. 

« 

Eol. Thy child ! 

\_Gives the Child into Govla! 6 arms and falls, 

Cora. Oh God ! there’s blood upon him I 

Bol. ’Tis my blood, Cora 1 * 

Alon. Holla, thou diest ! 

Rol. For thee, and Coi’a. \^D{es. 

Enter Orano. 

Ora. Treachery has revealed our asylum in the 
rocks. Even now the foe assails the peaceful band 
retired for protection there. 

Alon. Lose not a moment I Swords be quick ! 
Your wives and children cry to you. Bear our loved 
_ hero’s body in the van. ’Twill raise the fury of our 
men to madness. Now, fell Pizarro, the death of one 
of us is near 1 Away ! Be the word of assault, Hevenge 
and Holla I \_Exeu,nt, Charge. 
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SCENE IV. 

• ■ 

^ rortiantte part of the Mecess among the JiocJes. Alarms. 
- Women are seen flying^ pursued by the Spanish 
SoldRers. The Peruvian Soldiers drive the Spaniards 
hack from the Field. The Pight is continued on the 
Heights. 

Enter Pizarro, Almagro* Valverde, and Spanish 

Soldiers. 

♦ 

^ t 

Piz. Well! if stfrroiind^d, we must perish in the 
centre of them. Where do Holla and Alonzo hidtf 
their heads ? 

Enter Alonzo, Orano, and Peruvians. 

Alon. Alonzo answers thee, and Alonzo's sword 
shall speak for Holla. 

Pk. Thou kncJw’st tlie advantage of thy* numbers. 
Thou dar’st not singly feice Pizarro. 

Ahn. Peruvians, stir not a man ! Be this contest 
only ours. 

Piz. Spaniards ! observe ye the same. [ Charge. 

[They fight. Alonzo’s shield is broken., and 
he is beat doum.'\ 

Piz. Now, traitor, to thy heart I 

[At this moment Elvira enters., habited as when 
Pizarro first beheld her. Pizarro, appalled., 

• staggers bade. Alonzo renews the fight, and 
slays him. Loud shovis from the Peruvians. 

Ataliba enters, and embraces Alonzo. 


Ata. My brave Alonzo I 
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Aim. Alonzo, we submit. Spare us ! We will 'em- 
bark, and leave the coast. 

' ^ t 

Elvira will confess I saved her life; she has 
saved thine. 

Alon. Fear not. You are safe. 

[Spaniards lay down their arms. 

Elv. Valverde speaks tlie -truth ; nor could he* think 
to meet me here. An awful impulse which my soul 
could not resist impelled me Jiither. 

Alon. Noble Elvira; mj” preserver! How can I 
speak what I, Ataliba, and his rescued country owe 
to thee? If amid this grateful nation thou wouldst 
remain 

• 

‘ Elv. Alonzo, no ! the destination- of my future life 
is fixed. Humbled in penitence, I .will endeavour to 
atone the guilty errors, which, however masked by 
shallow cheerfulness, have long consumed my secrfec 
heart. When, by my sufferings purified, and peni- 
tence sincere, my soul shall dare address the throne of 
mercy in behalf of others ; for thee, . Alonzo, for thy 
Cora, and thy child ; for thee, thou virtuous monarch, 
and the innocent race you reign over, shall Elvira’s 
prayers address the God of nature. Valverde, you 
have preserved my life. Cherish humanity ; avoid the 
foul examples thou hast viewed. Spaniards returning 
to your native home, assure your rulers they mistake 
the road to glory or to power. Tell them, that the 
pursuits of cvarice, conquest, and ambition, never yet 
made a people happy, or a nation great. 

[Casts a look of agony on the dead body o/'F^bko 
as ske^assesj and exit. 

Flourish of trumpets. 

. [Valvekde, Almaqbo, and Spanish Soldiers^ 
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exeiint., hearing o^’Pizarro’s hody. On a signal 
from Alonzo,^om» 7 sA af music. • *’ • 

* Ahn. Ataliba ! think not I wish to check the \^ce 
of triumph,’ when 1 entreat we first may pay the tribute 
^due to our loved !^olIa’s memory. 

[A solemn march. Procession of Peruvian Soldiers., 
* hearing HollA’s ho,dy on a hier., surrounded hy 
military trophies. The Priests and Priestesses 
gttending chanl a dirge over ihfi hier. Alonzo 
and Cora loieel oi} either side of it, and Jciss 
Holla’s hands in silent agony. In the holes of 
the King., and of all present, the triumph of the 
day is hsi,^ in mourning for'the fallen hero. 

* \The curtain shwly descend^ 
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Ere yet Suspense has still’d its throbbing fear, 

Or Melancholy wiped the grateful tear, 

While e’en the miseries of*a sinking state, 

A monarch’s danger, and a nation’s fate, 

Command not now* your eyes with* grief to flow, 
l^st. in a trembling mothei*’s nearer woe ; 

What moral lay shall Poetry rehearse, 

Or how shall Elocution pour the verse 
So sweetly, that its music shall repay 
The loved illusioti, which it drives away ? ‘* 

Mine is the task, to rigid custom due. 

To me ungrateful, as ’tis harsh to you, 

To mar the work the tragic scene. has wrought. 

To rouse the mind that broods in pensive thought, 
To scare Reflection, Avhich, in absent dreams, 

Still lingers musing on the recent themes ; * 
Attention, ere with contemplation tired, 

To turn from all that pleased, from all that’ fired ; 
To weaken lessons strongly now impress’d, 

And chill the interest glowing in the breast — 

Mine is the task ; and be it mine to spare 

The souls that pant, the griefs they see, to share ; 

Let me with no unhallow’d jest deride 

The sigh, that sweet Compassion owns with pride — 
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The sigh of Comfort, to Afflietion dear, 

That Kindness heaves, and Virtne loves to hear. 
EVn gay Thalia will not now refuse 
This gentle homage to her sister-muse. 

O ye, who listen to the plaintive strain, • 

With strange enjoyment, and with rapturous pain 
Who erst have felt the Stoanger’s lone despair. 

And Haller's settled, sad, remorseful cai’e. 

Does Bella’s pure affection less excite 
The inexpressive anguish of delight ? 

Do Cora’s fears, which heat without control, 

With less solicitude engross the soul ? 

Ah, no ! your minds with kindred zeal approve 
Maternal feeling, and heroic love. 

You must approve : where man exists below. 

In temperate climes, or midst drear wastes of snow. 
Or where the solar fires incessant fiame. 

Thy laws, all-powerful Nature, are the same : 
Vainly the sophist boasts, he can explain 
The causes of thy universal re’gn — 

More vainly would his cold presumptuous art 
Disprove thy general empire o’er the heart : 

A voice proclaims thee, that we must believe, 

A voice, that surely speaks not to deceive ; 

That voice poor Cora heard, and closely press'd 
Her darling infant to her fearful breast ; 

Distracted dared the bloody field to tread. 

And sough* Alonzo through the heaps of dead, 
'Eager to catch the music of his breath. 

Though faltering in the agonies of death, 

To touch his lips, though pale and cold, once more, 
And clasp his bosom, though it stream’d with gore: 
That voice too Holla heard, and greatly brave, 
liis Cora’s dearest treasure died to save ; 
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Gave to the hopeless parent's arms her child ; 
Beheld her transports, and Expiring smiled. 

That voice we hear. Oh ! be its will obey’d ! 

'Tis Valour’s impulse, and ’tis Virtue’s aid — 
prompts to all Benevolence admires, 

To all ihat heav’nly P^ety inspires, 

To all that Praise repeats thVough lengthen’d years, 
That Honour sanctifies,, and Time reveres. 


AO 
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MEMORY. OF GARRICK. 


If dying excellence deserves a. tear, ^ 

It' fond remembrance still js cherish’d here, 

Can we persist to bjd your sorrows flow 
For fabled sufFrers, and delusive woe? 

Or with quaint smiles dismiss the plaintive strain. 
Point the quick jest — indulge the comic vein — 

Ere yet to buried Roscius we assign 
One kind regret, one tributary line ! 

His fame requires we act a tenderer part: 

His memory claims the tear you gave his art ! 

The general voice, the meed of mournful verse, 
The splendid sorrows that adorn’d his hearse, 

The throng that mourn’d as their Head favourite pass' 
The graced respect that claim’d him to the last. 
While Shakespeare’s image from ifs hallow’d base 
Seem’d to prescribe the grave, and point the place, 
Nor these, nor all the sad regrets that flov» 

From fond fidelity’s domestic woe, 

So much are Garrick’s praise, so much his due. 

As on this spot, one tear bestow’d by you. 

Amid the hearts which seek ingenuous fame, 

Our toil attempts the most precarious claim ! 

To him, whose mimic pencil wins the prize, 

Obedient Fame immortal wreaths supplies: 
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Whatever of wonder Eeynolds now may raise, 
Raphael still boasts contemporary praise : 

E^ch dazzling light and gaudier bloom subdued, 

With undiminisb’d awe his works are viewed : 

E'en Beauty’s portrait wears a softk* prime, 

Touch’d by the tender hand of mellowing Time. 

The patient Sculptor owns an ‘humbler part, ' 

A ruder toil, and more* mechanic art ; 

Content with s)ow and timorous ‘stroke to trace 
The lingering line, and mould the tardy grace : 

But once achieved, though barbarous wreck o’erthrow 
The sacred fane, and lay its glories low, 

Yet shall the sculj)tured*ruin rise to day, 

^Graced by defect, and worshipped Jn decay ; 

Th’ enduring record bears the artist’s name, 

Demands his honours, and asserts his fame. 

Superior hopes the Poet’s bosom fire ; 

O proud distinction of the sacred lyre ! 

Wide as th’ inspiring phcebus darts his ray, 

Diffusive splendour gilds his v.otary’s lay. 

WhetheP'the song heroic woes. rehearse, 

With epic grandeur, and the pomp of verse; 

Or, fondly gay, with unambitious guile. 

Attempt no prize but favouring beauty’s smile ; 

Or bear dejected to the lonely grove 
The soft despair of unprevailing love — 

Whate’er the theme, through every age and dime 
Congenial passions meet th’ according rhyme ; 

’ The pride of glory — pity’s sigh sincere — 

Youth’s earliest blush, and beauty’s virgin tear. 

Such is their meed, their honours thus secure,' 
Whose arts yield objects, and whose works endure. 
The Actor, only, shrinks from Time’s award; 

Feeble tradition is his memory’s guard ; 
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By vtose 'faint breath his merits must abide, • 
Unvouch’d by proof, to substance unallied ! 

ET en matchless Garrick’s art, to heav’n resign’d, 

No fix’d effect, no model leaves behind ! 

The grace* of actwn, the adapted mien, 

.faithful as nature to the varied scene ; 

Th’ depressive glance*, who^e subtle comment draws 
Enti'anced attention, and a mute applause ; " 

Gesture that marks. With force and feeling fraught, • 

^ sense in silence, and a ^ill in thought ; 

Harmonious speech, whose pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music, scarce confess’d its own ; 

As light from gems assumes a* brighter ray. 

And clothed with orient hfies, transcends the day! 
Pas.sion'8 wild break, and frowns that awe the sense. 
And every charm of gentler eloquence — 

All perishable I like th’ electric fire, 

But strike the frame, and as they strike expire ; 

Incense too pure a bodied flame to bear, 

Its fragrance charms the sense, Sjpd blends with air. 

Whei'e then, while siwik in cold decay he lies, 

And pale eclipse for ever veils those eyes. 

Where is the blest memorial that ensures 

Our Garrick’s fame? whose is the* trust ? ’Tis yours. 

An d O I by every charm his art essay’d 
To soothe your cares !— by every grief allay’d 1 
By the hush’d wonder which his accents drew ! 

By his last parting tear, repaid by you I , 

By all those thoughts, which, many a distant night, 
Shall mark his memory with a sad delight ! 

Still id your hearts’ dear record bear his name ; 

Cherish the keen regret that lifts his fame; 

To. you it is bequeath’d, assert the trust. 

And to his worth — ’tis all you can— be just. . 
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What*more is due from sanctifying Time/ 

•Tor cheerful wit," and mamy a^favour’d rhyme, 

0*6r his graced urn shall bloom, a deathless wreath, * 
Whose blossom’d sweets shall deck the mask beneath. 
For these, when Sculpture’s votive toil shall rear 
The due memorial of a loss so dear, 

O loveliest mourner, gentle ^luse*! be thine 
The -pleasing woe to guard the laurell’d shrine. 

As Fancy, oft by Superstition led 
To roam the mansion of the. sainted dead. 

Has view’d, by shadowy eve’s unfaithful gloom, 

'A weeping cherub on a martyr’s tomb, 

So thou, sweet Muse, hang o’er his sculptured bier, 
With patient woe, that loves* the ‘liijgering tear ; 

With thoughts that mourn, nor yet .desire relief; 

With meek regret, and fond enduring grief ; 

With looks that speak. He never shall return 1 
Chilling thy tender bosom, clasp his urn ; 

And with soft sighs disperse th’ irreverend dust 
Which Time may sti'e,w upon his sacred bust. 
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The stage is still the mifror of the day. 

Where fashion^s forms in bright succession play : 

True to its end, what image can it yield. 

In times like these, but the?» embattled field ? 

What juster sem^plamce lihan the glittering plains 
of village warriors, and heroic swains ! 

Invasions, battles, now fill rumoiir's breath, 

• From camp to fleets, from Plymouth to Coxheath- 
Through every rank some panic terror spread. 

And each in various phrase express their dread. 

At ^Change no vulgar, patriot passions fright 
The firm and philosophic — Israelite I 
Ask him his hopes, ‘ ’Tis all de same to me I 
‘ I fix my wishes by my policy. 

‘1*11 do you Keppel ; or increase* Barters* 

You will, ‘ 1*11 underwrite de Due de Chartres^ 

Miss Tittup, gasping from her stiff Frenph stays, 

‘ Why if these French should come, well have French 
plays : , 

‘ Upon my word, I wish these wars would cease 1* 
Settling her tucker, while she sighs for peace. 

With wilder throbs the glutton's bosom beats. 

Anxious and trembling for West India fleets : 

Sir Gobble Greenfat felt, in pangs of death. 

The ruling passion taint his parting breath : 

Search in the latest as in all the past, 

‘ Oh I save my turtle, Keppel P was his last . 
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No , pang like this the macaroni racks. 

Calmly he dates l5ie downfall of AlmacJc^s. 

‘ As Gad’s my judge, I shall be glad to see 
‘ Our Paris friends here — ^for variety. . t 
‘ The clubs are poor ; let them their Louis bring, 

' Th’ invasion would be rather a good thing.’ ' , 
Perish such fears ! what oan Our arms oppose, 

* When female warriors join our mai^tial beaux ? 

Fierce from the tbilet the plumed bands appear ;» 
Miss struts a major, ma’am a brigadier : 

A spruce Bonduca simpers in the rear. 

Unusual watch her /rnimes-de-chambre keep ; ' 
*Militia phantoms haunt her in,her sloep : 

She starts, she wakes, she quivers, kl^eels and prays. 
‘ Side-saddle my horse ! ah, lace my stays ! 

* Soft, ’twas but a dream ! my fears are vain, 

‘ And Lady Minikin’s herself again.’ 

Yet hold, nor let false ridicule profane 
These fair associates of the embattled plain : 
•Victorious wreaths their efforts jbstly claim. 

Whose praise is triumph, and whose smiles are &ma 
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THE CAMP 


ACT I.-,SCENE I 

2'he Road near»the Camp. 

*Ehter Old Man. 

Old Man. Come along, neighbours, comQ along ; wo 
sKall be too late for the sutlers’ market. 

. Ent ^ Second Man. 

• * . * • • 

2nd Man. Put on, put on, neighbours. Here, Robin, 

where are you, boy ? 

Robin [behind.'] I’m coming, feather, as soon as I 
can get the colt up; for the plhguy beast is down 
again, and mother and chickens are all in the slough. 

0. Man. Why, is the colt down again. • You grace- 
less dog, help your mother up. Oh, neighbour Farrow 
has helped her up, I see. 

Enter Old Woman. 

0. Woman. Husband, as sure as you are alive, that 
rogue of a boy drove the colt in the dirt for the 
purpose, and down we came with such a wang 

0. Man. What a mercy, it is the chickens escaped I 
Come, put on, neighbouta 
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'Enter Robin and Colt. 

• c 

• f 

'Behin. Why, feather, how could I help it? The 
colt has not had an eye in his head these eight years. 

0. Woman. O, here comes our kina voman and her 
daughter 

Ei^ter Miss. 

Bless me, child?! you are in such a heat, you’ll quite 
spoil your complexion. ^ 

Miss. Lord, neighbours, you hurry one so. 

2nd Woman. Put on, put on; make haste, we shall 
be too late. O dear, hei*e comes Nell, and she’ll scold 
U 3 all for cheating the soldiers. 

Srd Woman. D — ^n that wench, She won’t cheat her- 
self, nor let other honest people do it, if she can help 
it ; and she* says she likes a soldier so well she would 
sell them goods for nothing. 

2nd Man. Come, neighbours, now we shall see what 
bargains yt>ur daughter will make at the Camp. 

, 2nd Woman. Ay, ay, soldiers are testy customera. 
They won’t buy of the ugly ones. here NeU 

comes. 

Enter Nell. 

NeU. Why, how now ? what you are consulting how 
you shall cheat the poor soldiers ; for shame ! for 
shame ! how can you use the poor fellows so ? — a parcel 
of unfeeling wretches ! Poor fellows, that risk their 
lives to defend your property, and yet you make it 
your study to defraud them. 

0. Woman. It’s very hard, Nell, you won’t let us 
have a little picking among ’em. What is it to' you 
what we do ? 

Nell. Yes, it is to me. I never will bear to see a 
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soldier cheated, with my eyes open, f love a* soldier, 
and will always stand by them.* 

Miss, Mind your own business, Nell. 

JVell. What's that you say. Miss Minx ? Here’s' a 
■vyenoh dressed out : the poor soldiers are forced to 
•pay for all this finery, you impudent slut you. 

2nS Man. Why, Nell, if ‘you^go on at this*rate we’ll 
tell his worship, Mr. Gage, of you ; he’s an exciseman, 
and a gr^t frien(^ to us po®r folks. * 

What’s that you say. Master Grinder ? Come 
forward, you sneaking, snivelling sot you. I think , 
.your tricks are pretty well kngwn. Wasn’t you 
caught soaking eggs in lijjae and water to make them 
pass for new ones ? •arid did not you sit in the stocks 
for robbing the squire’s rookery to make your pigeon 
pies ? 

*2nd Woman. Well, well, we’ll tell Mr. Gage, and 
then what will he say to you ? 

*Nell. Tell Mr. Gage, will you ? He’s a pretty, 
protector indeed,; he’s* a disgrace to his • Majesty’s 
inkhom : while he seizeh with one hand, he smuggles 
with the' other. Why, no longer ago than last sum- 
mer, he was a broken attorney at Rochester, and came 
down here, and bought this place with his vote, and 
now he is both a smuggler and contractor. O’ my 
conscience, if I had the management of affahrs, I would 
severely punish all such fellows, who would be so base 
as to cheat a poor soldier. 

2nd Woman. If his worship was here, you dare not 
say so. Here he comes— here he comes. Now you’ll 
change*your note. 

N^. Will I ? you shall see if T do. No, no ; I’ll 
telliiim my mind : that’s always my way. 
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Enter Gage. 

All. Ah J Mr. Gage. 

Gage. Hey day ! what’s the matter ? What tha 
plague, is there a civil war broke out among you 1 

Is# Wbman. Why, Mr. Gage, Nell here has been 
scolding us for cheating the soldiera. . 

2nd Woman! Yes, and says you encourage us in it. 

Gage. Encourage you ! to be sure I do, in the way 
of trade. 

All. Ay, in the way of trade. 

Is# Woman. Yes, and she^Eas been rating the poor 
girl, and says I dress her up thu|p only to make the 
better bargains. 

Gage. .And ecod you’re in the right of it ; your 
mother is a sensible old woman. Well said, dame; 
put plenty in your baskets, and sell your wares at 
• the sign of your daughter’s face. 

Is# Woman. Ay, ay, so I say. 

•• Gage. Eight. Soldiers are testy customers, and this 
is the market where the prettiest will alwdys make the 
best bargains. 

All. Very true, very true. 

Gage. To be sure. I hate to see an awkward 
gawky come sneaking into the market, with her d-=— d 
half-price countenance, and is never able to get scarce 
double the Value of her best goods. 

Ndl. I can hold no longer. Are you not ashamed, 
you who are a contractor, and has the honour to cany 
his Majesty’s inkhom at your button-hole, to teach 
these poor wretches all your court tricks? I’ll tell 
you what : if I was to sit on a court-martial a^inst 
such a fellow as you, you should have your deserts, 
from the pilfering suUer to the head contractor ; you 
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shoi/ld have the cat o* nine tails, and bfe forced to run 
the gauntlet, from Coxheath to Warley Common, that 
you should.^ 

Jst Man.^ How* durst you talk so saucily to his 
worship ? 

NeU, Hold your ^ongue, or I’ll throttle you, you 
sheep-biter. [CoHaring him. 

\-st Man. O Lord, ^your worship ! if you don’t gut 
her undar arrest, she’ll choke me. 

Gage, \_Aside,^ Come, Nell, hold your tongue, and 
I’ll give you a pound of smuggled hyson, and throw .. 
you a silk handkerchief into the bargain. 

Nell. Here’s a rogue ! ^Bear witness, neighbours, he 
has offered me a bribe : a pound of tea. No, sir, 
take your pitiful present, and know that I am not to 
be bribed to screen your villanies by ii^^uence and 
corruption. \^TIirows if at him. 

Gage. Don’t mind her ; she’s mad, she talks trea- 
son. Away with you! I’ll put everybody under an* 
arrest that stays*to listen to her.* 

All. Ay, ay, she’s mad. Come along; we shall be 
too late lor Inarket. [Gage drives them off. 

Gage. Here, Nell, will you tak^ the tea ? 

[ Offers it to her. 

Nell. No, sir, I won^t. 

Gage. Well, then, 1 will. [Pats it ih his pocket. 


AIR. 

Nell. Now coaxing, caressing, 

* Now wheedling, distressing, 

As fortune delights to exalt or confound 
• Her smile or her frown 

Sets them up, knocks them down, 

Turning, turning, tu rning as the wheel gQes round. • 
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O fie, Mr. Gage ! 

. • ^ Quit the tricks of tl>s age ; 

Scorn the slaves that to fortune, false fortune, are bound. 
Their cringes and bows. 

Protections and vows. 

Turning, turning, &c. 

‘ \Exit Nell. 

, Gage. Foolish girl, not to accept g. bribe, and follow 
the example of her betters.* But who have we here ? 

« 

Enter O’Daub. 

•i * 

O’Daub. Ah, my little G§ge ! T^ be sure, I am not 
*ui luck. I will not want an interpreter to show me 
the views about here ; and by my shoul, 1^11 force' you 
to accept viy offer. 

Gage. Why, what’s your errand ? * 

O’Daub. Why, upon my conscience, a very dangerous 
one; Jack the Painter’s job was a fool to it. I*ani* 
come to'take the Camp. 

• Gage. 'J’he devil you are ! 

O’Daub. Ay, and must bring it away -with' me in my 
pocket, too. 

Gage. Indeed ! 

O’Daub. Ay, here’s my military chest ; these are my 
colours, ydu know. ' 

Gage. O, I guess your errand. 

ODaub. 'Then, faith, it’s a very foolish one. You 
must know, I got so much credit at the fete champetre 
there, that little Boscius recommended me to the man- 
agers of Gruiy Lane, and so now I am a sort ot deputy 
superintendent under Mr. Lantemberg, the great 
painter ; that as soon as he executes a thing, 1 always 
design it after him, my jewel ; so I’m going to take a 
side front view of ik 
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• • 

• « ^ ^ 

Gage. What, then, they are going Jbo introduce the 

Camp on the stage, I suppose!? • 

O^Dauh. To be sure you have hit it. Coxh’eath 
by candlelight, my jewel. 

Gage. And will that answer ? 

O'Daub. O, to be sure it will answer, when a 
jonfleman can have* a wiarm^seat, and se^ the whole 
■tote of it for two thirteens, and be comfortable into the 
bargain. Why * it has ^ost me above three guiheas 
already, and I came the^ cheapest way too ; for three 
of us went halves in the Maidstone Dilly, my dear. 

Gage- Well, and how do you like the prospect? 

O' Daub. Upoi\ my shoul,* my jewel, I don’t know * 
what to make on’t, so I^am come to be a little farther 
off, that I may h*ave a nearer view of it. I think it 
looks like my cousin O’Doiley’s great bleach-yard in 
the county of Antrim. [Bouillard eihgs without] 
Tunder and wounds ! what outlandish creature is this 

coming here ? 

Gage. O, thaf is Monsieur Bpuiliard, the gutler. 

O’ Daub. Then perhaps he can help me to a bit of 
sometEing.to eat. for I feel a sort of craving in my 

stomach after my journey. ^ , 

Gage. Why, he’s a very honest fellow, and will be 

happy in obliging you. Oh, here he comes. 

• . 

Enter Bouii-LABD. 

t 

BouU. Ah! begar. Monsieur Gage, I am glad I 
have found you ; begar, I have been through Berk- 
shire; Suffolk, and Yorkshire, and could not find you. 

O' Daub. Through Berkshire, Suffolk and York- 
shire. What the devil does he mean ? 

Gage. Oh, he means through the regiments. ^ 

Bouil. Begar, Monsieur Gage, I must depend on 
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you for supply. < I have got one, two, . tree bri^^de 
dinners bespoke, •besides'tbe fat alderman and his lady 
froin'London. 

Crape. Then you must send out a .party, of cooks to 
forage at Maidstone. ^ ^ 

BouU. Parbleu, Monsieur Gage, I must look to you ; 
for begar, I have got nothing.in de* house to eat. 

O^Daub. Then the devil burn me if I come to dine 
with you, honey*. , ’ ' ^ 

BouU. O, sire, I have gotj every ting for you and 
Monsieur Gage. You shall have any ting you like in 
von moment ! ^ 

O' Daub. Ah, ha! I t&nk you, honey. But pray 
now, Mr. Bland, if your own Countrymen were to 
come over here, would not you be a little puzzled- to 
know which side to be on ? 

BouU. Pazzled 1 Parbleu, Monsieur, I do assure yoU 
I love de English ver well, and vill never leave dem 
vile dey are victorious ; and I do love mine own 
• countryman very well,; but depend on it. Monsieur 
G^ige, 1 vill always stay with de strongest. 

Gage. You see, Mr. O’Daub, my friend) Monsieur 
Bouillard, is divested of all national prejudice, I assure 
you. 

BouU. Prejudice ! begar, I have too much honour 
ever to leave de English while dey do vin de battle. 
But, Monsieur Gage, vill you bring your friend, and 
-taste my vine ? I have got every ting for you and 
your fiiend. I assure you. Monsieur Gage, I vill never 
forsake de English, so long as dey are victorious ; but 
if mine own countrymen were to come, and make de 
English run, I would run a little way with dem ; and 
if mine own countrymen were likely to overtake dWm, 
I would stop short, bow to them, and say, how do you 
do, my ver good countrymen ? By gar, I shall be ver 
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^glad to see you both ; so come along ; but depend on mine 
honour, Monsieur Gage, J vill* never leave de English 
vie dey do vin de battle. No, never, never ! * 

. . [Eivit singing. 

^ Gage. Well said. Monsieur Bouillard. 

O' Daub. Your sarvant, Mr Blaud ; though, faith, to 
do him justice, he has forgot tlje fashion of his country ; 
for. when he is determined to be a rogue he is hbnest 
enough Jio own it. But ,pray, what Connection have 
you with the sutlers ? .You are no victualler here, 
are you ? 

G age. Not absolutely a victualler but I deal in various 
articles. 

O’Daub. Indeed.* * 

Gage. Yes, but no business is done here only by con- 
tract. 

’ (JfDaub. A contractor! Why, what the devil, you 
are not risen to such preferment as that sure ? I never 
knew you was able to furnish any contract. 

Gage. Nothing more 'easy ; the circumstanoe depends • 
upon the quantity, not the quality. I got on very well 
lately, Bht at first it brought me in several confounded 
scrapes. 

O' Daub. As how ? 

Gage. Why, I undertook to serve a regiment with 
hair powder. ’ ’ 

O' Daub. Hair powder! What, and you sent them 
flour, I suppose? * 

Gage. Flour ! no, no ; I should have saved nothing by 
that : I went to the fountain head— the pit, and gave 
them a plentifiil stock of lime. 

O' Daub. Lime I brick and mortar lime ? 

Gage. Yes, brick and mortar lime. 

O' Daub. And, what the plague, was not the ,, cheat 
found out ? 
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Gage. ’Why first it answered tlie purpose very 
well : while the weathe? was fine it did charmingly ; 
but ftne field-day they were all caught in a fine soaking 
shower ; the smoke ran along the lines ; • ecod their 
heads were all slack’d in an instant,' and ty the time 
they returned to the camp, d — e if all their heads were 
not as smgoth as an old half-crown. * 

O' Daub. A very cross accident indeed. 

Gage. Yes, I •stood a near chance of being tied up to 
the halberts; but I excused myself by saying they 
looked only like raw recruits before, but now they 
appeared like old veterans of service. 

O'Davb. But you lost your contract, I suppose ? 

» Gage. Yes, but I soon got*'anotlM3r ; a shaving con- 
tract to a company of Grenadiers. * 

O’Daub. ’Faith, I never knew you practised that 
business. •* • 

Gage. Never handled a razor in all my life ; I shave 
by deputy ; hired Sam Sickle down from London; an 
excellent, liand ! handles a razor like a scythe: he’ll 
njow you down a regiment of ‘beards in the beating a 
reveille. , c 

O'Daub. Upon my conscience, a pretty way this of 
working at second-hand. I wish myself could do a 
little by proxy. 

Gage. But come, what say you for something to eat, 
and a glass of my friend Bouillard’s wine, and drink his 
Majesty’s h^lth ? 

O'Daub. With all my heart, my dear, and to the two 
camps, if you will. 

Gage. Two ! what two do you mean ? 

O'Daub. Why, the one at Coxheath, and the other 
at Drury Lane. [Exeunt. 
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SCENB II. 

« 

A Grove near the Camp. 

Enter Two. Countrymen. 

45/ Coun. I teU you I will certainly list ; I ha’ made 
up my mind on’t. • 

‘ 2nd Coun. Well, .well, I’ll say no more. 

I 5 / Coun. Besides, the camp lies so convenient, 1 
mayn’t have such anotheV opportunity. 

2nd Coun. Why, it’s main jolly to be sure, and all 
that so fair. Now, if I w^,ere list, I should like, 
hugely to belong ^o a* regiment of horse, and here 
is one of the grandest troop corn’d lately. I see’d 
two of the officei's, mighty dedicate looking gentle- 
,men ; they were dress’d quite different freyn the others ; 
their jackets, indeed, are pretty much the same ; but 
then they wear a sort of petticoat, as ’twere, with a 
Targe hat and feather, and a mortal sight of hair. 
I suppose n<iw they are sdme of yoUr’ outlandish 
troop^i^; your foreign Hessians, or such like. * 

Ut Coin. Ay, like enough. Here comes the ser- 
geant. Ecod, he can sing louder than his own drum. 
Zooks! see how brave they march. Well, walking 
is a mighty dull way of going, after all. ^ 

Enter Sergeant, Drummer, Recruits, ^c. 

SONG . — SERGEANT. 

Great Caesar, once renown’d in fame, 

• For a mighty arm, and a laurel brow , 

With his veni, vidi, vici, came, 

And he conquer’d the world with his row, dow, dow 

Chorus, Row, dow, dow; row, dow, dow ; 

And he conquer’d the world, &c. 
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Ttren should our vaunting enemies -come, 

And winds andVavej their cause allow, 

By freedom’s flag we’ll beat our drum. 

And they’ll fly from the sound of our row, dpw, dow. 
Eow, dow, dow, &c.’ 

Then come, my lads, our bounty share, 

While honest hearts ‘British valour avow ; 

, In freedom’s cause to camp repair, 

And follow the beat of my ro\^, dow, dow. 

Eow, dow, dow, &c!’. 

’ Serg. Come, my lads, noyv is your time to serve the 
*king, and make men of ^ourselves. , Well, my lad, 
what do you say ? 

2nd Court. T'canno’, leave my farm. ’ 

Serg. Your farm ! what, would you plough and sow 
for the hungiy Frenchmen to come and reap ? Come* 
my lads ! let your fields He fallow this year, and I’ll 
ensure you double crops ever after. Why now, here’s 
•a fellow madp for a soldier : there’s a leg for a spat- 
terdash, with an eye like the king of Prussia. 

Isi Court. Ay, but, sergeant, I hanna’ the air.*^ 

Serg. The air! 0, we’U soon learn you that; why 
now, here’s little Ealph ; 'there’s a fellow for you : he 
has not been listed a fortnight, and see what a pre- 
sence — ^there’s dignity! O, there is nothing like the 
drill for grace ! 

- Is# Court. Sergeant, I’m your man. 

2nd Coun. And so am I. 

Serg. That’s right, my lads; this is much better 
than to be dragged away Uke a slave, or be scratched 
off the church door for the militia Now you have 
present pay, and the bounty-money into the baigam. 
But come, my lads, let me ask you a few questions, 
and then the business is done. 
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TRIO. 


Serg. 

Coun. 


■ Serg. 

1st Coun. 
Serg. * 
2nd Coun. 
Serg. 

Both. 

Serg. 


Yet ere you’re permitted to list with me* 
’^Answer me straight twice questions threa 
No lies, master ^sergeant, well tell unto you ; 
For though we be poor lads, we’re honest 
and *true. , 

First, can you drink well ? 

* Cheerly,^cheerly. , 

Each man a gallon ? 

. Nearly, nearly. 

Love a sweet wench too ? 

Dearly, dearly. 

The answer iS honest, bold, and fair ; 

So drihk to the king, for his soldiera you 
are. 


*CJioru8. 

Serg. 


The answer is honest, &c. 

When bullets are whizzing around your 


, head, 

Youll boldly march on whe’rever you’re. 

• • • » *' * 

led ? • 

2nd Ctun.. To death we’ll rush forward without delay, 
If, good master sergeant, youll show us thS* 


Serg. 

2nd Coun. 
Serg. 

Coun. 

Serg. 

Both. 

Sergi 


way. 

Next, you can swear well ? 

Bluffly, bluffly. . 

Handle a Frenchman ? 
iJoughly, roughly. 

Frown at a cannon ? 

Gruffly, gruffly. 

The answers are honest, bold, and fair ; 

So drink to the king, for his soldiers you 


Chorus. 


are. 

The answers are honest, &a 
Huzza I huzza! huzza! 
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En^ Nell. 

• 

N^l. Well said, iny lads. I arn glad to see so many 
good hearts in the country. 0, but \vas nptyou saying 
one of your recruits knows me ? 

Serg. O yes, Nell, a lad from Suffolk. Hark ye, 
where’s the* Suffolk boy, ps we call him ? 0, here he 

cornel^ ! 

• . 

Enter Nancy. 

Nancy. Ah, sergeant, /lid you not begin to think 
you had lost me ? J^ut cojne, will you leave me a few 
minutes with NeUy ? * 

Serg. With all my heart. Collie^ my lads, let's to 
the Heart of Oak, ,where we’ll drink his Mfyesty’s 
health. 

\^Exit singing, The answer, tj’c., and two huzzaS. 

Nancy. Why, Nelly, don't you know me ? 

, Nett. Knoiv you ! egad, I do not know whether I 
do or not Qure it can't, be — andryet, sure it is Nancy 
Granger ? ’’ 

Nancy. It is her, my dear Nelly, who kisses you now 
with the truest sense of gratitude for your former kind- 
ness and friendship. 

Nett. My dear girl. Odso ! I must take cai’e of my 
reputation. tBut whart in the name of fancy brings you’ 
here, and in this dress, child ? 

Nantyy. How can you ask me that question, Nelly ? 
You are no stranger to the love William and I have 
for each other ; a few days would hj^ve united us for 
ever, had not cruel fate separated us; the regiment 
being ordered to march immediately, no resource was 
then left but my flying from my father’s house.'® I 
procured a dress from one of our neighbour’s sons, 
and .that love which induced me to forsake my sex 
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stilL supports. me under every afflictioB. Fortunately, 
on my way I met the sergesflit, and after some*en^ 
treaty was enlisted, and equipped as you see. What 
think you, *5^jell, (^oes not my dress become me ? 

^ Nell. Yes, indeed, I think you make a smart little 
soldier. 

jfancy. Why, indeed 1 cim rather under gize ; but I 
‘fancy, in action I could do more real execution -than 
those wlio look tiggbr, ai^d talk louder. But tell tne, 
my dear Nelly, where is ^illiam ? I long to see him. 
Does he ever speak of his pooc Nancy ? Sure he cannot 
be faithless ? 

Ndl. Why, reaUy, Nancy, i have some douhts. 
Nancy. Heavens I *is it possible ? . 

Nell. Ah, my poor little soldie^ I only did it to try 
your affection. Your William is true, and worthy of 
your love. . • 

Nancy. You have made a greater shock *on my 
spirits than even an army of Frenchmen could have 
done. 

AIB. 

When war’s alarms enticed my Willy from me. 

My poor heart with grief dui sigh ; 

Each fond remembrance brought fresh sorrow on me ; 

T waked ere yet the mom was nigh. 

No other could delight him ; 

Ah ! why did I e’er slight him, , 

Coldly answering his fond tale ? 

Which drove him far, 

* Amid the rage of war. 

And left sUly me thus to bewail. 

But I no longer, though a maid forsaken. 

Thus will mourn like yonder dove ; 
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• 

For ere the laajk to-morrow shall awaken, 

'I wiU seek nty abseftt love : 

The hostile country over, 

I’ll fly to seek my lover. 

Scorning every threat’ning fear ; 

Nor distant shore, 

Npr cannon’s roar, 

• Shall longer keep me from my dear. 

• 

Nell. But, my dear girl, consider ; do you think you 
can cheerfully go through^ the toil and. fatigue, and not 
'repine after your own happy situation you left behind 
' you ? * • 

Nancy. 0 no ; I still must* love,;*though I should 
regret the occasion of our difficulties. * 

Nell. Difiiculty ! Why then, marrj' him at the drum- 
head, and th&t wiU end all your difficulties. 


• A.IK* 

• # • , 

What can our wisest heads provide. 

For the child we dete on dearly. 

But a meny soul, and an honest heart 
In a lad who loves her dearly ; 

Who with kisses and chat. 

And all, all that. 

Will soothe him late and early : 

If^he truth she teU, 

When she knows him well. 

She’ll swear she loves him dearly. 

- Let the prude at the name or sight of man 
Pretend to rail severely ; 

But, alack-a-day ! unseen she’ll play 
With the lad who loves her dearly. 
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. Say old men whate’er they will, 

’Tis a lov<y still * 

Mukqs day and night roll cheerly. 

What makes our May 
All holiday,* 

^ But the lad we, dote on dearly ? 

• ^ • 

NeU. Well, my dear Nancy, you must endeavour to 
throw oft' that dress*as i^oon as possible. I’ll tell ^ou 
what, liere are some ladies in the camp, who con- 
descend to notioe me ; I’ll eijdeavour to introduce you 
to them, and they may of great service to you. 
In the mean tinje, should you by chance meet with 
William, be sure*jj ou dbn’t discover yourself Ht\ph ! 
here is the sergeant. , 

Enter Sebgeant. 

Serg. Why, Nelly, how’s this ? you haVe had a long 
conversation together. I began to think you had run 
away with my new regruit. ’ ‘ . 

Nell. O theife’s no, great danger, sergeant; he’s no 
soldier for me. Pray, is he perfect in his exercise 1 * 

Serg. O, as handy a lad as ever was. Com5!i"' 
youngster, convince her. • • 

[Nancy goes through the exercise. 

Nell. Very well indeed ; but, sergeant, I must beg of 
you to befriend him as much as you can, for my sake. 

Serg. Any service in my power you may command ; 
but a soldiePs life is not the easiest in the world, so 
they ought to befriend each other. 

TMO. 

O the joy ! when the trumpets sound. 

And the march beats around, 

When the steed tears the ground. 

And shouts to the skies resound ! 
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■ , On glittefing arms the sunbeams playing, 
Heighten the soldier’s charms ; 

The fife and the roll of the distant drum. 

Cry hark ! the enemy come ! 

To arms ! the attack’s begun. 

\_ExeHrd, 


ACT II.-- SCENE T. 

A Grove near il.e Cair'p. 

t 

Enter NkLL, speaking without. 

William ! come to speak to him another time ; sure 
nothing could be more lucky! however, I must obey 
their ladyships’ Instructions, and keep him in igno- 
Vance, that ' they may be present at the discovery. 
Poor fellow 1 it’s almost a pity too, when one has it 
jia one’s power to make him so4iappy. 

Enter William. 

Win. I am sorry, ’Nell, to make you wait ; but it 
-was an old friend. 

Ndl Ay, ay, some one from Suffolk, I suppose, w:ho 
has brought you news_^of your dear Nancy. 

Will. I wish it had : it’s unaccountable that I don’t 
hew from her. 

Ndl. Unaccountable ! not at all : I suppose she has 
changed her mind. 

Wm, No, Nelly, that’s impossible; and you would 
think so had you heard how she plighted her fiiith to 
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me, and vowed, notwithstanding her parents ‘were my . 
enemies, nothing but death should prevent our union.' 

Ndl. O, I beg your pardon ; if her father and nibther 
indeed are agauist you, you need not doubt • her 
.constancy. But come, don’t be mehincholy. I tell 
you I want to have you stay somewhere near the inn, 
an3 perhaps I may bring you some intelligence of 
• her. 

Will^ How ! dear'Nelh? 

Nett. Though indeed ^ think you are very foolish 
to plague yourself so ; for even had Nancy loved you 
well enough to have carried, your knapsack, you woiild 
have been very imprudent to have suffered her. 

Will. Ay, but prudence, you know, is not a soldier’s 
virtue. It’s our Business to hold, life itself cheap, much 
more the comforts of it. Show me a young fellow in 
bur regiment, who, if he gains the hear^i 'of a worthy 
girl, is afraid to marry her for want of a little^ wealth, 
•and I would have him drummed out of jbhe regiment 
for discretion. . * . • • 

Nett. Very fine ! but must not the poor girl shar^ in 
all your fatigues and mishaps ? 

Witt. There, Nell, I own is the objection ; but ten- 
derness and affection may soften even these ; yet if my 
Nancy ever makes the trial, though I may not be able 
to prevent her from undergoing* hardships, I am sure 
my affection will make her wonder at their being 
called so. 1 wish I could once'boash that the ex- 
periment was made. 

AIll. 

My Nancy quits the rural train 
A camp’s distress to prove ; 

All other ills she can sustain 
But living from her love : 
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Yet, ‘dearest, •though your soldier’s there, 

Would not'your spirits fail, 

To mark the hardships you must share. 

Dear Nancy of the dale ? 

• 

Or should you, love, each danger scorn. 

Ah ! how shall I securei 
Your health, ’mid toils which you were born 
To soothe,* but not endure ? • • 

A thousand perils I must view, 

A thousand ills assail ; 

Nor must I tremble e’an for you. 

Dear Nancy of the dala 

- [Exeunt. 


SCENE II 

An open View near the Camp. 

Enter O’Daub. » 

O'Davib. Well, to be sure, this same camp ' is a 
pretty place, with their drum, and their fifes, and their 
gigs, and their marclios, and their ladies in regi- 
mentals. Upon my conscience, I believe they’d form 
a troop of side- saddle cavalry if there were any hopes 
nf an invasion. But now I am alone by myself, ’tis 
time I should be after taking my plan ; and here I see 
are some of my directions for it. [PuUs oui a pocket- 
book and pencU.'\ I can’t think what it is makes my 
hand shake so, unless it is Mr. Blaud’s wine tl^t is 
got ’ into my head. So, so ! let me study my orders 
a little, for I am not used to this business. 0. P. and 
P. S. Who the d — ^1 is to understand that ? O ! here 
48 the explanation : P. S. the prompter’s side, and 
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Q. P. opposite the pronfpter. So Ijn to mark down, 
the view as it is to be talflsn on .one side, aifd tJie 
'other. Very well : P. S. and 0. P. Let mef see. 
Somewhfi^je hereabout is certainly the best point to 
take it frofti. [Retires. 

) 

Enter SebgeInt and the Two Countbymen. 

1st Coun. There, .you rogues, thereJie is! 

Coun. Ay, ay, that’s him, sure enough. I have 
seen him skulking abou^ these two days ; if he ben’t a 
spy I’ll suffer hanging. 

Serg. He certainly mush be a* spy, by his drawing* 

figures. *• . * , 

. 2nd Coun. Do»seize on him, or the whole camp may 
be blown up before we are aware. 

• O’Dauh. Prompter’s side. 

Serg. Hush! we shall convict him hut o^his own 

, mouth. ^ . 

O' Daub. 0 yes, the star and garter must certainly 

be P. S. * * * * ’ . 

Serg. • p. S. What the d — ^1 does he say ? 

2nd Coun. Treason, you may be sure, by your iTot,* 

understanding him. • • 

O’ Daub. And then 0. P. will have the advantage. 
Serg. 0. P. That’s the Old, Pretender. A d — d 

Jacobite spy, my life on’t. * 

Is# Coun. And P. S. is Prince Charles, I suppose. 
Serg. No, you fool ; P. S. is the Pretender’s Son. 

2nd Coun. Ay, ay, like enough.- 

O’ J)aub. Memorandum — the officers’ tents are in the 

rear of the line. 

Coun. Mark that. 

’ ODaub. N.B. the general’s tents are all houses. 

Is# Coun. Remember that. 
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CDauh. Then* the park of artillery ; I shall never 
make anything of that. Oh T the d — ^1 bum the park 
of artillery 1 

Serg. There’s a villain ! he’ll bu,rn tha park of 
artillery, will he ? • , 

O’ Daub. Well, faith this camp is easier taken than 
I thought ih was. , 

Serp. Is it so, you rogue ? but you shall -find the 
difference on’t. *Oh, what a providential discovery ! 

O’Daub. To be sure the people will like it much, 
and in the course of the* winter it may surprise his 
Majesty. 

Serg. O, the villain ! ^eize him directly. Fellow, 
you are a dead man if you stir ! W e seize you, sir, as 
a spy. 

O’Daub. A spy — phoo, phoo. Get about your 
business. ' , ‘ 

Serg. "Bind him, and blindfold him if he resists. 

.2nd Court. .Ay, blindfold him for certain, and search* 
•him too. .1* daresay his pockets are . crowded with 
ponder; matches, and tinder-boxes, at every comer. 

O’Daub. Tunder and owns ! What do you mean 1 

Isi Court: Hold him fast. * •• 

O'Daub. Why here’s some ladies coming, who 
know me. Here’s Lady Sarah Sash, and Lady Plume, 
who were at^the fete champetre, and will give me a 
good character. 

' Serg. Why,t villain, your papers have proved you a 
spy, and sent by the Old Pretender. 

O’Daid). 0 Lord! 0 Lord! I never saw the old 
gentleman in all my life. 

Serg. Why, you dog, didn’t you say the camp was 
easier taken than you thought it was ? 

2nd Qoun. Ay, deny that. 

Serg* And that you would bum the artillery, and 
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Surprise his Majesty ? * So, come,, you had better* 
confess before you are hanged, , * • . ' 

O' Daub. Hanged for a spy! O, to be sure,«flyself 
is got inlp a pretty scrape !* 

Serg. Bfing fiim away, but blindfold him ; the dog 
shall see no more. 

*ODaub. Idl tell yqji what, Mr. Soldier, or Mr , 
Sergeant, or what the d — ^I’s your name, upon my, 
conscience and soul I’m nothing a^ all but an* Irish 
painter, employed by Monsieur Lanternburg. 

Serg. There^ he has* confessed himself a foreigner, 
and employed by Marshal Leatherbag. 

2nd Coun. Q, he’ll be* convicted by his tongue.^ 
You may swear ^e.is & foreigner by his lingo. 

. ls< Coun. Bring him away. I long to see him 
hanging. 

• O’ Daub. Tunder and wounds I if I aril- hanged, what 

will become of the theatre, and the mana^rs ; and 
the d — ^1 fly away with you all together, for a parcel 
of red blackguards 1 • ' hurry him off. 


SCENE III. 

• # 

Fart oj the Camp. 

Enter Lady Gorget, Lady Sash, and Lady Plume. 

Z. Plume. O I my dear Lady Sash,* indeed you are 
too severe; and I’m sure if Lady Gorget had been 
her© she would have been of my opinion. 

L. Sash. Not in the least. 

, X. Plume. You must know, she has been rallying 
my poor brother. Sir Harry Bouquet, for not being in 
the militia, and so ill-naturedly ! 
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. L. Sash. So he, should indeed ; but all I said w^iS, 
he looked so Freneh and ^so finical, that I thought he 
ran "» risk of being mistaken for another female 
chevalier. ' , t 

L. Plume. Yet, you must confess that our situation 
is- open to a little raillery. A few elegances of accom- 
modation are considerably wanting, ‘though one’s toifet, 
, as Sir-Hariy says, is not absolutely spread on a drum- 
heacf. 

L. Sash. He vows there is an eterhal confusion be- 
tween stores military and ijaiHinery ; such a description 
life gives! On one shelf,, cartridges and, cosmetics, 
pouches and patches ; here a stand pf arms, there a 
file .of black pins; in one draVec bullet-moulds and 
essence-bottles, pistols^ and tweezer-cuses, with battle- 
powder mixed with marechelle. 

L. Gorget. -0, the malicious creatui*e I • 

L. Plume, ^ut pray, Lady Sash, don’t renew it ; for 
see, here comes Sir Harry to join us. 


Ente:i' Sir Haery Bouquet. . • , * 

« 

r 

Sir Harry. Now, Lady' Sash, I beg a truce. Lady 
Gorget, I am rejoiced to see you at this delectable 
spot ; where, Lady Plpme, you may be amused, with 
such a dismal Variety. 

' L. Gorget. You see. Lady Plume, he perseveres. 

L. Sash. I assure you. Sir Harry, I should have 
be^ against you in your raillery. 

Sir Harry. Now, as Gad’s my judge, I admirQ the 
place; here’s all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war! Mars in a ms-d-vis, and Bdloija 
giving a fete champitre. 

L. Plume. But now, seriously, brother, what can 
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naake you ju(Jge so indiiFerently of th® camp from any- 
body else ? 

Sir Harry. Why, seriously, then, I think it* "the 
worst, planned tjiing I ever*beheld ; for instance now, 
^the tents are all ranged in a straight line : now, Lady 
Gorget, can anything be worse than a straight line'i 
an3 is not there a horrid uniformity in their infinite 
• vista of canvas ? no curve, no break, and the avenue 
of maixjuees abolninable. , • 

L. Sash. O, to be sure, a circus or a crescent would 
have been vastly better. . 

L. GorgeL What a pity . Sir was not con- 
sulted ! . * 

Sir Harry. As jGad’s my judge, I think so ; for there 
is’ great capability in the ground., 

L. Sash. A camp cognoscente, positively. Sir Harry ; 
♦re will have you publish a treatise^ ’on military 
virtue. ^ 

. Sir Harry. Very well ; but how will, you excuse 
this 1 The officers’ tfents arp close to thp common 
soldiers : what an arrangement is that now 1 I 
mighf have advised, there certainly should have bera 
one part for the canaillS, and the west end of the 
camp for the noblesse and’ {)er8ons of a certain 
rank. 

L. Gorget. Very right. I daresay you would have 
thought of proper marquees for hazard and quinze. 

L. Flume. To be sure, with festftio tejits, and opera 
pavilions. 

Sir Harry. Gad, the only plan that could make it 
supportable for a week ; well, certainly the greatest 
defect in a general is want of taste. 

Ja Sash. Undoubtedly ; and conduct, discipline, and 
want of humanity, are no atonements lor it 

Sir Harry. None in natura 
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L. Plume. But, Sir Harry, it is rather unlucky that 
the Wlitary spirit is so* universal, for you will hardly 
firid^one to side with you. 

Sir Harry. Universal 'indeed ; aiyi thej ridicule of 
it is to see how this madness has infecte'd the whole 
road from Maidstone to London ; the camp jargon 
is as current all the way* as Had silver ; the very 
postillions that drive you talk of their cavalry, ^d 
refuse to charge on a trot up the hill ; the tpmpikes 
seem converted into redoubts, and the dogs demanded 
the countersign of my servants, instead of the tickets ; 
'then when I got to, Maidstone, I found the very waiters 
. had got a smattering of tSictics ; for inquiring what I 
GQ^ld have for dinner, a cursed drill waiter, after re- 
viewing his bill of fg,re with the aii* of a field-marshal, 
proposed an advanced party of soup and bouilli, to be' 
followed by ^ the main body of ham and chickerfs, 
flanked by a fricassfee, with salads in the intervals, 
^d a corp§ de reserve of sweetmeats, and whipped 
• syllabubs.tQ form a hollow equate in the centre. 

^L. -Plume. Ha! ha! ha! Sir Harry, I am very 
sorry you have so strong a dislike to everything mili- 
tary ; for unless you would* contribute to the fortune 
of our little recruit — * 

Sir Harry. O madam, most willingly; and very 

h propos, here comes your ladyship’s protegh, and 

has brought, I see, the little recruit, as you desired. 

■ « 

Ent^ Nell and Nancy. 

Nell. Here, Nancy, make your curts/, or your 
bow, to the ladies, who have so kindly promised 
you protection. • * 

Nancy. Simple gratitude is the only return I can 
make' but I am sure the ladies, who have hearts to 
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do. so good-r;atured a deei, will excuse my dot being 
able to answer them as I ought. 

NeU. She means, an please your ladyships, thaS*'she 
will always ack^jowledge your ladyships’ goodne'^s to 
Jihe last hour of her life, «,nd, as in duty bound, will 
ev^ pray for your l^yships’ happiness and prosperity. 
That’s what you mean, yeu kpow. • 

[Adde to Na.NCY. 

L. PJiime. Very well ; Jjut, Nancy, are you satisfied 
that your soldier shall continue in his duty ? 

Nell. O yes, yeur ladyship ; she’s quite satisfied. 

L. Plume.* Well, child, we’re all your friends ; and 
be assured your. William shall be no sufferer by his. 
constancy. ‘ 

■ NeU. There, Nahcy ; say sometjiing. 

L. Sash. But are you sure you will be able to bear 
iJlie hardships of your situation ? • 

[Retires up tmth^AUCN. 

• L. Plume. [To Nell.] You have seen li^m, then ? . 
Nell. O yes, your ladyship. • 

L. Plume. Go, and bring him here. [.E^otV-Netj:..] 
Sir Harry, we have a little plot, which you must assigt 
us in. * 

Nanay. [Coming forward with Lady Sash.] O, madam, 
most willingly. 

SONG. 

The fife and drum sound merrily ; 

A soldier, a soldier’s the lad for me : 

W^ith my true love I soon shall be j 
For who so kind, so true as he ! 

With him in every toil I’ll share ; 

To please him shall be all my care : 

Each peril I’ll dare, all hardship I’ll bear;.^ 

For a soldier, a soldier’s the lad for me. 
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^ Then if kiixl Heaven preserve ray loye, 

"What raptwous joys shall Nancy prove I 
“Swift through the camp shall my footstep bound, 
To meet my William, with conqi^est cnown’d : 
Close to my faithful bosom press’d. 

Soon shall he hush his cares to rest : 

Clasp’d in these am^, ftirget war’s alarms ; 

^ Tor a soldier, a soldier’s the lad for me. 

L. Plume. Now, Nancy, yyu must be ruled by us. 

Nancy. As I live, there’e my dear William ! 

L. Plume. Turn fijDm him ; you must. . 

Nancy. O, I shall discover mysdf! I tremble so 
tndike a soldier. 

Enter Nell and William. 

» Y* ^ 

NeU.*N\iy, I tell you, William, the ladies want to ask 
you some questions. 

' ' Sir Havry. Honest corporal, Tiere’s ^ little recruit, 
son to'a tenant of mine ; and, as*I am told you are an 
ijpteUigent young feUow, I mean to put him >ahder your 
, care. ^ • 

WiU. What, that boy, your honour? Lord bless 
you, sir, I shall never be able to make anything of 
him. ^ » 

Nancy. [Aside^ I am sorry for that. 

L. Sash. Nsiy, corporal, he’s very young. 

WiU. He is under size, my lady ; such a stripling is 
fitter for a drummer than a rank and file. 

iSSfr Harry. But he’s straight and well made. 

Nancy. I wish I was ordered to right about. 

WiU. Well, I’ll do all in my power to oblige yeur 
ladysl^p. Come, youngster, turn about. Ah, Nelly 
tell me, is’t not she ? 
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Svr Sarry. Why don’t you inarch him off? ” 

Nell, Is he under size, corporal? >Oh, you block- 
head! / • * 

N mpy. 0»ladie[^ ; pray excuse me ! My dear W illiin^ M 
• ‘ [Runs into his arms. 

* Nell. They’!! never be able to come to an explanation 
before your ladyships. ^o,^go, and talk by your- 
selves. [They retire up the stage. 

Enter Sergeant, Two Countrymen, Fife, i^-c. 

' * 

Serg. Please your ladyships, we ^ave taken a sort of 
a spy this morning, who has the assurance to deny it, 
though he confesses himself an Irish painter. I hq-«*8** 
undertaken, however, to bring thjs letter from him to 
' Lady Sarah Sash. 

• Sir Harry. What appears against him ?^*- t 

Serg. A great many suspicious circumstanceaf please 
your honour: he has an 0 before his n^me, and w.e 
took him with draught of the camp in liis hand. 

L. Sash. Ha, ha, ha^! this is ridiculous enough : ’^is 
O’Davib; fke Irish painter, who diverted us some" time 
ago at the fete champetiM. * Honest sergeant, we’U see 
your prisoner, and I fancy you may release him. 

Sir Harry. Pray, sergeant, what’s to be done this 
evening ? 

Serg. The line, your honour, turns out ; and as there 
are pleasure tents pitched, perhaps*the Ipdies will con- 
descend to hear a march and chorus, which some 
recruits are practising against his M^esty comes to 
the caSnp. 

L. Sash. Come, Sir Harry, you’U grow fond of a 
camp life yet. 

Sir Harry. Your ladyships will grow tired of ^t first. 
I’ll answer for it. 
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L^SasJi. No, no. . . , 

Sir Harry. Yea*, on the first ^bad weather you^U give 
ordel^s to strike your tents and toilets, an'^1 secure a 
retreat at Tunbridge. 

A march, while the scene changes to a View of the Capip* 

FfNALE. 

Serg. While the'loud voice of , war* resounds frcjm afar. 
Songs of duty and triumph we’ll pay : 

When our monarch appeals, we’ll give iiim three cheers. 
With huzza l^uzza! fiuzza ! 

' N^icy. Ye sons of the field, whose, bujght valour’s your 
shield, 

Love and beauty your toils shall rej>ay : 

Inspir^ bylhe charms of war’s fierce alarms, 

%Iuzza 1 huzza ! huzza ! • 

'Will. Inspired by my lovp, all dsfligers I’U prove 
^ -^o perils shall William dismay ; 

In w^’b fierce alarms, inspired by those charms, 

Huzza ! huzza ! huz^a 1 

Chorus. May true gloiy stiU wave her bright banners 
around ; , 

^till with fame, pow’r, and freedom, old England be 
crov(jn’d. ' 


END OF VOI,. II. 
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